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CHAPTER I. 

• 

Calmer feelings gradually took the place, in 
Catharine's mind, of these painful emotions which 
Dunallan's letter had occasioned, but with inter- 
vals of extreme sadness. She attempted to ba- 
nish the idea of Dunallan altogether; but she 
was not at all times either so completely on her 
guard against the recollections that stole into her 
mind, as to be prepared to struggle against their 
admission, or so wise as to turn from those 
dreams of happiness, the indulgence of which al- 
ways add pain to the reality. The sQfison, too, 
added to her sadness.' It was now towards the 
end of autumn ; the cold evenings, and sometimes 
sweeping blasts, which rapidly thinned the woods 
of their foliage, seemed to announce the near ap- 
proach of winter ; while the bright sunshine, and 
freshness of the air, made walking still aelightful 
in the early part of the day. Catharine from her 
childhood had been deeply alive to the influence' 
of nature ; her spirits had always been subject 
to its power id an uncommon degree \ axA idlO^ 
ahejndded m'tbout re^istiince to Us \m^TQ9>€\oTL. 
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Most of the time which was not spent in those 
occupations she considered as sacred duties, or in 
company, was spent in wandering alone through 
the beautiful scenery of Arnmore. She did not 
feel that religion forbade the soft melancholy in- 
spired by a view of nature in its decay ; on the 
contrary, she found that, between nature and reli- 
gion, there was an analogy so strong and so per- 
fect, that the one was the most exquisitely pleasjj 
ing and beautiful illustration of the other ; and she 
sought, as her greatest pleasure, those scenes 
which, suiting the deepest feelings of her soul 
so elevated those feelings, as to make all enjoy 
ments, unconnected with religion, appear to be o 
no value whatever. Her mind became stronge 
from exertion ; and though, when she sometimei 
tamed her thoughts to the future, her heart sick 
ened at the disappointment of all her hopes, sh( 
at other times could look forward with composure 
regarding life in its real light, as a preparation fo 
another state of existence — a mere journey, i 
which it was of little consequence what happene* 
to us, provided we did not deviate from the pat! 
which led to a happier immortality. 

Another letter from Dunallan destroyed for 
time her tranquillity and strength of mind. Thi 
letter was even more cold and formal than th 
last ; it was almost cruelly so, Catharine thought 
and a feeling of resentment made her at first dc 
ternune not to reply to it. She, however, ovei 
came this feeling, and answered it immediately. 

Another letter soon followed ; not so very col 
as the former, but shorter, and, if possible, les 
expressive of interest. 

Ca^arioe now began to dread Dunallan's r< 
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turn more than anything that was likely to happen 
to her. She felt a painful apprehension, indeed 
almost a certainty, that a change so complete, 
from at least, tender interest, to total indiiference, 
or even dislike, must have some deeper cause 
than the dread of her becoming too fondly at- 
tached to him. The idea of Aspasia sometimes 
haunted her, as a vision of every thing dreadful ; 
but she would not suffer a thought to dwell on 
such a subject; it seemed ungenerous, unjust^ 
injurious to Dunallan — it was misery to herself. 
She saw, however, that Mrs. Oswald in vain at- 
tempted to assume her usual cheerfulness. She 
oflen forgot that Catharine was present, and, stop- 
ping her work, would sit for many minutes in 
deep and apparently painful thought ; then, re- 
collecting herself, would begin to talk in a tone O' 
gaiety too evidently forced to deceive. Thif 
thoughtfulness rather increased after receiving i 
letter from Dunallan, for which she had express- 
ed considerable impatience, but which seemed tc 
have entirely disappointed her. 

Catharine now dreaded that Dunallan had met 
with some amiable being like himself, who had 
taught him to feel more keenly the misery of 
that hateful tie which bound him to herself for 
ever. Tet she thought that his principles, imper- 
fectly as she knew them, ought to have secured 
him from this danger, or at least from the indul- 
gence of it. But all regarding him was now in- 
volved in an uncertainty so painful, that Catharine 
wished to banish him completely from her 
thoughts, and to leave her fate entirely at the dis- 
posal of that Being who alone had atv^ coTkVt^ 
over ibe future This was a diflEio\x\l\»caV.^ \wX. 

1* 
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other feelings for Dunallan began to gain ground. 
Her admiration and tenderness for him had been 
greatly heightened from having found his charac- 
ter so totally different from what her imagination 
had represented him, and from feeling that she 
bad joined in the unjust and injurious opinion 
which those around her had formed of him. 
His manner and conduct to herself had also won 
her affections suflSciently to make his excellence 
of character a delightful subject of contempla- 
tion ; but now that a cloud hung over him, her 
first feelings, in regard to him, in some degree, 
resumed their influence. She believed him good, 
but she thought him at least singular. 

" I see, my dear Catharine," said Mrs. Oswald 
to her one day, *' that your opinion of Dunallan be- 
gins to change. I entreat you to struggle against 
this. I feel quite certain that time will prove 
that he does not merit less of your esteem than 
when you parted." 

^< I do struggle, my dear madam, to form a 
just opinion of Mr. Dunallan," replied Catha- 
rine ; " but, in reality, I know very little of him. 
I met him at first, you know, with a thousand pre- 
judices against him ; and though we passed six 
weeks in the same house, these prejudices con- 
tinued so powerful, that, though I saw him act, 
and heard him spesdc continually in such a way as, 
on recollection, I feel ought to have overcome 
those prejudices, he still continued, in my opinion, 
the same character in a great degree, which my 
imagination had pictured him. When I accompa- 
nied him here, and found him so considerate — so 
delicate — so generous to myself, and saw him so 
beloved by you and all around him, I immediately 
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'went to the opposite extreme ; and from the few 
most engaging, most happy days I then passed in 
his society, my imagination was forming a cha* 
racter far too perfect to be real." 

<< Possibly it might, my dear ; but all I ask is, 
that, in attempting to form this just opinion, you 
will leave his present — to me unaccountable, con- 
duct out of the question." 

'< I shall try to do so. If , you knew, however, 
my dear Mrs. Oswald, how useful his present 
coldness has been to me, I believe you would not, 
on my account at least, regret it." 

'< You have supported it as I should have desir- 
ed, my Catharine ; far better, I confess, than I 
should have expected." 

^* Ah ! madam, you have not seen my heart ; 
but I know it myself better now. I thought all 
was right ; I thought I discovered the cause why 
every pursuit had ended in disappointment, until 
I attempted those pointed ouf to me by Mr. Dun- 
allan. I supposed they continued to increase in 
interest because they aimed at the everlasting im- 
provement of my fellow-creatures ; but when first 
I became convinced that Mr. Dunallan had lost 
all interest in me and my pursuits, they became 
irksome to me. 1 discovered that I had been act- 
ing from no higher motives than the hope of his 
approbation. Now I know better, and have 
learnt how to feel pleasure in fulfilling Mr. Dun- 
allan's wishes, without expecting the reward of 
his approbation, though I still value that also." 

'< I rejoice, my Catharine," replied Mrs. Os- 
wald, ^Uhatyou have gathered this lesson from any 
source. It is a sad deception to think vi^ ^\^ ^<^ 
ingalJ to please God, when, in tediiy, ^^ !«^ 
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idolizing a fellow-creature. Your future life, my 
love, will be the more happy for this." 

Catharine was not unhappy now; she had 
learnt to think less of Dunallan. His idea, when 
it did return to her, was always painful, and, even 
when absent, depressed her spirits ; for, if her na- 
tural gaiety of heart attempted to return, some- 
thing painful checked it, and then she recollected 
Dunallan. 

Winter had now closed in, and Catharine was 
obliged to seek her pleasures and employments 
chiefly within doors. The weather was wet, cold, 
and dreary. 

Among all those who had visited Catharine 
during the summer and autumn, there were but 
few persons who liad really gained any share of 
her afiections. Among these was a young girl, 
named Helen Graham. 

Helen Graham was one of the six daughters 
of a gentleman iit the neighbourhood, whose 
fortune was too limited to allow much to be be- 
stowed on their education : yet whose pride of 
family led him to dread as the greatest disgrace, 
any matrimonial connexion for his daughters, 
with families in the least degree inferior to his 
own in antiquity and other similar virtues. 

Helen Graham was an uncultivated romantic 
girl, with the most ardent affections. She had 
read novels and poetry in abundance, and often 
had attempted to express her own glowing feel- 
ings in rhyme, but would have su£bred the torture 
sooner than that any eye should have seen those 
indeed very imperfect productions. On first be- 
coming acquainted widi Catharine, she had felt 
overawed by her superiority, and regarded her 
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ms a model of the most perfect excellence. Her 
ease and grace of manners — her beauty — ^her va- 
riety of conversation — her information — her ac- 
quirements, all were far superior to those of the 
most admired of her former companions. Ca- 
tharine, on her part, had remarked the extreme, 
even painful bashfulness of Helen's manner, 
when compelled to come into notice, contrasted 
with the intelligence of her looks, and the ex- 
pressive energy of her language and manners, 
when she mixed, unconscious of being observ- 
ed, in general conversation. There was some- 
thing in this mixture of bashfulness and apparent 
talent which excited Catharine's interest; she 
attempted to win Helen to be at her ease with 
her, and in doing this, treated her with a degree 
of kindness which Helen soon returned with the 
most unbounded and devoted affection* Catha- 
rine could not be insensible to this real and ar- 
dent regard ; on the contrary, she returned it with 
a warmth that surprised herself; for she had 
supposed that Dunallan's disappointing conduct 
towards her had given her affections a chill that 
they would not recover on this side the grave ; 
but she ^found, that in the devoted affection of 
this ardent girl, the fondness of the children, to 
whom she every day became more tenderly at- 
tached, and the maternal interest, and kindness 
of Mrs.^ Oswald, her heart was satisfied. 

**' I could be content to live during the whole 
of my pilgrimage on earth in this little society,*' 
said she one evening to Mrs. Oswald and Helen, 
afler a long winter day, in which snow had been 
&lling without ceasing : << but I mual VqeVeX otl 
yomleavjng us, Helen very sooii) to go lo 'S&^ox^- 
targb, as your father wishes." 
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Helen smiled, '* I cannot go now/' replied 
she, '^ my aunt has set off without me." 

<' How ! why did she not come for you as I 
supposed she would ?" 

<< Oh, never mind," replied Helen, guilty, <* she 
knew I did not wish to go. I shall now be per- 
mitted to remain with you all the winter, if you 
will allow me to stay." 

** No, indeed, my dear kind Helen." 

<^ Then I must go home, for my aunt has ta- 
ken Jane instead of me, and she can have but 
one of us. Jane wished to go ; and there is not a 
spot in the universe which will ever be so dear 
to me as this. What is there in Edinburgh that 
could interest me, while I thought I might in the 
very least degree add to your happiness, Catha- 
rine?" 

<< My dearest Helen, you distress me." 

<< Do you think, Catharine, I should have been 
married, had I gone to Edinburgh ?" asked Helen, 
playfully, '* for that is what my father and aunt 
expect," 

'* Perhaps, my dear Helen, you might have at- 
tained to that envied state," replied Catharine, 
smiling, and then sighing deeply. 

Helen was shocked at her own forgetfulness, 
though she only dreaded having reminded Catha- 
rine of Dunallan's absence, which she supposed 
was the cause of her occasional fits of sadness. 

Catharine kissed her cheek affectionately. . 

<< I believe, my dear Helen, I must be so selfish 
as to allow you to be happy in your own way, till 
I can myself take you in search of this husband.^ 

The time again approached in which Catharine 
expected to bear from Dunallan ; and though his 
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ietters now only gave her pain, yet she anxiously 
looked for their arrival ; and, as the snow conti- 
nued to &11, and deepen more and more, she be- 
gan to dread that the roads might be shut up so 
as to prevent these letters reaching Mrs. Oswald 
or herself. She at times dreaded Dunallan's 
coming unexpectedly himself. At last letters did 
arrive ; Catharine's hands trembled as she broke 
the seal : after reading a few lines — 

<< He is in England !" exclaimed she, becoming 
very pale, then feeling unable to restrain her emo- 
tion, she hurried out of the room. When alone, 
she threw herself on her knees, and spreading 
Dunallan's letter before her, << Whatever ai^e its 
contents, I shall receive them thus," thought she, 
agpdn beginning to read the stiU loved charac- 



^^ My dear Catharine, allow me to return you 
my grateful thanks for your last letter. Be as- 
sured I am most sensible of your goodness, your 
generosity, in so unweariedly persevering in your 
attempts to satisfy my wishes regarding those af- 
fiursi with which you say I intrusted you. I 
shall soon, I hope, be able in person to express 
my gratitude for all the trouble you have taken 
to please me ; and perhaps to convince you that 
I am not quite the exacting being your letters 
too plainly tell roe you suppose me to be. I ar- 
rived in England two days ago, 4pd in London 
yesterday* I shall not be detaiiiad here above a 
day or two, and then propose setting off immedi- 
ately for Ammore. May I hope you will receive 
me still as a friend. I claim nothing in this cha- 
racter but the right of watching over your hap- 
pinesa. I ask nothing more, than lYial^ou ^\io>M 
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a 

believe that I am, ever your sincerely attachied 
friend, £. Dunallan." 

*^ And it is I who deserve blame, then !" thought 
Catharine, when she had finished Dunallan's let- 
ter. <<I have disgusted by my very desire to 
fulfil his wishes. Surely, surely, Dunallan, this 
is a little unfair ; but I care not. If you feel 
more satisfied in believing it is so, I shall not vin? 
dicate myself, but submit. Oh ! that I could fix 
all my afiections where there is no injustice, no 
disappointment." 

This letter, however, was kind compared to 
Dunallan's last; and Catharine felt, while she 
wept over it, that, mixed as' they were with unjust 
complaints, his expressions of interest, and the 
expectation of so soon again meeting him, too 
powerfully revived those feelings of tenderness 
which she had of late supposed almost entirely 
overcome. Those feelings she now greatly 
dreaded ; and earnestly praying Tor power to re- 
sist them, she determined to return to Mrs. Os- 
wald, that she might escape firom the many sof- 
tening recollections which crowded on her memo- 
ry. 

Mrs. Oswald was alone when Catharine enter- 
ed the room ; her countenance expressed the ut- 
most satisfaction. 

<< Now, my dear love," exclaimed she, embrac- 
ing Catharine tenderly, << I shall again see you 
hs^py. All will now be explained." 

*' But my dear Mrs. Oswald, I hope you still 
consider your promise to iqe sacred ? You will 
ask no explanation?" 

<' No, no, my love, I shall not find that neces- 
sary. Dunallan has no concealments; he will 
biawelf wiBh to explain every lib^<^^ 
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Mrs. Oswald seemed to enjoy a new existence. 

« Do jou think, my dear madam," said Catha- 
rine, after looking earnestly towards a window for 
some moments, '* Don't you think the snow has 
fallen so deep, that perhaps the cross road be- 
tween Ammore and the great road may be shut 
up I Should it not be cleared away ? Mr. Dun- 
allan may be stopped." 

♦* Surely, my love, if it is necessary." 

<< I think, my dear Mrs. Oswald, as he has left 
every thing to my care, I ought not to sufier so 
chilling an impediment to meet him on his return 
home. His feelings require no addition to their 
coldness, I fear, at least for some of the inmates 
of his Ammore. Shall I order the snow to be 
cleared away, my dear madam?" 

^ Surely, my Catharine, and also endeavour to 
clear away those unkind thoughts of my poor Ed- 
ward from your own heart." 

^'Tour poor Edward!" repeated Catharine, 
smiling sadly; **l wish I could banish those 
thoughts of lum which at this moment force them- 
selves upon me." She turned away to conceal 
her tears ; but quickly recovering herself, *< We 
must not delay, my dear madam ; let us send for 
Mr. Gray durectly, and tell him to have the road 
opened*" She laid her hand on the bell-rope but 
stopt ; and smiling faintly, said, " I must not tell 
them their master is just coming home with tears 
in my eyes. They may, perhaps, see me look 
still more sad, however, after he is come," added 
she, pulling the cord. 

A servant appeared. 

^^John, Mr. Dunallanis tobeliome m^ ^^^ 
or two." The man's countenance bx^^V^*^^^ 
^SJ^fi- ''-Sfy master, madam V' 

Vol. 11.^^2 
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'< Yes, John, and we wish to see Mr. Gray im- 
mediately." 

John hurried away to tell the joyful tidings to 
the other servants, and their happy exclamations 
reached even the apartment where Catharine 
was. Mrs. Oswald looked at her! Catharine 
smiled sadly. '^ I know, my dear madam, how 
much he is beloved,'' said she. 

Mr. Gray soon appeared, his countenance ra- 
diant with joy. " What happy news, madam ! 
this will be a joyful day for Arnmore !" 

^< Tes, Mr. Gray ; and I wish to ask you 
whether it will be necessary to clear the roads 1" 

^' I thought of that, madam, the moment John 
came to fetch me, and sent o£r a man to examine. 
I shall, if you please, now go myself." 

Catharine begged he would. 

Soon all was bustle. £very servant in the 
house seemed anxious to assist in hastening Dun- 
allan's return, by clearing away every impedi- 
ment. In a short time, all the snow near the 
house was out of sight ; and that on the road in 
the avenue was quickly disappearing. Catharine 
became more and more sad in the general joy, 
and retired to her own apartment to conceal a 
melancholy so unsuitable. She partook, how- 
ever, in tlie restlessness which pervaded the whole 
family. She could settle to nothing, but to 
dreams of the future, which were at times too 
painful, and at other times too softening to be in- 
dulged. When obliged again to join the others, 
the happy looks of Mrs. Oswald, Helen's con- 
gratulations, and the boundless joy of the chil- 
dren, overcame both her sadness and her appre- 
heasions for the future, at least for a time ; but 
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nothing could long banish the idea of her first 
meeting with Dunallan. She thought if that was 
once 'over, she would know every thing ; his man- 
ner then would teach her all she had to hope or 
fear. 

Catharine never felt more relieved, than when 
the hour arrived to separate for the night. She 
longed for the undisturbed quiet of her own apart- 
ment ; but here she had to meet the joyful excla- 
mations of Martin, whose unusual loquacity, and 
deUghted look, she felt unwilling for a time to 
check. 

" Never did I see such joy," said Martin ; 
^^ and it is chiefly on your account, ma'am." 

" On my account ?" 

^< Tes, ma'am, the people say you will now be 
rewarded for all you goodness to them in Mr. Dun- 
allan's absence ; and foi your charities to his poor, 
and your care of the young. I am sure I do not 
know, ma'am, whether they love you or Mr. Dun- 
allan most ; but, to be sure, they say you were 
made for each other, and to be a blessing to all 
around you. " 

Catharine only sighed, and soon dismissing 
Martin, attempted to collect her ideas, and prepare 
for the future, whatever it might bring. She had 
long before this made herself fully acquainted with 
the duties prescribed in Scripture to those in the 
married state. '< These must now be my rule," 
thought she, << whatever Dunallan's conduct to 
me may be." She again recalled those duties, 
and prayed earnestly for power to fulfil her part, 
independent of Dunallan's performance of his. 
Her mind became composed, and s\vQ\i^^&svy> 
perceiF^ those mercies in her preaetvl a\Xx>aJanw 
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which she had now learnt to remark, were always 
mixed in the cup of sufTering. '' How thankful 
ought I to feel !" thought she» '^ that in my duties 
there is nothing difficult or revolting to me. I am 
commanded to love this husband ; ne might have 
been such as to excite only disgust ; but, on the 
contrary, my duty is too ea^y. I am commanded 
to submit myself to him ; this too is most easy, 
superior as he is : had he been otherwise how 
would my proud heart have rebelled. I may 
Watch unnoticed till I discover his wishes, and 
then attempt to submit to them whatever they 
are." Catharine wept while she formed this plan 
for the future ; yet there was something not un- 

' pleasing in the idea of thus fulfilling the duty of 
the wife of Dunallan, cold and unkind as she 
now expected to find him. 

Next morning, Catharine again renewed her 
l^mpts to gain that composure and self-command 
she foresaw she would require* She sought them 
by those means she had never yet found to fail, 
when perseveringly appUed for ; and when she 
again met Mrs. Oswald, the calmness and eleva- 
tion,' and composure of her looks, betrayed the 
peace she enjoyed. 

Mrs. Oswald was alone — ^her countenance bright* 
ened. ^< My love, your looks delight me ; your 
hour this morning has been happily spent ; you 
have learnt to regc^ the future with juster expec- 
tations." 

^ I have been attempting to learn, my dear kind 

Mrs. Oswald, to look for whatever is sent me as 

an intended blessing, however painful I may feel 

it, or however humbung to my proud nature." 

** Well, my love, that is best, because you can^^ 

^po# he disappointed,^* 
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Aflet breakfast Catharine went to visit her 
'Bchool. • The children themselves had kept the 
^th from thence to the castle free from snow, 
though the task had not been an easy one from the 
Crequent showers that had fallen. On this day the 
"wind was high and piercingly cold, and drifled the 
snow so as to make walking very unpleasant ; but 
Catharine was of too ardent a disposition to be 
deterred from what she considered a duty by 
such inpediraents; and, wrapped in her large 
cloak, her complexion brilliantly heightened by 
the cold and exercise, she soon reached her 
school. The universal joy bad also arrived here ; 
the children could scarcely attend, and even their 
old, and usually grave and silent schoolmistress 
seemed to have forgotten every thing but Mr. 
Dunallan's return. 

*^ The children have all learnt more than you 
desired, madam, that they may show how much 
they love you ; for, if you remember, madam, 
you said once, that if they wished to prove that 
they felt obliged for your kindness, as they said 
they did, they must do so by being busy good 
children in Mr. Dunallan's absence." 

The children blushed and smiled, and Catha- 
rine soon found that their love for her had made 
them wonderfully busy indeed. 

<< But Dunallan will {ake no interest in all this 
now !" thought she, as the girls showed her all 
they had learnt ; then recollecting that the good 
was equally accomplished by storing the memo- 
ries of the young creatures around her with the 
most useful of all knowledge, she mentally IVax^* 
•ed heaven that any cause had produced so %oq^ 

2* 
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Catharine spent longer than usual with her 
school. When she returned, she retired to her 
own apartment, and tranquil and conliposed, she 
felt, that even now she could meet Dunallan with, 
little emotion, " and in a day or two," thought^, 
she, *^ I shall he quite prepared for whatever I 
may have to feel." 

. The short day was closing in when she again x 
joined Mrs. Oswald in the drawing-room. It had 
continued stormy and gloomy. Mrs. Oswald 
and the children stood at a window. Catharine 
joined them. 

<< The people continue to clear away the snow 
as it falls," said Mrs. Oswald ; <' I cannot con- 
vince them that there is no chance of Edward's., 
coming to-day«" 

<< Look ! look ! aunt Dunallan," exclaimed lit* 
tie Mary ; <' is not that a carriage moving far away 
among the trees ?" 

<< A carriage !" repeated Catharine, ^< surely 
not;" her heart began to beat quick. ''Can it 
he possible Mr. Dunallan may come sooner than 

'<It is, it is a carriage !" exclaimed the chUd. 
'< I iiee it quite plain." 

Catharine stopped to look in the same direc* 
tion. '' It is indeed," said she, turning to Mrs, 
Oswald, and becoming quite pale. 

iirs. Oswald now perceived it also. <' Thank 
Qod !" exclaimed she, clasping her hands joy- 
f^ily, " it must be Edward." 

The carriage now approached rapidly, and th& 
people who ^ffd bieen employed in clearing away 
tiie snow, showed by thek joyful gestures Ibat it 
contaiaed tk^r master. 
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<< Let us be ready to receive him in the hall !'' 
<exclaiiBed Mrs. Oswald ; '< come my Catharine.'' 
Catharine hesitated. The childrea flew out of 
ihe room. " Will you not at least meet him 
lundly, Catharine ?" 

<< Would he wish it, madam ?" asked Catha- 
rine, pale and trembling, and tears starting into 
her eyes. 

*^ Surely, my Catharine ; at any rate it is right; 
it is proper you should." 

** Then I will, madam." 

*< Lean on me then, my love, for you tremble 
sadly," said Mrs. Oswald, taking Catharine's arm 
in hers, and hurrying her out of the room. 

The hall door was opened by the servants, who 
now respectfully retired to a distance, and left 
Mrs. Oswald, Catharine, and the children, to re« 
ceive Dunallan, whose carriage rapidly approach- 
ed. The wind whistled through the large hall. 
And moved the pictures from the walls ; the chil- 
dren stood in the cold blast, their eyes eagerly 
bent on the carriage, but constantly dimmed by 
the tears produced by the piercing breeze. Ca- 
tharine's dress and her hair were disturbed, but 
she felt it not. 

^'What a reception for you, my dear Ed- 
ward I" said Mrs. Oswald, as she observed the 
wind drift the snow into a window of his carriage, 
which he had let down as he approached; '*but 
you will find warmth and comfort soon," added 
she, pressing Catharine's hand in hers. 

<^ Will he leave all the cold behind him ?" said 
Catharine. 

«*For diame, my Catharine* M 'jom nAx» 
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your own happiness — if you value his happiness, 
receive him kindly," whispered Mrs. Oswald. 

The carriage stopt, and Catharine's heart seem- 
ed to stop beating. The door was instantly 
opened) and she saw that it was Dunallan. She 
saw him alight, but not with the quickness of 
joy ; he approached. 

" My dear aunt ! Catharine !" he pressed her 
to his breast, and put his cold cheek to hers for 
an instant ; then hurried from her, and clasped 
his aunt— then the children, fondly tu his heart. 

" How dreadfully cold you are. dear Dunallan," 
said Mrs. Oswald ; '* do come into the warm 



room." 



Dunallan stopt to notice, with his usual friendly 
kindness, tlie servants who had now crowded into 
the hall. Catharine stopt unconsciously also. 
When Dunallan turned to go into the warm apart- 
ment, he held out his hand for her ; she gave it 
him, but not readily. 

" You fear I shall chill you, Catharine," said 
he, in a low tone of voice, as they entered the 
room. 

^< Oh, no," replied she eagerly, and taking his 
hand in both of hers, << you arc indeed terribly 
cold," said she, gently. 

Dunallan looked at her for a moment, then 
withdrew his hand almost rudely, and turning has- 
tily from her, stooped down to caress the children 
who clung about him. ' Catharine, abashed, and 
deeply hurt, retired to a sofa, where she was 
shaded from the light of the fire, which Mrs. Os- 
wald, anxious again to see the countenance of her 
beloved nepbeWf now made blaze with most un* 
merciful brightness. But DunaWau s^^me^ ww* 
Willing to gratify this wish of h\8 a\w«» \ \*i ^ksix- 
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tinued for some time to fondle the children, so as 
to completely conceal his face. 

^^ We did not hope to see you so soon, my dear 
£dward,'' said Mrs. Oswald. 

*' I have" been anxious to get home," replied 
he : *^l hare reasons for being so, and did not 
remain in London a moment afler I had settled 
the business regarding my jnission abroad, and 
there was little to settle." 

<< Did you find the roads open every where ?" 

<< Every where. I feared I might be stopped 
near home, but that, I might have foreseen, you, 
my dear aunt, would prevent'* « 

'* Catharine, at least, did," replied Mrs. Os- 
wald ; <* for I really had not thought of it till she 
r«mtDded me." 

** Catharine !" repeated Dunallan, looking to- 
wards where she sat 

Catharine was silent, indeed her heart was too 
full to allow her to' speak. She was now struck, 
however, with the change in Dunallan's looks. 
He was thin and pale ; and there was a languor 
in his eyes which she immediately supposed must 
have been occasioned by illness ; indeed his 
whole appearance was so different from what her 
imagination had of late pictured him, that she for- 
got all her causes of displeasure. 

** £dward!" exclaimed Mrs. Oswald, <<you 
have been ill ! I am sure you have. Why did 
you conceal it from us ?" 

'* I fear yon have, Mr. Dunallan," said Catha- 
rine, in a voice of the deepest interest. 

Some very painful recollections seemed to re- 
lura to Dunallan's memory, and changj^d V^i^ «&* 
pfeasioii of his countennnce to a frravenieaa ^tcv^*^ 
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stern. *< I have not been one day seriously ill, 
in health at least, since I left Arnmore," replied 
he ; and then putting the children gently from 
him, he rose and stood so as to turn his face from 
the light. 

Catharine now felt only for him. ''I have 
guessed too truly," thought she, '' he has had 
some cause of uneasiness quite as serious as any 
I have feared." Aspasia — another attachment- — 
flashed upon her thoughts, but she turned from 
them. 

A painful silence ensued. Catharine felt anxi- 
ous to relieve Dunallan, and. scarcely knowing 
what she said, made some inquiry regarding a 
Russian winter, He entered eagerly into the 
subject, which soon led to others ; and then he 
succeeded, as in former times, so completely in 
interesting his hearers, as to draw their thoughts 
from any other subject but that on which he con- 
Tersed. He described some characters with whom 
he had associated while abroad, and entered free- 
ly and openly into the nature of the affair which 
had induced him to leave his country ; expres- 
sing, with much feeling, his gratitude to heaven 
for the rapid and unexpected success which had 
attended his efforts, and for the ease with which 
every difhculty had been overcome. He had at 
first stood near Catharine while he spoke, he then 
seated himself by her. The light was full upon 
him while she still continued in the shade, so that 
she could more easily observe the expressions of 
his countenance ; but, though animated, he conti- 
nued to look grave and melancholy. The child- 
ren again hung upon him, and he returned their 
kittle caresses with the utmost tenderness. Mrs. 
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Oswald, too, had brought her chair close to where 
he sat, and regarded him with looks of the great- 
est anxiety and concern. 

'^ Dear affectionate little creatures !" said Dun- 
allan, pressing the children fondly to his breast, 
*' absence seecns to make you feel only more 
kindly." 

<' Aunt Dunallan says that is always the case 
for those we really love," said the eldest child. 

'VOoes aunt Dunallan say so ;" replied Dunal- 
lan, stooping to caress the child so as to conceal 
his face, which had in a moment been again over- 
cast* 

^' Yes, uncle, aunt Dunallan has oflen said so 
when you were away." 

Dunallan continued to lean over the child in si- 
lence, while she proceeded, '^ You know, uncle 
Dunallan, the morning you went away you told 
Mary and I, that we must not allow aunt Dunallan 
to forget you, so we talked to her every day about 
you." 

^* And you teased aunt Dunallan, I suppose, 
till she told you it was unnecessary to remind her 
so often of me, because she always felt most af- 
fectionately for those who were absent" 

^< Oh ! no, no, uncle, aunt Dunallan never tired 
of our speaking of you." 

"Oh! never," interrupted little Mary; "for 
oClen when she was too busy reading, or Uiinking, 
to mind me when I spoke to her ; I have said 
something about yoii, and then she put away . 
the book, and took me up on her lap, and kiss- 
ed me, and listened to me while I spoke of 
you, and said I was a good child to lemenvV^^x &o 
well about you, fori ought to love yo\x taoie V5a»s^ 
anybody else m the world." 
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Dimallan pressed the child fondly to his hearty 
and then looking at Catharine with the only smile 
of real pleasure which had yet brightened his 
countenance, '^ You have succeeded most asto- 
nishingly, Catharine," said he, '^ in obliging your- 
self to meet all my wishes, however unreasonable 
— this last was too severe." 

The expression of Dunallan's countenance, 
and the softened tone of his voice, were so com« 
pletely at variance with his words, that Catharine 
could not reply, and felt quite relieved when He- 
len at that moment, entered the room. She rose 
to meet her friend ; who seemed about to retreat, 
on observing the party so seated as to confirm her 
fears that she must be felt an intruder. 

'' Come away, my dear girl," said Mrs. Oswald* 
'< This young lady, Edward, has preferred being 
with Catharine during this dreary season to all 
the gaieties of a town life." 

The bashful Helen was unable, at any time, to 
speak to a stranger without embarrassment , mueh 
less so to Dunallan, of whom she had formed the 
most exalted idea. She hurriedly courtsied to 
him ; then glancing round, as if for some retreat, 
took possession of Catharine's shaded comer in 
the sofa. Catharine also looked round for a re- 
treat, for Dunallan's eyes were fixed upon her as 
she now stood in the light. She turned away, 
for she had not yet met his looks, and unconsci- 
ously avoided them. At this moment, however, 
dinner was announced. Dunallan did not, as for- 
merly, offer his arm to Catharine, but stood cold- 
ly back till the ladies passed, and then followed 
them into the dining-room. All was here in a 
i^Iaze (flight; and Catharine) seated opposite to 
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DonaUaiiy could no longer avoid that interchange 
of looks which betrays far more than language 
can conceal. Conscious that his always returned 
to her, the moment after he had, with his usual 
gentle and willing politeness, attended to his other 
guests, she felt confused and embarrassed . Dun- 
allan, however, became less grave. He attempt- 
ed to draw the blushing Helen into conversation, 
and succeeded wonderfully in finding subjects of 
sufficient interest to lead her to forget that he was 
a stransrer, an^l to converse easily with him. His 
countenance at times expressed the vivacity 
which usually brightened it ; but a moment of 
thought destroyed those expressions, and restor- 
ed languor and melancholy to his looks and man- 
ner. Catharine felt certain that her fears and 
conjectures were too well founded ; but, as the 
evening advanced, she hoped that in one suppo- 
sition she had been mistaken. Dunallan, she 
felt, was pleased with every mark of regard for 
him on her part. His smile of pleasure at what 
little Mary had told him was followed by looks of 
equal delight when any thing occurred to prove 
how much he had been the object of her thoughts 
during his absence. Yet his looks, when turned 
on her, did not express the same feeling as for- 
merly. She even thought at moments, that he 
was less respectful to her ; but he far more fre- 
quently regarded her with interest, and at least 
mildness. 

After tea, Helen led the room, saying she had 
letters to write. Catharine guessed that her real 
motive was to leave Dunallan at liberty to con- 
verse with his family, unrestrained by the pre- 
sence of a stranger, and she sighed to VVit^i^ovj 
V/ttJe such attentions would be valued. 
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'< 7>4Mpg of ].etter8)" my dear Edward, fajd 
llfrs. Oswald, ^' I must say you were not quite so 
good a correspondent during your last absence as 
formerly.'' 

Catharine started at this sudden introduction 
of a subject she hoped Mrs. Oswald had intend- 
ed to avoid ; and, becoming very pale, turned her 
eyes towards her with the most alarmed and be* 
seeching expression ; but Mrs. Oswald seemed 
determined not to see her ; she did not look at 
Dunallan either, but kept her eyes fixed on her 
work: **Tour letters were 'few and far be- 
tween,' " continued she. 

Catharine's heart beat almost to suffocation ; 
Dunallan did not immediately reply ; and, uncon- 
scious of what, she did, she half rose, looked to- 
wards the door, as if to escape, and then sat 
down again, becoming still paler« 

<< Do not be alarmed, Catharine," said Dunal- 
lan, with a low and forced calmness of voice, 
*< you have no cause — be assured, you never shall 
have cause. Tour peace of mind, whatever con- 
cerns you, is still as much my care as ever." He 
approached her as he spoke ; she looked up, and 
saw him greatly agitated. 

<< Mr. Dunallan," said Catharine, with much 
emotion, '^ do not be so constantly anions about 
my peace of mind — believe me, I am satisfied 
with the share of it which heaven has allotted to 
me." 

Dunallan looked at her for a moment, as if he 
did not understand her, then said, '' Believe my 
assurances, Catharine, and rely on them whate- 
ver happens." Then turning to Mrs. Oswald, 
^' My dear aunt, I must request you for once to 
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loipve my being reserved with you. I confess 
I have been a very bad correspondent since I last 
lef\ yon ; but the cause I entreat, you will never 
ask me to explain. I know you will not when I 
tell you, that even the least reference to the sub- 
ject is painful to me. To you, Catharine," add- 
ed he, turning to her, ^' I am always ready to be 
perfectly open on this, and every other subject, 
should you evcir wish it." Dunallan then left the 
room. 

'< Oh, madam !" exclaimed Catharine, << what 
have you done ! Mr. Dunallan I see, thinks it is 
I who wish for an explanation." 

" Forgive me, my Catharine, I thought I was 
doing right Things are more serious than I 
supposed. My dear Edward ! I fear something 
very serious has happened." Mrs. Oswald seem- 
ed extremely uneasy. 

*^ Whatever has happened, my dear madam," 
said Catharine, warmly, << let us not add to Mr. 
Dunallan's too evident unhappiness, by suffering 
him to suppose that we regsird him as improper- 
ly reserved to us. I cannot again speak on this 
painful subject to him, but he must know instant- 
ly that I shall never, never ask any explanation." 
Catharine then as quick as her trembling hands 
would permit, wrote these few lines : 

" I entreat you, Mr, Dunallan, to forget what 
has just passed. Believe me, nothing would have 
induced me — nothing ever shall induce me — to in- 
trude even in thought into your feelings, or into 
the motives of any part of your conduct, which, 
to me, has ever been such as to inspire a gratitude 
which, were I not satisfied to owe \l to ^o\x> ^oxM. 
he pain falfy oppressive* C. Dx3SKiA*ik»*'' 
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Catharine gave her note to Mrs. Oswald : '< May 
I ask you to take this to him, my dear madam ; 
and perhaps also to exculpate me from the sus- 
picion, that I think myself entitled to know any 
thing he wishes to conceal ? You know, my dear 
Mrs. Oswald, I never did." 

Mrs. Oswald took the note, << 1 shall do all you 
wish, my love." 

Catharine waited in anxiety for Mrs. Oswald's 
return — at last she approached. Catharine met 
her. 

'* I do not comprehend my nephew at present," 
said she ; '^ I never before found the least difficid- 
ty in understanding all he did or said." 

<' How, my dear madam 1" 

*< When I went to him, he met me with his 
usual gentleness. He was walking slowly across 
the library with his arms folded on his breast, and 
so deep in thought, he did not. observe my en- 
trance. When he did, he smiled with his own 
sweetness of expression, and entreated me to for- 
-give him if he had said any thing too warmly. 
< You would,' added he, < if you knew how painful 
any allusion to my correspondence with home was 
to me.' I said I had come with a note from you, 
and — ~. He did not wait to hear what more I 
had to say, but eagerly took your note. He seem- 
ed disappointed* however, and was much displeas* 
ed with its contents. Again and again he read 
it, then crushed it indignantly in his hand, and 
turned as if to throw it in the fire, but did not. I 
then said, that it was I only who had wished for 
an explanation, and that you wished him to know 
this. He a^ain appeared displeased, but said,- 
' Tell CAthanm^ I tbmk I understand her. All 
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shall remain as she wishes ; nor will I at present 
attempt to intrude into her feelingiJ* These last 
words he repeated rather ironically." 

'< What can he mean ?" exclaimed Catharine ; 
''but I have said that I will not attempt, even in 
thought, to account for his present conduct. I 
think I have discovered what my own duty is. 
To fulfil that must now be my only aim." 

Mrs. Oswald soon became silent and thought- 
ful. Catharine, too, began to think deeply, and 
in forming plans for the future, for a time com- 
pletely forgot the present. She soon determined 
in her own mind, that she could best fulfil her 
duty to Dunallan, by carefully avoiding any refer- 
ence to the past ; by herself attempting to be as 
cheerful as possible, and thus remove from him 
every cause of uneasiness on her account ; and 
by using every means in her power to draw his 
thoughts away from those unhappy recollections 
which seemed to oppress him. '* Tllbse must be 
my duties," thought she, '^ whatever has caused 
bis present dejection. I must not inquire into 
that} neither must I yield to pride, which might 
deter me from attempting to overcome whatever 
has produced the change in his feelings towards 
me, or from seeking his regard. It must be pro- 
per for the wife of Dunallan to possess his afiec- 
tions. I shall make the attempt, because both 
will be happy if I succeed ; if not, I shall at least 
have done my duty. I may be mortified and 
humbled, but I have now learnt that it is good for 
me to be so. Pride and false deUcacy would na- 
turally have been my guides. And the struggle 
must be, duty against pride, and against my na- 
ture." 

3* 
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Thus far had Catharine proceeded in her plans 
for the future when a servant entered to say» that 
Mr. Dunallan waited for the ladies in the library. 
With a beating heart Catharine proceeded thither. 
Dunallan, with his habitual politeness, recognized 
their entrance, but immediately again fixed his 
eyes on the book in his hand. He stood till the 
ladies were seated, and Catharine, recollecting her 
newly formed resolutions, uninvited, took her for- 
mer place beside him. 

When the service was over, Dunallan turned 
to Catharine, " Tou persevere in reading to the 
servants, I find,'' said he, in a grave, calm tone of 
voice. 

"Yes," replied Catharine, "I kept up the 
form. It was a pleasure to me even to do that." 

"Tou did all, Catharine, that any one could do. 
Every religious duty is form, unless it is blessed 
from above. I hope and trust your reading the 
Scriptures Was so ; and I am certain," added he, 
in a lower tone of voice, <' you have my warmest 
gratitude for so perseveringly fulfilling my re- 
quest." 

" It is I who ought to be grateful," replied Ca- 
tharine, '* for having been led to fulfil a duty so 
useful to myself." 

" Have you really found it so, Catharine I" 
asked Dunallan, on observing Mrs. Oswald and 
Helen engaged in conversation at some distance, 
and looking earnestly at Catharine as he spoke. 

She blushed, *^ I hope I have. If you think 
I deceive myself, I know you will tell me." 

" It is too, t6o easy to deceive ourselves," re- 
plied Dunallan, emphatically ; " but the study of 
the JBible, with the sincere desire of understand- 
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ing it, we are sure, are tlie best means of en 
lightening any mind and conscience." 

^' I do hope so," observed Catharine, with an 
expression of alarm and timidity on her coun- 
tenance from the earnestness of Dnnallan's man- 
ner. 

*^ Be assured they are," said he, more gently, 
and turning from her, he joined Mrs. Oswsdd and 
Helen. 

Mrs* Oswald soon proposed separating for the 
night* Her nephew, she said, must require re- 
pose. Dunallan had, in conversation, just betray- 
ed his having travelled for the two preceding 
nights. << For what reason 1" thought Catharine, 
but she checked her curiosity, and instantly se- 
conded Mrs. Oswald's proposal to retire. 



CHAPTER n. 

Catharine rose very early next morning, long 
)fore the late and clouded sun, that she might 
ive her now indispensable hour of solitude and 
Section,, and that she might also, before the 
nily again met, visit a poor old woman, who, 
the view of approaching death, seemed to find 
at consolation in her kindness. The sun was 
so low in the sky as to be concealed behind 
woods of Arnmore when Catharine returned 
I her expedition. She found the family were 
assembling in the library, and, liuxrpxi:^ ofL 
taJiking dress, she hastened to joVsx ^icifiSGD^ 
nsy however, the last. 
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" I "hear you were out, my love," whispered 
Mrs. Oswald, as Catharine passed her, *< was 
that prudent at such a season ?" 

CathariBe's already brightened complexion be- 
come more glowing ; *' I shall account to you af- 
terwards, my dear madam, for my early walk. 
I hoped to have returned sooner, — ^but, Mr. Dun- 
allan, do not let me now detain you." 

Dunallan immediately proceeded. 

When the servants were again withdrawn, Mrs. 
Oswald renewed her inquiries. '* Where in the 
world were you, Catharine 1" 

^' I shall tell you at another time, my dear ma- 
dam,'' replied she, observing that Dunallan's eyes 
were fixed upon her. 

Dunallan turned away, and immediately left 
, the room. 

" Oh ! I have offended him !" exclaimed Ca- 
tharine. " How wrong ! I ought to have no con- 
cealments with him." 

'< Indeed, my love, he is quite unaccountable," 
said Mrs. Oswald. " Before you came he 
seemed quite miserable about you, and reproach- 
ed me almost with severity for suffering you to 
^xpose your precious health in such a manner ; 
yet when you appeared, he assumed a coldness 
of looks which I am sure were a mere disguise. 
There is some strange mystery in all this. But 
tell me, Catharine, where have you been ?" 

Catharine satisfied Mrs. Oswald's curiosity in 
a few words, and described the scene she has just 
witnessed ; they then proceeded to the breakfast- 
room. Catharine intended immediately, on 
^ain meeting him, to mention to Dunallan the 
object of ier early walk, but be \\iatB.Qtly began 
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to talk on aaother subject. He looked more him- 
self this morning, though still looking ill, and at 
times very grave, yet he became more cheerful 
every moment. Catharine's ease and playful- 
ness returned with his returning smiles, and again, 
as formerly, she began to look unconsciously, for 
the expression that what she had just said, pro- 
duced in his countenance, before she felt satisfied 
that she was right 

Mrs. Oswald listened with delight to a con- 
versation which seemed to promise returning 
confidence and happiness. It was soon inter- 
rupted, however, by a servant announcing a visit- 
er; ** Doctor Angus, the worthy clergyman of 
the parish.'' Dimallan for a moment seemed 
disappointed, but the happy looks of the good 
man, immediately recalled his kinder feelingSy 
and he hastened to meet him with the utmost 
cordiality. 

'^ My dear sir," said the doctor, << excuse this 
early visit. I could not resist coming to welcome 
you home." 

** Thank you, doctor," said Dunallan, <* I in- 
tended to have visited you thismoming." 

<* Tour horses are now at the door, dear sir," 
said the doctor, << which induced me to intrude 
before you went out" 

*< Do you mean to ride this very cold day, 
Mr. Dunallan 1" asked Catharine, .anxiously; 
<< surely a little rest after your late fatigues would 
be better." 

Dunallan smiled; <<I do not think that you, 
Catharine, are much entitled to prescribe care 
and avoiding of cold and so on ." 

" Indeed," 5aid the doctor, *' if Mt^. I>^a«V- 
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Ian did not prove so incontrovertibly by her looks 
that she does not suffer from her disregard of 
weather, and every difficulty, when bent on doing 
good, I should say she exposed herself rather too 
much. Tou, sir," continued the doctor, anxious- 
ly, *< do not appear to have of late enjoyed the 
blessing of health so perfectly." 

'<Tou are mistaken, doctor, I have enjoyed 
perfect health," replied Dunallan, hurriedly, and 
turning away, but instantly recovering himself, 
** I am indeed, delighted and thankful to find Ca- 
thanne look so well." 

The doctor perceived he had touched on some 
unpleasant subject, and turning to Catharine, 
said, " I find, madam, that you saw poor Elspeth 
this morning:" 

*•* I did," replied Catharine, blushing. 

f ' She has at last got away," said the doctor. 

<< Gone 1" asked Catharine. 

<< Tes, madam. She lived only about an hour 
after you lefl her." 

Catharine's eyes filled with tears ; "' I did not 
think it would have been quite so soon; were you 
with hear at the last, doctor ?" 

** I was, madam. Her last words were, ' Tell 
my dear lady, that all is light now. I need ho 
priest but the one everlasting High Priest — my 
lady told me truth — she read me truth — my poor 
soul is safe — Ho will cast out none who come to 
Him — ^peace ! peace !' she leant back with an ex* 
pression of such joy, I cannot describe it, and ex* 
pired." 

Catharine was much moved. 

'< Of whom do you speak V^ asked Dunallan, 
mdi great interest. 



<' Of the oU widow, to whom jao,Bir, gave the 
30tta£e on the edge of the lake.'' 

^ Ofa, I rememher her. She waa a eathoKc" 

^ TeS| and never would su&r me to apeak to 
ler on Uie subject of religion," repUed the dec- 
or, " till about a month ago. I do not know by 
vhat means Mrs* Dunallan overcame her igno- 
-ance and superstitious prejudices." 

*^ 1 1" exclaimed Cadtarine, '< I did nothing in 
he world but attempt to persuade her to read the 
Bible. At first she would not without the per- 
nission of her priest ; but he was at such a dis-> 
aiice she could not go to him. I then began by 
•epeating parts of the Bible to her, and she was 
It last prevailed on to listen while I read it. She 
hen became so eager to hear it, that she used to 
mtreat her neigfaUiurs to read to her : and she 
eamt its contents with wonderful quickness. Of 
ate she has thought death very near, and her for- 
ner ideas regarding the necessity of having a 
iriest to perform the ceremonies of her church, 
md prepare her for death, have made her at times 
i^ery uneasy. I was so ignorant myself, that I 
mew not well how to argue from the Bible against 
hose superstitious notions, but I searched for 
mch passages as I thought suited to convince 
aar, that a man at that moment, could make no 
ikeration on the real state of her soul; that 
ler priest's prayers would be of no avail, unless 
ihe herself had a heart to pray, and if she had,- 
she might be assured that God had bestowed it 
jpon her. and would listen to her requests, i 
bund many parts of Scripture confirm this, and 
inew nothing better to say.'- 
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<'Nodiii^ better was required, you see," said 
Dunallan, with much emotion. 

<' Ah I Catharine, you have been so highty fii- 
youred as to have been made the means of saving 
an immortal soul,'' said Mrs. Oswald. 

<*Mrs. Dunallan has, indeed, been blessed 
with great success in all her endeavours to do 
good," said the doctor. *^ You will be surprised, 
sir, to see what efl^ts all your plans have had 
under your lady's care." 

** And still more under yours, my good doe- 
tor," said Catharine. 

** Ah ! my dear lady," replied the doctor, « I 
have been here twenty years ; that answers for my 
part, for though I had seen some reform in the mo- 
rals of my flock, I must now say, that the change 
has been greater since Mr. Dunallan and you, ma- 
dam, came here, than during all the many years 
before*" 

** We must forget the past, doctor," said Dun- 
allan ; *' you know there were many causes for- 
merly for your want of success. But, pray, tell 
me more about the people." 

*' Well, sir, your library is doing immense good- 
fiver since your lady has attended in person when 
the books were given out, and in her irresistible 
way has recommended particular ones to those 
who applied, it is astonishing how the people have 
improved." 

'' But, Catharine, how in the world can you 
know what books are most proper for each appli- 
cant ]" asked Dunallan, his countenance expres- 
sing the greatest pleasure while he looked for her 
answer. 

'' Indeed I do not know," replied she, " but 
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Dr. Angus tells me the characters of the people 
and of the books, and I just recommend what I 
think wHl he most suitable, and they like this at- 
tention on my part, and read carefully what I re- 
commend, because, I suppose, they, think their 
doing so wiH please you," 

Dunallan smiled. 

" And then," resumed the doctor, " your ladfB 
and Mrs. Oswald's constant attendance at ehurcb, 
morning and evening, and their exemplary deport* 
ment during the service, have worked a wonder- 
ful change. Now every body comes to church, 
and every one tries to listen ; and indeed, sir, the 
- good effects of this follow me to my study, for 
it is discouraging to preach without being attend- 
ed to. Now I feel it a delight to prepare instruc* 
tions for my attentive people. So much good can 
one family in an exalted situation do, who are 
guided by the pure precepts of religion. Now 
H is really the desire of the people to receive 
information on that subject which is of more im« 
portance than all others ; and many, particulariy 
among the young, begin to evince the most 
'earnest concern respecting their immortal inteo- 
mrts*" 

Dunallan's eyes glistened while the doctor con^ 
ftbued to enumerate the many improyements^ 
which had taken place during his abisence, and 
when, after nearly two hours, the good man took 
hb Wave, he still continued to converse on the 
Bobject with Mrs. Oswald and Catharino.^ Helen 
soon left the rooqfi. Mrs. Oswald then fonnd 
some excuse for going,, but her absence had not 
the effect she desired; Dunallan became «i\^TiX 
ind ewhamanedf and Cdth^iin^ felt Vnft etc^o^ 

Vol. " 
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rassment infectious. Dunallan seemed to per- 
ceive this, and saying hurriedly, *' I do not at- 
tempt to thank you, Catharine, for all your care 
of my people, but believe me, it is because I 
cannot ;" he was leaving the room, when Catha- 
rine said, 

, << I entreat you, do not pain me by thinking, 
that what has been my greatest pleasure can 
have been any trouble to me. May I ask you, 
never again to mention your gratitude on this 
subject?" 

Dunallan stopt. << Oh ! Catharine !" exclaiiiir 
ed he, earnestly, <<I wish I could understaiid; 
you. Is it possible you can, even on such sub- 
jects as these, wish to —but pardon me, I h^ 
almost forgot my promise." He then has^il^^f 
quitted the room leaving Catharine surpriso^i:^ ; 
and alarmed by his manner and inexplicable 
words: but all attempts to unravel his meanings' 
she found were vain. . : ^ 
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CHAPTER III. 



A WEEK passed away, and nothing occurred to 
lead to any explanation of Dunallan's conduct : 
he seemed, however, to become less unhappy 
every day, and his warmly expressed approbation 
of all Catharine had done in his absence — his grati- 
tude—his gentle attentions, and ever pleasing con« 
Tersation, gave a new interest to her existence. His 
frequent appearance of melancholy, still, however, 
gave her continual uneasiness, while his evident 
suspicion, at times, of her sincerity, led her to 
fear she had in some way injured herself in his 
opinion ; and kind, and attentive, and gentle, as 
he ever was, there was yet a something in his 
manner which deterred her from asking any ex- 
planation ; or, indeed, from ever being quite at 
ease with him. DunaJlan, too, did not now seek 
her society, but, on the contraty, seemed careful- 
ly to avoid being left alone with her. 

One evening, on receiving his letters, Catharine 
observed that after reading one, Dupallan became 
extremely pale ; he looked anxiously at her, but 
she instantly turned away her eyes, and felt griev- 
ed that he should know she had seen his emo- 
tion. During that evening he was even more 
than usually gentle and attentive in his manner 
to her. The idea that Dunallan hadduTvu^VAA 
absence, met with some amiable being U> viYioTa 
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he had Involuntarily given his affections, had long 
and frequently presented itself to Catharine's 
mind ; but the idea was so painful, she had the 
more easily succeeded in fulfilling what she con- 
sidered a duty, by banishing as much as she pos- 
sibly could, every thought that led to the subject. 
Dunallan's letter of this night, however, she 
could not help believing, was connected with this 
painful idea, and this thought rendered his atten- 
tions less pleasing. 

Next morning his manner was even more sooth- 
ingly gentle than the evening before ; but the 
same ideas still possessed her mind. She admir- 
ed Dunallan's attempt, as she thought, to be kind 
to his poor unloved wife, but each new and gentle 
attention increased her sadness, and as soon as 
breakfast was over she rose to leave the room. 
She went to a window as she passed. The snow 
had again fallen as deep as ever, and she felt un- 
certain whether she should on that day visit her 
school, which she had done less frequently since 
Dimallan's return. She was surprised on observ- 
ing the road in the avenue opened for a carriage. 

^^ Who is going out in a carriage ?" asked she ; 
but it instantly struck her that Dunallan was again 
about to leave Arnmore. She felt a sickness come 
over her heart, but turned away, for Dunallan had 
f(^owed her to the window. 

^< I received a letter last night, Catharine, 
which ^" he stopt— — 

^< Which must take you from home, Mr. Dun- 
allan,'' said Catharine, in a cold but hurried tone 
of voice. 

'^ Not me, Catharine^" said Dunallan. 

^ Who then ?" asked Cathaiine, turning round 

lAe spoke. 
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He looked much distressed. ** My letter was 
from Dunallan Castle." 

*^ And my fatherisill;— Ob ! Mr. Dunallan. 
how could you conceal this from roe ! My father ! 
my dear father !" 

<< Be composed, dearest Catharine, I have only 
attempted to save you from unnecessary pain. 
You could not have travelled till the road was open- 
ed." 

** Forgive me, Mr. Dunallan : you are always 
kind ; but now you will allow me to go to him." 
She burst into tears. 

'< All is ready for your departure, dearest Catha- 
rine." 

** But is my father very ill 1" 

Dunallan gave her a letter from Elizabeth. 

<<I must be alone when I read this,'' said she, 
turning to go. 

She trembled excessively. Dunallan support- 
ed her to the door of her apartment. She there 
found Martin making preparations for her journey, 
and Mrs. Oswald herself assisting her. '^Ah ! 
my dear, kind Mrs. Oswald, that is too, too 
much !" 

Mrs. Oswald pressed her to her heart. '' Do 
not think of me, my love ; think only at present of 
the mercy |and kindness of your Heavenly Father 
to those who put their trust in Him, and place all 
your confidence in his promised care and pre- 
sence." 

Oatharine could not speak, but hastening into 
her dressing-room, threw herself upon her knees, 
and in that posture opened Elizabeth's letter. 

*^ I have delayed as long as I think I ougjkvl;) \o 
give you the pain^ my own Catharme, wYivOx \ 

4* 
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Qow fear I must. Your dear father was taken ill 
about a fortnight ago. He did not wish any one 
to be informed of it, or to come to him at this se- 
vere season ; but I learnt it from his physician, 
who bad been sent for from Edinburgh, and who 
considered it proper to acquaint me with his illness. 
My mother is too delicate to think of travelling at 
this Beason of the year, much as she wished it, I 
therefore came here immediately. I found my 
4ear uncle looking very ill, though not suffering 
much. He has become gradually worse since my. 
arnvd, and though he has positively forbidden my 
acquainting you with his illness, I dare no longer 
conceal it from you . He is constantly talking 
of his beloved child, but says he would not for the 
world you knew that he was ill, for he knows you 
would attempt to come to him, and that the roads 
ti^ar Ammore must at present be entirely shut up. 
He often expresses a wish to see Mr. Dunallan, 
who, he supposes is now at Arnmore, but seems to 
think Mr. Dunallan regards him with so much dis- 
like, that he would not willingly come to him." 

Catharine hurried over the remaining part of 
Elizabeth's letter ; only one idea was now present 
to her mind, — her father's life was in danger! 
She prayed earnestly for his recovery ; she prayed 
for strength and composure of mind for herself, 
that she might be enabled to attend him, what- 
ever sfiould be the event, without disturbing him 
by her emotions. She ardently desired that Dun- 
allan would agree jto her father's wish, and go to 
him ; but she shrunk from the idea of making the 
request, as she well knew with what coldness, at 
least, he regarded Lord Dunallan. Her father's 
danger, however, and the recollection of his utt^ 
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neglect of all that was necessary to prepare his 
soul for its eternal state, almost overpowered 
her, and soon overcoming every other feeling, she 
-determined, at least, to attempt to induce Dunal- 
lan to accompany her to her father's sick room. 

" All is ready, my love," said Mrs. Oswald, 
as Catharine hurriedly passed her. Catharine 
did not stay to reply, but^proceeded towards the 
breakfast room. Dunallan, however, was in the 
ball, and seemed prepared to go out. He was 
himself giving directions to the servants, who 
were putting things into the carriage, which was 
to carry Catharine away, " Ah I" thought she, 
** he is going out to ride as usual, and only waits 
till I am gone." Her heart sunk, but again re- 
collecting her father, she almost in despair, ap- 
proached him. 

** Will you allow me to speak with you in pri- 
vate, Mr. Dunallan, for one moment?" 

Dunallan started on hearing her voice, and 
immediately accompanied her to the nearest 
apartment. 

'' You will think I encroach on your goodness, 
Mr. Dunallan, but at this moment I cannot, I 
ought not to think of any one but my father ; you 
know his danger ; you know, Mr« Dunallan, how 
little he regarded, how little he attempted to 
prepare — " Catharine became breathless, and 
stopt. 

'' My dearest Catharine, what do you wish ? 
Do not recall such remembrances." 

<< Oh ! I cannot banish them ; but it is not 
jet too late. My father wishes to see you, Mr. 
Dunallan — could you overcome your foimet 
feelings for him— ^ould you forgive Yam^^^ 
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misery he has cost you, and agree to his wish ; 
how irresistibly would such goodness convince 
him of the power and perfection of your princi- 
ples !" 

" Most assuredly, Catharine, I will go to him 
if he wishes it ; I have nothing to forgive ; I 
only wanted your permission to accompany you, 
but dreaded asking it, lest at such a moment 
my presence should only have annoyed you. 
May I now hope you will suffer 'me to accompany 
you ?" 

Catharine's eyes filled with tears. " How ge- 
nerously you always " she could say no 

more, tears choked her utterance, and she hur- 
ried away. 

In a few minutes Catharine and Dunallan were 
on their road to Dunallan Castle. Catharine 
felt the support Dunallan's presence gave her. 
She felt her hopes reviving, because he spoke as 
if he believed Lord Dunallan might yet recover. 
All his coldness of manner, too, was now gone. 
He seemed painfully uneasy lest she should suf- 
fer from the severity of the weather. He had 
completely wrapped her in a large fur pelisse, 
and soon threw another to the bottom of the car- 
riage, to save her still more perfectly from the 
chill air ; yet still seemed unsatisfied. 

" I am quite warm and comfortable, Mr. Dun- 
allan," said Catharine, smiling sweetly. " Per- 
mit me to attend to your health now ; this pe- 
lisse is far too beautiful to be trpd upon." She 
would have presented it to him, but he put it 
gently away. , 

'^ I am accustomed to cold, Catharine," said 
^e, smiling sadly ; " I rather long for its bracing 
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power. I wish it could penetrate to my soul, and 
renovate its strength also." 

Catharine looked surprised, Dunallan spoke 
with an expression so unlike his usual self-com- 
mand. He turned away, and for some moments 
continued silent. 

The country through which they passed was 
one immense and continued waste of untrodden 
snow. The day was dark and gloomy ; not a 
hreath of wind stirred the trees, as they stood 
bearing, to their smallest branches, their cold, 
Boft load of snow. 

Dunallan, however, soon began to converse 
with his usual power of exciting interest ; and 
heavy, and apprehensive for the future, as Ca- 
tharine's heart was, she felt surprised when the 
short day closed in. The road had been cleared 
wherever it was necessary, and fresh horses were 
ready at every stage. Dunallan had not pro- 
posed her stopping for a moment on the road, so 
that at an early hour in the evening, Catharine per- 
ceived that they were approaching Dunallan Cas- 
tle. Her apprehensions again returned with 
overpowering force. She entreated Dunallan 
to stop the carriage at one of the cottages in 
the road. " They will all know how he is," said 
she. 

Dunallan immediately stopped the carriage, 
but told Catharine he had sent forward a servant 
whom ihey would soon meet. At this moment 
the man rode up to the carriage. 

'< My Lord is better to-day, sir," said he, in an- 
swer to Dunallan's inquiries. 

« Thank God !" exclaimed Cathadne) >a\a^^xv^ 
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*^ Thank God !" repeated Dunallan, energeti- 
cally. 

Catharine was now all impatienco to embrace 
her father. '' Should this illness be the means 
of leading my father to attend to religion," said 
she, thoughtfully, '' I shall not regret it. Per- 
haps it is thus that God has been pleased to an- 
swer my prayers for him. But what am I, that 
God should listen to my poor, unworthy prayers ? 
Tell me, Mr. Dunallan, do you think it presump- 
tion or enthusiasm to suppose that God does any 
thing in consequence of our prayers ?' 

<< No, Catharine, I think it presumptuous in 
the last degree, to dare to disbelieve what God 
himself has declared to be the case ; and he has 
said, that he is ^ the hearer of prayer,' and that 
* the prayer of the righteous availeth much.' " 
' ''Ah, yes! but not such prayers as mine; 
from a heart so apt to wander from him — so evil 
— so occupied with trifles — so altogether unwor- 
thy ; from a mind so ignorant and dark, that I 
can only at intervals form such ideas of him as 
to excite that love he demands, and feel in gene- 
ral only that dread of offending him which makes 
me tremble. Prayers from a mind in such a state 
cannot be acceptable." 

<' Pardon me, dear Catharine, I think, on the 
contrary, that, in your account of yourself, I see 
the very character which our heavenly Father has 
declared he will regard, ' to this man will I look, 
even to him that is poor, and of a contrite spirit, 
and that trembleth at my word.' " 

Catharine melted into tears, '' Ah, thank you, 
ihai^ jou, a thousand times, for these precious 
wotds! I shall not soon forgel iViem. How 
sweetly comforting they are V» 
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If you indeed wish not to forget them, Ca- 
tharine," replied Dunallan, with extreme gentle- 
ness, ^' and to feel that comfort they are gracious- 
ly intended to bestow, thank Him whose words 
they are, and who alone can enUghten the 
mind." 

Catharine remained silent; she was touched 
by Dunallan's words, and by his gentle, yet ear- 
nest manner. 

^< Do not be displeased with roe, Catharine," 
resumed he ; " believe me, that, in thus ventur- 
ing to risk offending you, on all occasions where 
y<our. first and best interests are concerned, I pre- 
fer your real happiness to my own present com- 
fort at least" 

'^ Displease me !" repeated Catharine, '' I wish 
you saw my heart, Mr. Dunallan." 

" Do you, Catharine ?" asked Dunallan, in an 
incredulous tone of voice. 

'* At this moment, Mr. Dunallan, I do." 

Dunallan was silent ; and, in a few minutes, 
they entered the grounds of Dunallan Castle. 
The moon was obscured by clouds, but still its 
light, joined to the brightness of the snow, ena- 
bled Catharine to trace the well-known scenery 
around her, while her feeUngs became flurried and 
confused by the various ideas which now crowd- 
ed into her mind. The dreariness of the wide 
expanse of snow — the melancholy occasion of 
her return to her early home — Dunallan's pre- 
sence, which ever excited a deep, and now a pain- 
ful interest, from his unaccountable conduct, con- 
trasted with his irresistibly gentle and pleasing 
manners and conversation — her a^^xo:dJc^Vxck% 
meetings ^ith ber father— the pVcasm^VQ^^i ^ 
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again seeing Elizabeth — all struggled for the 
first place in her thoughts, and by turns occupied 
it At last the carriage stopt. Dunallan threw 
open the door on his side, and in a nK)ment stood 
retdy to assist Catharine's trembling attempts to 
hasten to Elizabeth, who stood within the great 
door of the hall to receive her. Dunallan almost 
carried her into the house. 

"]V{y own Elizabeth!" "My beloved Ca- 
tharine !" exclaimed the friends, ardently embrac- 
ing. 

"My kindest, dearest Elizabeth !" said Catha- 
rine, when they had reached the apartment to 
which Ehzabeth led the way, " you have been 
my father's successful nurse, and he is better." 

" Tes, dearest Catharine, this day he has been 
less uneasy, I think.'^ 

" Less uneasy !" repeated Catharine, " is that 
all ?" She attempted in vain to be calm, and 
burst into tears. Elizabeth attempted to sooth 
her, but in vain. 

" Does he know I am coming, Elizabeth ! 
May I see him now ?" 

" He knows you are coming, my dearest Ca- 
tharine, and yon will relieve him from his anxie- 
ty about you by seeing him immediately ; but, 
my Catharine, you must, for his sake, be com- 
posed ; you will find him altered in appearance." 

Catharine started and shuddered. 

" A very slight and short illness greatly altera 
the appearance at times, dearest Catharine," said 
Dunallan ; " you must be prepared to expect this, 
but do not be alarmed ; Uien speaking in a low* 
ertone of voice, *< remember in whose merciful 
and compaaaioQ^te bands luS| tyDii «Ul oik Uv«s 
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are} aud trust all your anxieties and fears to 
him." 

Catharine instantly became composed. She 
turned to Elizabeth, <<I am composed, Eliza- 
beth ; take me to my father." She then led the 
room, internally imploring that support to which 
Dunallan had turned her thoughts. 

It was more than an hour before Catharine 
again joined Dunallan ; and, though her eyes 
showed traces of the tender nature of her meet- 
ing with her father, her countenance had resum- 
ed, in some degree, its usual happy and lively 
expression. 

<'*My father is not so ill as I feared," exclaim- 
ed she, on entering the room, ^* I am sure he is 
not." 

Dunallan's countenance instantly reflected the 
pleasure that glowed in hers. << He has trusted 
to me to express his gratitude to you, Mr. Dun- 
allan," continued Catharine, '^fdr thus kindly 
Indulging his wishes. He is anxious to see you, 
but is too much exhausted now. In the morning 
he hopes for that pleasure. And now, how shall 
I express both his gratitude and my own?" added 
she. 

'^ By never mentioning the word to me, Ca- 
tharine," replied Dunallan ; '' for, whenever you 
do, I feel as if you meant to remind me how 
painful it is to be in the slightest degree oblig- 
ed by one, who has cost you so much unhappi- ' 
ness." 

<< Unhappiness !" repeated Catharine ; but Eli- 
zabethV entrance prevented her expressing the 
feelings Dunallan's words and manner had vga^yl- 
ed ; and, on redeetton, fihe was ^%& ^^ ^^ 
beea iatenvptedi foh kind tt^lA WSAiQflOA W ^^ 

Vol. IL^5 
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manner during this day had been, he had said no- 
thing to do away her fears that some cliuse ex- 
isted which led him to wish rather to avoid than 
to seek to excite her affection for him. She soon 
returned to her father's apartment, and remained 
with him as long as his anxiety for her would 
suffer her to s'tay. She then lingered near the 
door of his room, till she heard all silent and 
quiet within ; and, after praying for every bless- 
ing to rest upon him, she retired for the night. . 

Catharine ordered Martin to call her at an ear- 
ly hour next morning ; but for once Martin was 
disobedient ; and fatigue so far overcame her anx- 
iety, that the late sun was completely risen when* 
she awoke. She started from her pillow, and, 
dressing as hastily as she could, went immedi- 
ately to the door of her father's apartment. His 
servant was in the anteroom. She inquired if 
her father was awake, and was informed that Mr. 
Dunallan had' been with him for the last hour. 
Catharine rejoiced at this interview, and, deter- 
mining not to interrupt it, was turning to go in 
quest of Elizabeth, when the door of her father's 
apartment was softly opened, and Dunallan him- 
self appeared. 

<< How kind is this !" said she to him, her eyes 
filling as she spoke. Dunallan's own bore traces 
of recent softness. He inquired tenderly for Ca- 
tharine's health. 

** Quite, quite well. May I now go to my fa- 
ther, or shall I disturb him ?" 

^' No, Catharine, you cannot disturb him : he 
says your presence has restored to him all that 
he really values on earth." 

^^ My dear father P^ said Catharinej tenderly, 
^d turning bastily away to go to Ykvrcv. 
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I received her with eager fondness. After 
moments he began to talk of Dunallan. 
had formed a most erroneous opinion both 
n and of his religious sentiments, Catha- 
* said he. '< He is the most feeling man I 
saw ; and, instead of being severe and con- 
:uous, as I supposed his singular opinions 
im to be, he has the humblest heart of any 
[ ever conversed with." 
tharine could not refrain from tears while 
Uher continued thus to praise Dunallan. 
3y dear father," said she, <<you had indeed 
)d most erroneous notions of Mr. Dnnal- 
I too had suffered myself to be so prejo- 
against him, that I look back still with shame 
grief to the time he formerly spent under 
roof. Now, I hope, we both know how to 
him." • ' 
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CHAPTER IV. 



For the first fortnight Catharine scarcely 
left her father's room. He seemed revive 
the presence of his beloved child, and to gn 
losing sight of her for a moment. Dunal! 
society soon also became almost as necessai 
him as Catharine's. He constantly desire 
have them both near him. Catharine was i 
tiiereifore, constantly seeing Dunallan, and 
such ciromncrtanoes as to do away every fe< 
but that of gratitude. His gentleness to 
father — his alfectionate kindness, and feeling 
tentions, increased in proportion as Lord Di 
lan^s esteem and affection increased for 
His manner to herself— mild, gentle, and p< 
but again reserved, made her very unhappy ; 
she could not at times help thinking, thai 
coldness was in some degree assumed. 
while employed in those tender cares which 
father's situation required, she met Dunal 
eyes, fixed upon her with looks of interest 
admiration ; but in vain did she attempt to 
jecture what could be the cause of his eoldi 
real or assumed. He was ever on the w: 
also, lest she shqiild suffer from fatigue, an 
bear it for her. One evening, Lord Dun; 
had fallen asleep, while Catharine, who & 
bebiadhia chair, supported his Yiq%& oh \v«i 
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gom* Lord Dunallan's complaint prevented his 
sleeping but in a sitting posture ; he now seem- 
ed to find his attitude an easy one, for his sleep 
was unusually calm and tranquil. Catharine 
l>ecame pale from fatigue, but refused to resign 
her place to Dunalian. 

"I would not disturb him for the world," 
whispered she to him, when he in the same tone 
of voice entreated her to resign her charge to 
him. 

He stood near her in evident uneasiness. 

**" You will kill yourself, Catharine ; I entreat 
you, suffer me. I shall not disturb your patient." 

^' No, no, do not ask me. I am not fatigued." 

Dumdlan remained near her, apparently roisera- 
Ue, till Lord Dunalian awoke; and after that 
evening, watched with such care, that he was 
-always ready to support Lord Dunallan^s droop- 
ing head when it appeared that he was weary of 
his usual supports. 

A thousand similar attentions, performed with 
the utmost gentleness and feeling, while at the 
same time, an expression of deep sadness cloud- 
td his own countenance and manner, excited 
feelings of gratitude and interest in Catharine 
which she could not repress, and which daily in- 
cieased. 

Dunalian also frequently conversed with Lord 
Dunalian on the subject of religion, which was 
the only one in which he now took any continued 
interest : and Catharine listened, with delighted 
attention, to his animated, and feeling, and con- 
vincing replies to the cavilling arguments of her 
&kher. Dunalian went patiently ove.Y ^x\^ cssex 
the^ame ground, gking a pl;ivtu\ Vuyu Vo \:u^ v^*^- 

5* 
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vishness of sickness, and, with persevering earn-^ 
estness, placing his subject in every varied pdnt 
of view. 1& society became each moment 
more necessary to Lord Dunallan. Catharine 
too, was now so constantly with her father, thai 
Elizabeth, who found herself of no real use, al 
last consented to her entreaties to return to Mr. 
Melville, whose patience at her absence seemed, 
wholly exhausted. 

Catharine, however, almost regretted havings 
suffered her friend to go, when, on the first day 
after her departure, she found herself alone with 
Dunallan. It was afler dinner, and the servants 
bad left, the room. This was the only hour in 
the day in which Lord Dunallan chose to be left 
alone, so Catharine had no excuse for quitting 
Dunallan. He now himself appeared embarras* 
sed, and for once at a loss for conversation. 
Catharine first broke silence. 

•*Do you think my father recovers at all, Mr. 
Dunallan?" 

He hesitated, << What is your opinion, Catha- 
,arine?' 

(«I cannot say that I think he does; but I 
am so apprehensive — ^perhaps you see different- 
ly." 

Dunallan seemed unwilling to answer her qnes* 
tion. 

^< I am prepared to hear any opinion, Mr. Dun- 
allan." 

^' Tour father himself has little hope of recove- 
ry, Catharine. Whatever is the event I think we 
ought to feel thankful for this, as it has the best 
of all effects. At your father's age, few pleasures 
remain for us in this world. O^Vil^^C^Hyo^ 
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rinei to wish, for our own sakes, to keep those we 
love here, when those years are come in which 
ihey say, ^ I have no pleasure in them V " 
. *' Oh, no," replied Catharine ; "if my father 
thought and felt on all subjects as you do, Mr. 
Donallan, I could forget my own wishes ; but" — 
she^stopt, and sighed heavily. 

<^ Tour father, Catharine, when I was last here, 
was an avowed infidel. He now wishes to find 
Ihat the Christian religion is true. If you re- 
member what I wrote you were my own sentiments 
at one time of my life, you will feel that, of all 
men, I ought least to lose hope of others. He 
who taught me to differ, can in a moment impart 
to another a greater portion of that light which I 
have unworthily received," 

Catharine was moved, for Dunallan spoke as if 
he deeply felt what he expressed. " You know 
lilways how to impart comfort at least, Mr. Dun- 
allan," replied she, with emotion ; '* and now 
that I have an opportunity, suffer me to express 
the gratitude which I confess almost oppresses 
me, for all your unwearied kindness to my father 
—your patience — ^your constant goodness." Her 
eyes filled with tears, and she rose and turned 
away to conceal them. 

Dunallan followed her, " Gratitude again, Ca- 
tharine ! Why do you still use that expression to me? 
When we parted, before I went abroad, you al- 
lowed me to call myself your friend. You your- 
self invited me to assume the privileges of friend- 
ship. You allowed me to hope that you were 
pl^ed with my feeling the affection of a friend 
for you. I have never claimed mote^ '^eV ^wv 
hsfe treated me as a stranger, or xatXvet txa ^v\ ^t.- 
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acting, unreasonable being, whom you dread to 
offend ; for whose acts of common kindness you 
must feel an oppressive sense of gratitude* 
What have I done to give you cause for all thisi 
Catharine?" 

Catharine was so astonished by this address as 
to be quite unable to answer a word . 

" I detest all concealments," resumed Dunal- 
lan : '< On my part there shall be none ; and I 
will now acknowledge, that my letters, at least 
some of them, during my absence, I now regret 
having written. I do not ask you to remember 
the cause — the style of your letters — nothing 
should have made me for an instant forget how I 
ought to have acted towards you. Forgive me,^ 
Catharine, for having been led, even by you, into 
feelings of resentment, which towards you could 
only last till I again had an opportunity of seeing 
and feeling the perfect simplicity, the ingenuous 
openness of your character ; the certainty, that 
when you were in error, it was the consequence of 
cruel delusion and self-deception ; but I go too 
far, all I wish to say is, that I still feel for you all 
the friendship I did when we parted. Can you, 
Catharine, no longer regard me as you then did 1" 

*' I can, Mr. Dunallau," answered Catharine, 
holding out her hand to him, *' but I, too, hate all 
concealments ; surely it was not I who first — do 
I quite understand you 1" She blushed, and pro- 
ceeded hesitatingly, . '* Was 1 deceived, did I de- 
ceive myself in thinking your letters were strange- 
ly changed in style before mine were 1" 

Dunallan shook his head ; '* Ah ! Catharine," 

replied he, '^ do not attempt to say more ; it will 

not succeed. I ask not for your confidence any 
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farther till you choose to give it ine« Let as say 
no more of the past. ' We shall only remember, 
that all is agaia between us as it was when we 
parted at Ammore." 

Catharine felt pleased but unsatisfied, and turn- 
ed eonfusedly away from Dunallan's inquiring 
looks. 

<* Think no more now of what is past, dearest 
Catharine," said he, gently. << If at any future 
time you should feel disposed to treat me with 
more confidence, do not suffer yourself to be 
prevented by a consciousness of having erred, but 
remember how I attempted to win your confi- 
dence ; and that though, for your own sake, I 
can never assist you to palliate any error, yet you 
know how trivial I must consider yours compared 
to mj own. Forgive me, since I have ventured 
Ihoa fiuCy if, for once, I allude to another subject. 
Tou know, Catharine, that as a husband I deserve 
most deeply to sufier. * In so far as I could do so 
alone^ I should wish to bend in humble submis- 
nen to a retribution I feel to be so just ; but 
in some points it is impossible for me ultimate- 
ly to suffer alone ; and now forgive me, dear- 
est Catharine, for having been thus open with 
you, and let me no longer detain you from your 
ftther." 

Donallan seemed as if he wished to relieve 
Catharine from supposing herself obUged to give 
him any answer, and she was so utterly at a loss 
to comprehend what his last words meant, that 
she sufiered him to lead her to her lather's apart- 
ment, without attempting to say one word. 

Lovd Dunallan's emaciated counteTi^uc.^Vyiv^v* 
wei wkh pleaaure as they entered. ^^^"^ ^^' 
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tharine," said he, " how that smile of years 
chases away all my gloomy* thoughts." 

<< Why were your thoughts gloomy, my dearest 
father V 

<< Because the grave is a gloomy subject of 
thought, Catharioe. But I will not banish the 
roses from your cheek by my gloom. Dunallan, 
we must find some amusement for my child here, 
since she will not seek it elsewhere." 

" No, no, my dear father," said Catharine, with 
assumed cheerfulness, << it is your amusement we 
shall seek." 

Lord Dunallan shook his head, with an expres- 
sion of the most hopeless despondency. 

'* Perhaps, my dear lord«" said Dunallan, *< Ca- 
tharine may know some charm to take away the 
gloom, even from the subject you mentioned." 

'^ Oh, no, Dunallan ! to shut my eyes for ever 
on that sweet face, is the darkest ingredient of the 
gloom." 

<^ But it is not for ever, my dearest father. It 
may be but a short separation, even should you 
go before your child." 

*•* Ah ! my Catharine, it is easy with your youth 
and health to talk of death and the grave ; but, 
my child, when those roses are withered, and those 
luxuriant locks are thin and gray, and the grave 
seems near, and another state of existence re- 
ally approaching, then, my child, a film seems 
to fall from the eyes ; all that we valued before 
appears in its true insignificance ; the vain trap- 
ping of a past day ; and the state of the immor- 
tal spirit, that which before could scarcely fix a 
thought^ then seems of an importance so vast^ 
that the short time, failing ti^lVito I'etta U8> we 
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hfive to attend to it, seems so inadequate that we 
shriok in despair from the task. I have oflen, 
my Catharine, repented of having consulted your 
inclination so little in the choice of your husband. 
I still blame myself for this ; but heaven has re- 
warded your obedience to an unreasonable father, 
by giving you a friend and protector, who will, be- 
fore it is too late, lead you into the knowledge of 
those important truths your father never taught 
you." 

Catharine could not restrain her tears while her 
father spoke thus despondingly, and tenderly. 
She was seated close by him, and in silence press- 
ed the hand she held to her heart. Dunallan had 
stood near them. He now sat down on the other 
side of Lord Dunallan, who immediately held out 
his hand to him. 

^' My dear Dunallan, tliis is sad melancholy 
work for you, to watch a wretched old m£m, dying 
in the blue devils." 

*' I do not consider dying such a melancholy 
work as you seem to do, my lord," replied Dunal- 
lan, in a cheerful, though serious tone of voice. 
^' I have seen people die who would not have 
wished to live had it been in their power ; young 
people, too, who had met with nothing to teach 
them the insignificance which your lordship has 
just said characterizes every pursuit, when viewed 
firom the entrance into another state." 

'* I can easily conceive that of young people," 
replied Lord Dunallan. *' They still believe the 
creed their mothers taught them ; and conscious 
of innocence, they look with certainty to those 
scenes of felicity they have been led to belv^v^ 
awaits them in an immortal state, l&ul ^&^x\an- 
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ing entertained infidel principles, and havii 
the course of— Oh ! Dunallan, you do not 
what a life I have led — I " 

*< I know, my lord," interrupted Dunallan, 
in the eyes of the world your character hai 
as fair, or more so, than that of most othei 
and therefore must regard your present vie\ 
as a proof that the light of divine truth is 
on your mind, by which alone w^ can see w 
requisite to satisfy the laws of God. You 
my lord, that it is my firm belief, no human 
can be justified by his own merits in the si 
his Creator." 

" But you always return to that canting i 
ry," replied Lord Dunallan, peevishly, " wl 
■comprehend your meaning when you talk < 
puting the merits of another to rational ai 
countable creatures ?' 

** I do return to that mystery, my lord, be 
I know of nothing else to turn to," replied I 
Ian, mildly. <' You say, my lord, that de 
alarming to you, because you feel appreh' 
that your life has not been so spent as to be 
worthy at the great reckoning. I say that 
lieve no man's has been so spent ; and tl 
are lost forever, unless at that day we have 
grounds to rest our hopes of heaven upoc 
our imperfect obedience, — I may say, our 
nued disobedience to the laws of God." 

Lord Dunallan continued for some time 
and in deep thought, then said, << I have no 
worse than other men. For many years '. 
lived free from every vice ; in youth, to be 
but few men can restrain their passions in y 
^e Being who created us with those pasaioi 
excuse ibeir excess. He is good aad mw 
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Dunallan sighed deeply, *^ And would vou ra- 
ther, tny lord, trust that the Divine Being who has 
said, ^ that no unheliever, no impure person, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven :' would you ra- 
ther trust to an idea for which there is no ground 
in Scripture, that his pity will lead him to break his 
word, than receive the forgiveness of your sins, 
and admission into heaven on his own terms ?" 

*^ And what are those terms ?" 

Catharine looked at Dunallan with admiring 
gratitude, when he began again, for perhaps the 
hundredth time, to answer this question. He did 
80 with the utmost gentleness of voice and man- 
ner. 

<' The terms revealed to us in Scripture, my 
lord, are extremely simple, and, I think, com- 
pletely suited to the state of your feelings. They 
are merely these — < Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thoU| shalt be saved,' Tou have said, 
my lord, that you cannot beUeve. This state of 
mind is also anticipated in Scripture : and we are 
told that ' Faith is the gifl of God ;' and again, 
' That we must ask and we shall receive. That 
Grod will not despise the humble and contrite 
heart. That He is the hearer of prayer.' " 

^< Dunallan, I cannot pray." 

" Could you listen to the prayers of another, 
my lord V 

" Of a clergjrman ? certainly not — the whole 
neighbourhood would hear of it." 

«* Not a clergyman's then, my lord, but your 
soil's r* 

<< Yours, Dunallan?" He seemed affected. 
Duntdlan looked at Catharine. ^Vi<& «tK^^ 
through the tears that had filled Viet e^e^ oTv"OvktV' 

Vol. JL^6 
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allan's proposal, and immediately knelt down by 
her father. He laid his hand tenderly on h^ 
head for a moment, then covered his face, while 
Dunallan poured out his soul in fervent prayer to 
his Creator. He seemed to feel the exact state 
of Lord Dunallan's mind, and entered into his 
dark and confused conceptions of religion, and 
suited his ardent and humble requests so com- 
pletely to the wants of the immortal spirit, when 
ignorant and apprehensive, it trembles on the 
brink of eternity, that Lord Dunallan's enfeebled 
frame was scarcely able, while he listened, to 
support the emotions of his soul. 

'^ Leave me,'' said he, when Dunallan rose 
from his knees, <* leave me, my Catharine, leave 
me alone, dear excellent Dunallan." 

Catharine hesitated on seeing the perturbed ex- 
pression- of his countenance, but Dunallan took 
her hand, and gently drew her away. 

'* My dear Catharine," said he, when they 
reached another apartment, '< there are some 
feelings which cannot brook observation.'' 

Catharine remained silent, and continued lean- 
ing on Dunallan's arm, slowly to pace about the 
room. He too remained silent, and deeply 
thoughtful. <<What an astonishing change the 
approach of death makes, on every feeling and 
power of the soul!" said he at last '< How 
vividly it shows the true nature and value of 
things !" 

"Yes,'* replied Catharine; "I could wish its 
approach should always seem near for that 
cause. But Mr. Dunallan, do you think the 
^read of its approach has the same effect on eve- 
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** No, my dear Catharine, I too well know that 
it has not," replied Dunallan, sighing, or rather 
almost groaning, as he spoke. "^ I have seen 
the approach of death have no other effect than 
that of increasing the desire of accomplishing 
earthly schemes ; and the immortal spirit depart, 
satisfied with this, as if it had performed all its 
part. But what an awakening would be there !" 
Dunallan shuddered and clasped his hands to- 
gether with alarming energy. 
* " Ah !" said Catharine, *^ if people only knew 
the rest the mind feels when it has discovered, 
even imperfectly, the end of its existence !" 

*^ Yes, Catharine, but mankind will not believe 
this, though assured of it by the wisest and the 
best. The ear will not, cannot hear, till it is un- 
stopped — the eye cannot see — the heart cannot 
receive, till they are touched by a power from hea- 
ven. How intense is their blindness, who see 
something to interest in every object and every 
inquiry under the sun, but in that which relates 
to the future existence of the soul ; and who yet 
boldly avow, that they discover proofs of immor- 
tality in their own minds — who will spend an ex- 
istence in exploring into the minutest, and least 
valuable of the works of God, and be esteemed 
wise, while they turn with apathy from a Revela- 
tion which discloses to them the terms on which 
depends the happiness or misery of their immor- 
tal spirits during eternity. But, my dear Catha- 
rine, is it from your own experience, may I ask, 
that you have learnt to value so highly that rest 
of the mind which you described 1" 

**Yes," replied Catharine, blushing; <<biit I 
«nly know what it is. 1 do not ^el^oaMaiaVX^ 
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ways ; but knowing what it is, and where it is to 
be found, prevents at least the possibility of he- 
lieving, that the immortal part can be satisfi^ 
with what is not like itself, immortal. But, in- 
deed, Mr. Dunallan, we must now return to my 
father." 

« Do you fear that I shall ask you more ques* 
tions about yourself, Catharine ?" 

'^ No-— yes — I do not know why I should not 
like to answer you on this subject — but—" 

*' It is perfectly natural, my dear Cathariae ; 
but do not fear that I shall annoy you by my 
anxiety to know the state of your religious feel- 
ings and opinions — they cannot be concealed, 
Catharine— yet when you can, if ever that time 
ahall come, trust me with this most -precious part 
of your sentiments, you will find me very grate- 
fiil." They had now reached the door of Lord 
DunaUan's apartment Catharine stopt and said, 
<'I shall attempt to oyerconie my reserve, for 
my own sake, lif you will promise to correct my 
errors." 

^' I promise to iell you frankly my opinion at 
least," replied Dunallan. They then entered 
Xiord Dunallan's apartment. lie was sitting with 
hisiiead leaning oil his hand. He raised it on 
.&^ir entrance, and smiling more placidly than 
Catharine had obs^red him do since her return, 
*^Come, my dear young instructors," said he, <*I 
iiow like your lessons. — Dunallan, how shall I 
thank you for your patience with your old and 
stubborn pupil ?i— But, -Catharine, my child — 
Dunallan — I feel very faint, assist me to the 
ae6u^ 

fCkHmme/ond Dtunalkin aasisted hini) and laid 
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liim gently as he wished, and Catharine held a 
xx>rdial to his lips. He smiled as he received it 
from her ; but some internal failure of nature 
checked his smile, and for an instant brought a 
livid paleness, aitd an expression of sudden and 
startling alarm over his countenance. But this was 
soon past, and he raised his eyes to Heaven, full 
of such deep humility, and lowly tenderness of 
spirit, as almost to change the cast of his usually 
proud and stem features. Catharine looked at 
Dunallan ; she saw he was alarmed. He led the 
room, find returned immediately with the medical 
gentleman, who was in constant attendance. 
Lord Dunallan had been subject to these faintish 
attacks during the whole of his illness, but now 
he seemed more than usually gone. The doctor 
felt his pulse. 

" Mr Crawford, you are too late," said Lord 
Dunallan, faintly — *< I am gone." 

Mr. Crawford prescribed a restorative. 

<* You have been right, Crawford," said his 
lordship — "you told me the truth — I thank you 
— fare you well — leave me now — I wish to say 
something to my daughter." 

Crawford left the room. 

Lord DunaUan looked at Catharine, who hung 
ever him in speechless terror. " My child, I was 
prepared for this. Crawford did not think I 
should have survived so long, but God has mer- 
cifully spared me until " He stopt again, be- 
coming very faint— attempted to speak, but sud* 
denly starting, fell back into Dunallan's arms. 

Catharine chafed his temples — his hands — 
used every means to recal him, but lYi^ B^\t\V. "v^^ 
gone for even 

6* 
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DuoaUan lassisted Catharine in all her attempts. 
Mr. Crawford also indulged every wish, which in 
her almost distracted state of feelings, seemed to 
promise a ray of hope, though he gently expressed 
his fear that every efibrt was vain. 

Dunallan at last took her hand in his. << My 
dear Catharine, we expected this. How easily, 
how placidly has he left us ! We ought not to 
wish it otherwise." 

Dunallan's soothing and tender tone of voice 
gave the desired turn to Catharine's feelings. 
She burst into an agony of tears, and, disengaging 
herself from him, she clasped her arms around 
her father's insensible remains, and wept without 
restraint Dunallan was much affected, and did 
not for some time attempt to check her natural 
emotion. At last he again gently attempted to 
withdraw h^r from the scene. 

<< Remember, my-dearest Catharine, whO; sends 

this afSiction. We i^ust beheve that all His dis- 

.:pensations are dictated by His love, and attempt 

to prove our belief of this, and our gratitude, by 

resigning ourselves to His heavenly will." 

Catharine allowed him to lead her away a few 
steps, but then turned .back. ^< I cannot leave 
him, Mr. Dunallan ; let me see him carried to 
bed. Oh, my dear, my kindest father — ^" She 
would again have thrown herself upon the lifeless 
corpse, but Dunallan .put his arm around her, and 
gently drew her away. 

*f Allow me, trust me, Catharine, to see all 

done as you wish.'' He then led her reluctantly 

to her apartment. She entreated him to leave 

faer,.aQd return to theroom they had Je& Dun- 

alJan obeyed; and Catharine, Y(hea leftalone, 
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Btniggled to gain command of her thoughts and 
recollection, and, throwing herself on her knees, 
she attempted to raise her confused and agitated 
thoughts to heaven, and to implore resignation to 
the divine will. But her mind was unable to com- 
mand itself. She continued on her knees uncon- 
scious of the presence of Martin, who had follow- 
ed and stood near her in silent grief* At last 
some one knelt down beiside h^r. She started 
and looked up. '^ Mr. Dunailan !" exclaimed 
■she. 

*' Let us remain here, my Catharine ; all is as 
you wish elsewhere. Let us together ask the 
support of Him, who ^ Ilath smitten and will heal 
you.' " 

Catharine again bent down her head, and Dun- 
ailan, while he prayed, seemed to express the ve- 
ry inmost and uodeiined feelings of her heart. He 
expressed the most fervent gratitude for the light 
which had beamed on the departed spirit, before 
it had passed into its new and everlasting state of 
existence ; and she then dared to trust that the 
light was real. She became collected and com- 
posed as he proceeded. He prayed for her, that 
she might now be enabled to rely on her Creator 
as her father ; that she might believe, and com- 
prehend the glorious privileges of such a relation, 
the perfection of His character, who graciously 
called himself the Father of the orphan, the per- 
fection of his wisdom, his guidance, his power, 
his love, his tenderness ; the happiness of those 
who trusted in Him, their security, their promise 
of light and peace, and support in weakness. 
Dunallan's voice trembled as he prayed for C%xVi^* 
line, and be seemed obliged to 8tO]^)bQ^^M^^^\)n»<- 
b/e to command bia feelings. 
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When he had finished, he entreated her to 
tire to rest. " To-morrow," said he, " I hope 
shall be enabled to view this event with thani 
ness." 

Catharine could not speak. Dunallan a( 
ejaculated b fervent entreaty for the presenc 
her heavenly Father, and then led her. 

Catharine retired to bed, but n6t to sleep, 
was, however, calm, and indulged in that ten* 
ness of grief, which the recollection of thid k 
ness and affection of her father inspired. Tow; 
morning she fell asleep, and for a time forgo 
her sorrows. But how painful is the wakm| 
ter such repose ! How bitter the first return U 
collection, and to the reality of what has faapj 
ed ! Catharine felt all its misery. She did 
leave her room that day till late in the even 
Dunallan met her with a calm seriousness of r 
ner, which gradually restored that self-comn 
which she had lost on again meeting him. 
conversation, too, as it ever did, interested, 
at the same time strengthened her mind, whilt 
kindness soothed her heart. 



t 
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CHAPTER V. 



A WEEK passed away. Dunallan seemed to 
iunre do object but Catharine in ail he said and 
^id. He led her to speak to him of her grief, and 
of all that was nearest her heart. Catharine un- 
eofisciously leant to him next to heaven for sup- 
port and consolation. 

^ Several more weeks elapsed ; and again Catha- 
rine began to think of self, and of the future. 
She felt resigned to that will, which, in depriving 
iier of her last parent, bad gilded his dying mo- 
meiUs with hope, and spared her witnessing any 
defr^qre juifiering. She felt thankful for having 
htjd one -to console her in \iex grief» and to mourn 
witb 4ier, who had never for a moment ceaseid, in 
•tteoipting to ceconoiliB her to h,er loss, to lead 
her thoughts to the only true source of consola- 
tion and hi^piness— who had seemed to feel so 
deeply for her, that he had forgotten every other 
pursuit, every other object to attend to her. She 
DOW recollected his extreme tenderness towards 
her for the week following her father's death. 
She had then scarcely observed it ; but now she 
lemembered to contrast it with the greatly colder, 
though still kind and gentle manner he had more 
Uu^ly assumed. She ^11 thought his coldness 
assumed; for she had remarked him cVv^ekVosii- 
Bolf a&veral thae», and give a diffeienV Vmx\3l v.^ 
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the tenderness of some expression he had just 
vtM* Yet, why should he wish to appear to feel 
more coldly towards her than he really didl 
She had made no attempt to conceal her feelings 
from him ; and those feelings had led her to im- 
part to htm almost every thought of her heart, 
and to meet him, afler every interval of absence, 
with delight. It was on those occasions, she 
had observed, that he attempted to alter the 
meaning of the expressions of pleasure he used 
f)n first meeting her. Catharine in vain attempt- 
«)d to discover a cause for his wishing to repreiBS 
his affection for her. She thought it would add 
to his happiness if he could love the woman to 
whom ho was united for life. Fler own happi- 
ness she now felt depended on him, as far as it 
could depend on any earthly being. At last she 
recollected what he had said about her letters--^ 
about delusion, and self-deception, and a glean 
of light seemed to break upon her mtnd< 
** There must be some mystery about those let« 
ters,'' thought she. She recollected his strange 
conduct on his first return to Ammore afler bei^ 
abroad — his saying he would never ask an ex- 
planation from her — his having said more lately! 
that he detested concealments — that her letten 
were an excuse for the style of his — *^ Wb) 
should I not at least aak him,^' thought she; <<wfaa) 
there was in my letters that displeased hhn' 
This does not intrude into his confidence farthei 
than he chooses. Why should I risk the poosi 
biKty of lessening his happiness if an explanatiiNl 
would prevent it 1" Yet she shrunk from Mm 
idea of asking this explanation. Perhaps it migfe 
produce nothing — perhaps il w^iscml^ ^ity fer^ei 
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which had made him so tenderly kind« Her idea 
t^ he wished to conceal his feelings for her 
inight be a mere fancy. She was called to meet 
Dunallan before she had come to any resolution. 
He was unusually grave, or rather sad, and met 
her without any apparent feeling of pleasure. She 
even thought there was a shade of displeasure, or 
rather disappointment, on his countenance. She 
foi^ot all her wishes about an explanation regard- 
ing herself, in the fear that something had hap- 
pened to grieve Dunallan. It was now nearly 
two months since they had left Ammore : and it 
struck her that perhaps he might feel impatient to 
return thither, but was too deUcate to propose her 
yet leaving Dunallan Castle. 

** I fear, Mr. Dunallan,'^ said she, << that your 
goodness to me has deterred you longer from re- 
turning to Ammore than is- perhaps convenient 
I know you had reasons for hastening your re- 
turn from abroad ; I am ready to go back to Am- 
more whenever you wish it." 

*^ I have no immediate wish to return to Ara- 
moiBf Catharine. I think we ought to finish our 
amngements here before we return. Those pa- 
pen and letters ought to be examined. Do you 
not agree with me in thinking that every, the mi- 
nutest wish, exprefliaA in a will, should be com- 
l^ied with ?" 

<« I certainly do, ; hut it pains me to think yg(a 
should have the trouble." 

** Again !" interrupted Dunallan,. I puat l>elieve. 
in tiiiie, Catharine, that you real^: wish to pain 
fM by so repeatedly using suck, torips*^' He 
seemed really displeased. 

. Cstharioe's eyea '. filled with tsAf^ii) ^^\^ \ x«i&- 
ly coald ^h to ptin you for ia. iqp^tatpb^^'Axi 
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Dunallan; if you can believe me capable of 
such ingratitude, surely nothing I can do is 
worthy of costing you the most trifling uneasi- 
ness. 

<< Forgive me, Catharine," said Dunallan, much 
softened ; << you would if you knew what at this 
moment almost unmans me." 

Catharine looked alarmed. 

^< Do not be alarmed, dear Catharine," said 
Dunallan, <' you, indeed, have no cause. I have 
only just received a letter from my miserable 
brother-in-law, Harcourt, informing me that he 
is in Britain, and in the most wretched circum- 
stances." 

^' And does he make any unpleasant proposal 
about the children," asked Catharine, anxious- 

**No, none. He seems greatly changed. 
He has been compelled to leave India to escape 
his creditors. His worthless wife has abandon- 
ed him. He is now, in short, dear Catharine, in 
London — in the King's Bench — in wretched 
health — without friends — and without the means 
of existence ; and he adds, < with a conscience 
that is hell begun.' " 

Catharine was shocked ; but, afl;er a moment's 
silence, '' I think," said she, ''if his conscience 
has been so dreadfully awakened by the wretch- 
ed consequences of his p^t guilt, there may be 
better hope for the future." 

'* Certainly," replied Dunallan. 

<< Then why should you feel this intelligence 

so distressing," asked Catharine, anxiously. " If 

Mr, Harcourt is truly changed, and truly wishes 

to reJTorw, it will ttot be d\ffic\}ll to UTtw\%^ ^otlJ- 
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1/ matters so as to make him tolerably comfor- 
table. Tou know he is our brother," continued 
she, gently ; << the father of our sweet little girls. 
Ought we not to hope the best, and attempt every 
means in our power to lead him back to the right 
padi, while bad health and an awakened consci- 
ence would assist our endeavours V^ 

*' Most assuredly, dearest Catharine," replied 
Dunallan, ^< my duty is plain ; but I confess that, 
at this time, I find it difficult to perform. I can- 
not help turning from, and wishing to avoid it. 
But you have confirmed the dictates of my own 
conscience, and I must hesitate no longer." 

'' I do not know the circumstances which malce 
this duty so painful to you ; but," added she, 
earnestly, ^< youy Mr. Dunallan, would, I am sure, 
find it far more painful to be conscious of having 
neglected any duty. But forgive me," continued 
she, blushing deeply. " for presuming to preach 
tp you." 

" A thousand thanks, dear Catharine, for 
preaching to me. You preach truth ; and," add- 
ed he, sighing heavily as he spoke, *' I must just 
submit, and again leave home." 

** Leave home !" exclaimed Catharine, becom- 
ing as pale as death. 

'< Yes, Catharine, Harcourt entreats, implores 
me to go to him. How can T, indeed, be of any 
real use to him unless I do so ?' 

Catharine felt faint, and sick at heart, and leant 
back in her chair, unable to utter a word. 

" Dearest Catharine," said Dunallan, eagerly, 
'^ you shall dictate to me in this matter. At this 
moment I regard it as my first duty to be g;aided 
by your wishes, whatever they are." 

"/ have no wishes," repU^d C»ftiaf«ie % ^ti^-k 
Vol. n 7 
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bursting into tears, she disengaged herself from 
Dunallan, who would have detained her, and hur- 
ried to her own apartment. She there continued 
to weep and sob almost convulsively — so sudden 
and so overpowering was the idea that she was 
again so soon to be separated from Dunallan ; 
now almost her only friend — and such a friend. 

In a few minutes, Martin soflly entered her 
room, and presented a note from Dunallan, then 
immediately retired. 

** I have betrayed myself I" exclaimed Catha- 
rine, bitterly. '' How can he now avoid coming 
to an explanation ?" She scarcely dared open his 
note. 

<< My dearest Catharine, shall I ever under- 
stand you ? Need T say what that charm is 
which makes it so difficult for me to tear myself 
from home, my present home ! Ask your own 
heart, Catharine, whether, if I knew all its se- 
crets, I ought to say no more ? Surely, thinking 
as you do, preaching as you so forcibly did to me 
within the last hour, you must feel that, on one 
subject, you would be more happy — more right, if 
you had no concealments with me. Yet, dearest 
Catharine, I only say this for your own sake. I 
do not urge you to give me your confidence on 
my own account ; I will only say, that the slight- 
est explanation on your part — the mere acknow- 
ledgment that you know to what I allude, would 
be most gratefully received by me — would be all I 
should ever ask. E. Dunallan." 

Catharine read .this note once, and again, and 
again : ^' What on earth can he mean?" thought 
she* Once more she read sentence by sentence. 

*» Pjnd such difficulty in understanding me ! 
Impossible, I^uoallan ! I am on\y loo xm^'dxd- 
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ed. If he knew all my secrets — what can he 
mean by this ? More happy, more right. I am 
only to acknowledge that I know to what he al- 
kides." In vain did Catharine attempt to find a 
meaning for Dunallan's words. " He seem5i to 
consider me guilty of something I ought to con- 
fess to him," thought she ; and her cheek glowed 
as she thought. ^' There is some strange myste- 
ry in all this. I will go, and at once ask an expla- 
nation." She rose and went toward the door» 
but stopt, ^' Why should / ask an explanation I 
If Dunallan has listened to any report against me 
— but it is impossible. Why should any' one now 
wish to injure us in the opinion of each other ?" 
She instantly recollected St. Clair, and light 
seemed to flash upon her ; but terror came with 
it Never, never, would she seek an explanation 
which might involve Dunallan in a quarrel with 
St. Clair. Such an event might have been the 
very aim of St. Clair. <' But all this may only he 
a dream of my own imagination," thought she, af- 
ter having conjured up every frightful idea which 
followed such a supposition. She then recollect- 
ed what Dunallan had said regarding her letters to 
him, and she was again as much at a loss as ever. 
But time passed, and it was necessary, in aome 
way, to answer Dunallan's note. After several 
changes, she at last, in despair of expressing her- 
self more guardedly, and at the same time open- 
ly, wrote as follows : 

** I scarcely know how to reply to you. Surely, 
Mr. Dunallan, if you believe me to be in any error, 
you will not suffer me to continue so without point- 
ing out to me what that error is. I arcv \AV^\V] mw- 
coascioua of hiring any secreta — ^BXk^ co\vc»ek^- 
meat8, witbjrou, on any subject, yiVkVsXiX^^^ ^VorX- 
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est sense of friendship, or esteem^ or duty ^ "would 
forbid me to have. I cannot acknowledge that I 
know to what you allude, for I have in vain at- 
tempted to understand you. I can say no more. 
Allow me» however, to writCy instead of saying y 
go<% night ; for I confess my head aches violent- 
ly, in consequence of what has passed during the 
last two hour?. C. Dunallan. 

Catharine sent her note to Dunallan, and then, 
for a time listened to every sound, in the expecta- 
tion of receiving an answer. None came, how- 
ever. Martin at last appeared ; but only with 
an inquiry on Dunallan's part. 

<' Shall I tell Mr. Dunallan, ma'am, that you 
are quite recovered 1 he seems so distressed and 
anxious." 

"You may, Martin," replied Catharine; 
" though I am sure it is not true," thought she, as 
Martin left the room. 

Catharine remained for the rest of the evening 
in her own apartment, in vain endeavouring to 
understand the meaning of Dunallan's conduct 
towards her. She again attempted to recollect 
the contents of her letters to him during his ab- 
sence, to which he had alluded in so strange a man- 
ner ; but she could recollect nothing to account 
for any thing that had past. At length, after ma- 
ny and various unsatisfactory suppositions, she 
' determined, that, before she was again separated 
from him, she should attempt to ask an explana- 
tion, at least, with regard to those letters. To 
this separation, however, she looked forward with 
dread. Why did he never seem to think she 
could accompany him ? But why, indeed, did he 
never do nny thing she could understand, whild 
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Ms manner always conveyed an idea of the most 
perfect openness? 

Next morning Catharine felt so conscious of 
liaving betrayed the state of her feelings to Dun- 
illan, while his conduct and feelings towards her 
rernained so inexplicable, that she dreaded again 
meeting him, and delayed it as long as she could, 
then entered the breakfast- room, where he al- 
eady was, with the greatest embarrassment of 
manner. Dunallan anxiously inquired for her 
[lealth ; but she received his inquiries with reserve 
uid coldness, and his manner instantly became as 
cold and constrained as her own. He did not 
oven allude to what had passed the evening be- 
fore ; and Catharine, though she had supposed 
ihe wished that he might, now felt relieved when 
ae did not, and again ventured to raise her eyes 
:o him when she spoke. He looked grave, and 
she thought displeased, and immediately after 
jreakfast proposed resuming the examination of 
Lord Dunallan's letters and papers. These were 
rary numerous ; and the cause of Lord Duoal- 
lan^s wish, that they should be carefully examin- 
ed was, that; among them he believed there was 
I correspondence between him and a person now 
ligh in power, respecting the representation of 
the county ; which he had leflt a written wish 
Dmiallan should see, but which he had not so 
narked as to distinguish it from his other nu- 
merous letters and papers. There were other let- 
ters and papers which it was necessary to exa- 
mioe; and during this (occasionally very tire- 
some) occupation, Dunallan had found means to 
mingle conversation so successfully )tYia\.d^.^wsL^ 
had got through her labours mtfeoulCa&gie* NX- 

7* 
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ter being busily employed for some hours oo 
morDing, Dunailan proposed walking out, to w 
she readily consented. It was now tow 
the end of March ; the weather clear and io\ 
rating, and nature beginning to wear the app 
ance of spring. Dunailan and Catharine see 
equally to feel its influence, and the coldness 
reserve of both gradually passed away. Duni 
was again as interesting in conversation as hi 
ways was, and Catharine as open and undisgu 
as if the note of the preceding evening had d 
been written. Many things, however, as 
proceeded, recalled her father Ijp Catharine'i 
collection, and mingled a feeling of deep 
ness with the pleasure produced by the be 
and freshness of the objects around her. I 
allan seemed to guess what her thoughts iii 
and soon turned the conversation to subj 
which led her to give expression to her thou{ 
whi(p his manner became as kind and gentl 
ever. 

^^ The day is so charming, I for a time fo 
every thing else," said Catharine ; '' but how 
dom do we feel unmixed pleasure, even for a 
moments. I have observed this so much, 
now, whenever my heart feels light I begii 
look about for the grief I had forgot." 

** 'Tis too true, Catharine ; yet I believe 
best. Truth must be best ; and there is no 
on this side the grave in which we have not a 
thing either to mourn for or to dread." 

<< But that is a very gloomy thought, Mr. I 
attan." 

*^ It appears so ; but what happiness we 
enjojr caanot eoasist, or rat\iei ougVit tioVto 
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fiist, in delusiqD. Have your happiest momentfi, 
Catharine, been those in which you were most 
gay V' 

Catharine thought for a little, *' No, certainly. 
I have shed tears in my happiest moments, but 
they were tears of delight." 

'* Yes, Catharine ; but the delight which ex- 
presses itself by tears partakes of sadness. 
There will be no tears in heaven. And on earth, 
the most unmixed happiness is, I think, enjoyed 
in those moments when our hearts are most in 
unison with the inhabitants of heaven, that is, 
when they aref so completely devoted to the Lord 
of heaven, as to love all his dispensations what- 
ever they are." 

There was an expression of elevation in Dun- 
allan^s countenance when he said this; and his 
eyes were raised to the cloudless sky above them, 
with such fulness of devotion, tl\at Catharine felt 
how completely he was speaking from his own 
feelings. She remained silent. Dunallan turn- 
ed to her. 

<< Do you not agree with me, Catharine V 

** I see you know, what that unmixed happiness 
is," replied she. 

** I attempt to seek it, Catharine ; but at ' this 
moment I do not quite succeed. I cannot feel 
entire submission to that duty which will again 
make me a solitary traveller, uncertain whether on 
my return I may not find you formal and respect- 
ful, and above aU, so insufferably grateful." 

Catharine wished to reply, but she was taken 
by surprise, and could not ; and Dunallan, after a 
pause, began to talk on another 8\x\>^ec\.. 

On retumiag towards the Yiouse, C^ftiaxav^ 0^- 
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served that Dunallan's horses were in waiting for 
him. 

" You are going to ride, Mr. Dunallan." 

<< Yes. I am so impatient to hear how poor 
Harcourt is, and what is to be my own fate, that I 
am myself going to ride to the village for my let- 
ters." 

" Do you recollect that the village is seven 
miles off?" 

" I do," replied Dunallan ; " but I have still two 
hours before dinner. Adieu, dear Catharine," 
and hurrying from her, he mounted his horse, kiss- 
ed his hand several times, and was soon out of 
sight. 

These two hours Catharine passed in painful 
anxiety, and in conjecturing what could be the 
cause of Dunallan's extreme unwillingness to 
leave her ; for kind and gentle as he was, his con- 
duct said most plainly that regard fbr her was not 
the cause. In vain she thought over every cir* 
cumstance she could recollect that could throw 
light on the subject. At last she observed from 
her window DunsJlan rapidly approaching, and for- 
getting every thing in her impatience to know the 
result of his hurried ride, she flew down stairs to 
meet him. His looks on entering the hall con- 
firmed all her fears. He seemed grave and sad^ 
and disappointed. On seeing her, however, a 
smile of pleasure for a moment brightened his 
countenance. 

<< I must go immediately, Catharine," replied he 
to her anxious and inquiring looks. << Poor Har- 
court is very ill." 

^* Immediately f^^ repeated she, repressing as 
much aa she could her regret and disa^^VDXxxv^TkV^ 
'^/m/nediatei/, dear Cathantie. \\vw^^VeX 
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ter from the physician who attends Harcourt. 
He thinks very ill of his case." 

Dunallan led Catharine into the nearest apart- 
ment, and gave her the letter he had just receiv- 
ed. It was humanely and feelingly written, and 
concluded with these words : — " I hope you will 
forgive my adding, that it seems carrying the 
punishment too far in the friends of this unfortu- 
nate young man so completely to abandon him, 
when he has not above a few weeks to live, to all 
the wretchedness, not only of his own guilty con- 
science, but to that also arising from the careless- 
ness and neglect of those heartless mercenaries 
who can alone be found in the wretched place he 
now inhabits." 

•* Ought I to resist that appeal, Catharine 1" 
asked Dunallan, as she returned the letter to 
him. 

** Certainly not," replied she, sighing deeply. 

** I have been thinking, dear Catharine," resum- 
ed Dunallan, '< That as your cousin Elizabeth 
cannot come to you, perhaps you might find plea- 
sure in spending a short time with her while we 
are separated." 

" I certainly should," replied Catharine. 

" Well then, dear Catharine, if you will allow 
me to conduct you to her, I shall feel absence 
less painful when I know you are so happily situ- 
ated." 

" And how soon, Mr, Dunallan, must you go 1" 

** I cannot remain here after to-morrow, or if you 
could travel so early, my dearest Catharine, be- 
fore breakfast, perhaps at seven o'clock the morn- 
ing after." 

Catharine's heart sunk on Taeadiv^ ^^N. ^^ 
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dreaded separation was so near ; and on attempt- 
ing to reply, she burst into tears. She sooo, 
however, succeeded in suppressing her emotion, 
which Dunallan now made no attempt to sboth or 
overcome, though his voice, when he again ad« 
dressed her, completely betrayed the softened 
state of his own feelings. He only spoke, how- 
ever, of indifferent matters, such as finishing 
the examination of papers, and other arrange- 
ments. 

The evening was devoted to these employ- 
ments, and passed heavily away. 

Part of next morning was spent in the same 
way ; and when at last Dunallan informed Catha- 
rine, that every thing necessary was completed ; 
though she felt relieved, she also felt as if, not 
only her separation from him was to be her next 
sad task, but as if in finishing all the arrange- 
ments directed by her father, she had now indeed 
put a close to all intercourse with him. She lefl 
Dunallan, and went to those apartments which 
had been her father's. She had spent manyi 
many hours since his death in those apartments, 
-in resting her head on that couch where he had 
breathed his last, and indulging the melancholy 
which the remembrance of his kindness inspired. 
His books, his large chair, all remained just as 
he had lefl them. She now wept bitterly over 
those sad remembrancers. She again laid her 
head where she had last seen that of her dying 
father. She recalled his beloved countenance; 
his kindly affectionate looks; his smile of joy 
whenever she approached, and her tears flowed 
wiAout control ; yet her grief was mixed with a 
feeling i?/" tenderness and gratilwd^ \.o V^avi^ii. 
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The last expression of her father's countenance 
vas still vividly impressed on her memory ; and 
she dared indulge the hope that she would he led 
on in the straight and narrow way, till at the close 
of her pilgrimage, she might again meet this first 
known ^d beloved being who had entered before 
her on that new and untried existence to which 
she* too was travelling. Oppressed and sad, / 
Catharine remained indulging such ideas, which 
gradually tended to compose and elevate her 
leelings above all the passing pains, and attach- 
ments, and disappointments of a fleeting world, 
until hearing some one enter the antechamber in 
search of her, she at last forced herself away, 
locking the door of the apartment in which she 
had last seen her father, determined that hence- 
forth it should be inhabited by no one but her- 
self. 

On meeting Dunallan at dinner, he seemed, by 
the soothing tenderness of his manner, to guess 
how she had been employed, and soon by his 
conversation, in some degree chased away the 
melancholy which had nearly overpowered her. 

As the evening advanced, however, Dunallan 
himself became more and more grave ; and one 
subject weighed so heavily on Catharine's mind, 
that it rendered her almost silent while she con- 
tinued to revolve in her thoughts whether there 
could be any impropriety, any danger, any thing 
that could possibly wound or displease Dunallan 
in her indulging her wishes. This was in ask- 
ing an explanation regarding her own letters to 
him during his former absence. At last, when 
the evening drew almost to a close, Dunallan, 
who had for some time also sunk m\.o >^iO^^^^Sx^ 
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silence, asked Calharine if be had her permisaion 
to write to her while away 1 There was some- 
thiDg unusually cold and severe in the tone of 
Dunallan's voice when he asked this. 

Catharine looked up'; Dimallan's eyes were 
fixed upon her, while he waited for her answej; ; 
she hesitated, and blushed deeply. 

<< You do not wish to write to me, Catharine 1" 

<< Mr. Dunallan," replied she, again blushing 
still more deeply, '^ mav I ask an explanation of 
what you once said to me respecting my former 
letters to you 1 only, however, as far as regards 
myself. Do you remember to what I allude V^ 
This question cost Catharine so much confusion, 
that she did not perceive the impression it made 
on Dunallan. She looked down, and waited for 
his reply to what she thought was perhaps an 
improper request, without daring to raise her 
eyes. His brightened with pleasure. He look- 
ed in delight for some moments at her now pale 
and downcast and apprehensive countenance. 

'' I do remember most perfectly to what you 
allude, dear Catharine." 

''But surely you was mistaken, or there is 
something in what you said that I do not under- 
stand." 

'' Oh, no, Catharine, I could not be mistaken. 
I remember those letters too well ; and it is only 
a few days ago, that in the hope I might have in 
some degree mistaken their meaning, I again 
read them. But you shall judge for yourself 
whether I have been mistaken. I shall return 
them to you to dispose of as you choose. If you 
can say, dearest Catharine, afler you have read 
them, that yout heart now feels they were teo 
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eold} too regardless of what I should feel on re- 
eeiving them, I shall ask no more." He then 
left the room, and returning in a few minutes, 
presented a packet to Catharine. 

^ I beg you will read those letters according 
to their dates," said he, '< you will then perhaps 
remember to which of mine they were answers." 

Catharine promised to do as Dunallan wished, 
and then taking leave for the night, hastened with 
her packet to her own apartment, wondering what 
Dfuuillan could have expected her to write, as 
she recollected that her only dread had been, on 
recalling the style of her letters to him, that of 
having too plainly indulged the feelings of the 
moment in some expressions. 

She opened the first letter in the packet, but it 
seemed so short she could not beheve it was that 
she had written in reply to Dunallan's long let- 
ter, in which he had so generously confided to her 
all the most private feelings and events of his 
life. But on examining dates, she found it was 
the first she could have written to him after his 
leaving England. 

She began to read; but as she proceeded, 
started with astonishment at the style. She look- 
ed at the address — the seal — the hand — all were 
her own. She again began to read ; but before 
she had finished the half of the first page, she 
was convinced that the letter was not hers, and 
that some treachery had been employed to des- 
troy the happiness of Dunallan and herself. She 
had gathered up the letters, and was returning to 
inform Dunallan of her suspicions, when she was 
struck with the apparent improbability oC ^vx^Vl^ 
story. *« Would Dunallan beWeve x\«X ^isxy ^^^ 

Vol, IL—8 
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could thus exactly imitate her hand, that an; 
would dare to open letters addressed to him 
change their meaning ?" 

She again sat down in despair. There 
one being in the world, who she knew could 
her hand exactly, and every hand he chose U 
tate. It had been his boyish pastime and de 
This was St. Clair ; and she instantly felt c< 
that he was the author of all her late unh 
ness from Dunallan's unaccountable con 
She recollected the dark expression of his c 
tenance the last morning she had seen him 
her suspicions were conftrmed. But she als 
collected the pride and violence of his chan 
and again shuddered at tiie idea of Duna! 
attempting to seek from him any explanotic 
such a subject. Yet she feared that she < 
thus only clear herself to Dunallan. She c 
however, determined never to clear herse 
such a risk, and began again to read the 1 
Dunallan had so long believed to be her an; 
to his kind and open avowal of all his er 
and his warm and feeling expressions oF int 
in herself. She felt sick at heart as she proc 
ed. 

'* My Dear Sir,— I received your veiy 
letter, dated a few days ago. I ought, anc 
thank you for this new proof of confidenci 
me, and hope I shall still act so as to deserv< 
The account you give of the death of your ft 
Mr. Churchill afiected me much, and I sinof 
pity you ipr having lost such a friend. AIlovi 
again to repeat my grateful thanks to you for 
interest you express ia my happiness. M«6. 
ivaldia v&ry kind and attentive to me \ luid I 
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endeaYour to find pleasures in those occupations 
yon pointed out to me as most useful to you in 
oar absence, and most beneficial to me. I hope 
when jrou return I shall be so happy as to meef 
Vfifh your approbation. My father is still at Dun- 
allaQ Castle, and is to remain there for some months. 
I do not mean to leave Arnmore, and t hope this 
determination will satisfy you. I still only wish 
to know your desires ; and whatever mine might 
have been, I shall now leave no means untried to 
teach myself to feel 

Your affectionate and dutiful 

C. DuNALLAN.** 

Catbttrine elapsed her hands, and raised her 
imploring eyes to heaven, when she had finished 
this cold and trifling letter, with its meanly cruel 
conclusion. 

^ What shall I do ? Can I leave Dunallah in 
the beflief that I could write snch an answer to 
bis letter? Kind, forgiving Dunallan;" She 
burst into tears. *' No, no, he must be unde- 
ceived. But how can I undeceive him 1 That 
vile St. Clair, who could stoop to such villany, 
what might he not do in revenge, if he knew that 
I bad detected and betrayed his vileness.'^ She 
read the other letters, — they were colder, and still 
more repining. <* What can I do 1" exclaimed 
she alond ; and starting up, she again determin- 
ed to go to Dunallan, and assure him she had 
never written the letters he had given her. But 
she again stopt in despair. Dunallan's danger 
from the hatred of St Clair, should he make in- 

r* 'es, and discover what she believed to be 
truth, nished into her mind, axvd oN^\<^^\£i^ 
every other feeling, even the desite Vo Nvck^\^^^ 
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herself. She again sat down in deep and pain* 
ful thought, but soon had recourse to her ever- 
powerful refuge in difficulty. She threw her- 
self up6n her knees, nor did she rise from 
them till she felt able and willing to leave tiie 
event in the hands of the all-wise, and all-pow- 
erful, and all-good disposer of every circum- 
stance in her life. She then retired to calm, and 
undisturbed, and peaceful rest, feeling sweetly 
and confidently sure that she and Dunallan were 
safe under " the shadow of the wings of the Al- 
mighty." 

Early next morning she awoke in the same 
exalted state of feeling. The carriage was al- 
ready at the door, and preparations making for 
the journey before her. She had determined 
What she should do before she quitted the room. 
Dunallan was in the hall to meet her, and she 
received him with composed, though downcast 
looks. 

'< I fear I am making you travel too early, Ca- 
tharine.*' 

" No indeed. Have I detained you ?" 

'< Not at all ; but I must now hurry you 
away." 

She gave him her hand. Afler • following her 
into the carriage, he still detained it in his ; and 
the door was scarcely closed upon them when he 
turned to her. 

*' Catharine, I must ask what your opinion of 
your letters now is. Forgive my impatience ; but 
do they not plead my excuse with you, for any ap- 
pearance of chagrin or disappointment in mine V^ 

<' Mr. Dunallan," replied Catharine solemnly, 
aad turning to him as she spoke, " I never wrote 
those letters ; they are not mine." 
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Duhallan looked at her in astonishment '< Not 
yourS) Catharine I" 

<< I see you do not believe rae," said she, tnra- 
jn^ away, and bursting into tears. " Indeed, how 
ia.tt|>06&ihle you should ?" 

'^^ Dearest Catharine, you can say nothing I will 
not believe ; but what did you say ? Did I un- 
dflfstand you? Were those letters not written 
;by you t" 

<^ No, never. Conld you believe I had written 
such a letter as that one, in reply to your generous 
^confidence, and not have detested me ?" 

Dunallan was silent for a few moments, 

'< Catharine," said he at last, energetically, '' I 
wiH then leave nothing unexplained* The cold 
formaHty of your letters to me did indeed pain me 
more than I can easily tell you ; but another letter fell 
into my hands, which excited feelings I hope you 
will never be able to conceive ; and which I con* 
fess were the cause of my sudden return home. 
I have this letter with me ; indeed, it is always 
with me, because I did not wish to destroy it, yet 
dreaded its filing into any hands but those who 
would have dehvered it to you^ I * once said I 
should never ask an explanation from you, — ^I 
meant respecting this letter, which I thought you 
most have guessed had fallen into my hands ; but 
now — perhaps — " 

<*I entreat you let me explain every thing 
iM&rding myself," said Catharine earnestly. 

Dunalkin then produced a letter, from which he 
tore the envelope, and presented it to her. He 
then tusaediaway, and seemed busily engaged in 
lAoklnff lit the objects seen from ftie c^«^m%!^ ^"^^ 

8* 
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Catharine trembled as she opened this letter. 
The address was written in her hand ; but be- 
neath it was added, in Dunallan's writing, <* Ad- 
dressed by mistake to me ;" and on another part 
of the letter, *< To be given unopened to Mrs. 
Duhallan in the event of my death. E, Dunal- 
LAN." Catharine began to read ; but after the 
first few words, could scarcely proceed. She 
however persevered. 

'* You have convinced me, my dear friend, that 
there is nothing really wrong in my corresponding 
with you, since, as you say, it is only the expres- 
sion of soul. I shall again, therefore, indulge in 
that pleasure. I do not disavow the misery I feel 
when I reflect on the tie which binds me for ever 
to a being so singular, — so unlike whatever could 
inspire i^ection in me. Yet, my friend, he is 
good and gentle to me, and I really wish to feel 
for him, at least gratitude. I know not what has 
taken him abroad, but I believe his motive is good. 
You ask me if I write frequently to Mr. DunaU 
Ian ? I do ; and you would pity me on the days 
I have to fulfil this task. Yet I am wrong, and 
blame myself for not feeling more kindness to- 
wards him. Indeed, before he left me, his mild- 
ness and goodness had so far won upon me, that I 
at least felt benevolence, — or I do not know what. 
But adieu to this painful subject ; only I entreat 
that in your letters you never mention him but 
with respect You will pain me if you do other- 
wise. I admire your definition of the word friend- 
ship. ' That kind of love which will not be 
changed by death. The passion of the soul.' 
You ask me, do I feel this for you, my friend ? If 
I understand you, I do. OVibo'w cYiQ^t&xW^'woMld 
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I lay down my life, and all that it now promises, 
to meet you and one other friend in another state, 
— ^you and my Elizabeth. But this is not allowed 
tis ; we must Uve apart ; we must disguise the 
feelings of our hearts, and pretend to love where 
we are indifferent ; and to be indifferent where 
we love, till the few short years of our painful ex- 
istence terminate. I think, my friend, you will 
scarcely recognise your gay and playful tormentor, 
as you used to call me ; but writing to you recalls 
every idea of lost happiness. Adieu, friend of 
my soul. Tours, Catharine Dunallan." 

Catharine's cheek glowed with shame and indig- 
nation, while she with difficulty got through this 
letter. She had unconsciously turned away from 
Dunallan, as much as she possibly could, while 
Teading it ; and when she came to its conclusion, 
:i^e was so overwhelmed she could neither speak 
Bor raise her eyes. *< How could Dunallan for- 
give this ?" thought she " How could he even 
bear me in his sight? Vile! cruel St. Clair! 
Forgiving, generous noble Dunallan !" 

<< My dear Catharine," said Dunallan, << can 
you forgive my showing you that letter ? I have 
done so that you might understand my past con- 
duct, and in the hope that you would pardon it. 
I hastened home, because I thought the person 
who had written the letter to which I supposed 
that was the answer, could not be a safe friend, 
— because I knew you were too ignorant of the 
world, dearest Catharine, to know the danger of 
such friendships." 

<< And did you believe I had written that letter? 
Oh! Mr. Dunallan, could you \>e\ves^ \\>».^ 
written such a letter afler the vowsl W^ tw^^^-j 
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and still feel the kindness of a friend for one ce< 
paMe of such-*— " 

** I conkl hfeiv^ loTod you as a brother, Catha- 
rine, whatever you had done," interrupted Dnn- 
allan. *' How have I struggled to overcome a 
far stronger feeling than that ^ a brother for yon I 
What a load have you removed from my heart, 
Catharine — from my conscience !" He looked ii| 
to heaven \yith an expression of the deepest gra* 
titude. His eyes were softened almost to tears. 

*< Dearest (Catharine, dearest of human beingS] 
can I at this moment ask more ? Yet you have 
mentioned those vows which I promised I should 
never recall to youir recollection ; must I still keef 
^at pirevnise ?' 

*^ Yes, Mr. Dunallan, I wish you still to regaro 
me as your sister trntil-- " ^ 

*' llMil when t dearest Catharine." 

*' Until I can convince you that I never did 
write those odious letters." 

'< I am convinced you never did, Catharine, 
completely convinced. Your character, whtch 
WKir the fnost painful enigma to me, while I feared 
you had written them — at least the last, is now atl 
cdtt9fi£rtency—- all ingenuousness. I have, I on 
nofwAfA^, been right in the way I have read Its 
various feelings ever since I knew you, — and thai 
bltMh^d srinile too, Catharine." 

** 04i ! do not, I entreat you, attempt to read 
So^jMictly!" exclaimed Catharine, blushing still 
ttMe deeply. 

" Why, Catharine," asked Dunallan, looking 
Mtiingly at her blushing €onntenance» may 1 not 
atha^taskifi amti^tin'the condusion^iworid 
^rw, from all I have read 1" 



i 
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"I do not know — I believe not — I dare say 
you are mistaken." 

Dunallan took her hand in his. '< Oh no, my 
Catharine, I am not mistaken. You are too art^ 
less, — your sweet looks are too true to your heart 
for any one to mistake you. Those very letters 
could not overcome the influence of that artless- 
ness. Why, Catharine, do you wish to keep me 
miserable ? Am I now mistsLken in thinking that 
what would make me happy — ^happier than I have 
words to express — the certainty that there was no 
thought, or wish, or feeling in either of our hearts 
unknown, unshared by the other, would also add 
to your happiness ? Am I wrong in believing that 
it is an idea of my still possibly feeling some un- 
certainty respecting those letters which prevents 
you, at this moment, from being perfectly frank 
with me 1 I shall, the moment I arrive at London, 
attempt to clear up thiis strange mystery. I sus- 
pect I know who is the author of these cruel mis- 
takes, but " 

^\ For heaven's sake," interrupted Catharine, 
with terror in her looks, << make no inquiry,— do 
nothing about those letters. Tou do not know 
the violence — the mad rashness of St. Clair's 
character. Oh ! if you do not wish to make me 
miserable, promise me you will do nothing in this 
affair !" 

Dunallan smiled. ^' I did not name Mr. St. 
Clair, Catharine." 

Catharine looked thunderstruck at her own im- 
prudence. 

'* I see, Catharine, our suspicions have fallen 
on the same person, however," resuiu^d T^xoa^^ 
Ian, *' and I think probably w\tVv ^walacQ, \ ^^"^ 
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remember his wonderful facility in imitating writ« 
ing, particularly yours, Catharine. Oh ! had HoM 
recoUection come sooner ! But surely, my sweet, 
my Christian friend, you do not think I would so 
forget my duty to heaven, as to seek this ezpla* 
DatioD in any way that would endanger the safety 
of either?" 

'< Noy indeed. But, Mr. Dunallan, you do not 
know St Clair. Oh ! if you have any value for 
my peace, promise me that you will not attempt 
to see him," added she, the teu^ starting into her 
imploring eyes. 

Dunallan seemed rather surprised. '< Tour 
peace is very dear to me, Catharine. I sfaaitt 
make any promise you wish to assure you of 
this.)' 

Catharine's face glowed ; she did not quite mi- 
dertHaod the meaning of Dunallan'a words and 
looks, and taking his hand In both of hers, << Tom 
are right, Mr. Dunallan," said she, '^ in diinldng 
that if every thought and feeling of my heart 
were known to you, I should be happier, for you 
can read it wrong." 

*<Why, then, Catharine, lead me to read it 
wrong ? Why sometimes make me believe yoa 
could be happy with me, and then say what leads 
me to fear there is some unknown objection — 
some unwillingness you cannot overcome ? If 
there is, tell me, my Catharine, — if there is any 
imprudent friendship, any misplaced confidence, 
any thing that it might aAerwards pain me to 
know ; or tell me only that there exists something 
you do not wish imparted to me, I shall ask no 
farther." 
^^ There is nothing I do not wish tx> impart to 
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^ou, Mr. Dunallan. All I wish is this, that you 
woald not make inquiries respecting those letters, 
tMcanse, for your sake, I fear the revengeful ^io- 
'lence ef St. Clair's character; and because 1 
4io -not believe his pride would ever suffer him to 
admowledge to you that he had been guilty ef 
•such dishonourable conduct ; and because,'' add- 
^ she, looking at Dunallan as she spoke, ^' I 
should greatly dislike the idea of disgracing all 
•the St. C lairs, were such a discovery made by 
legal means. Yet until I can prove to you that I 
never did write those- letters, I cannot feel quite 
worthy of your confidence ; and, until I do, I 
cuHiot wish to remember my vows." 

<<But, Catharine, if you cannot be satisfied 
unless the mystery regarding those letters is 
■cleared away, and yet ^1 not suffer me to make 
any inquiries respecting them, what is to be 
'done!" 

** I shall myself attempt to come at an ex« 
|danation." 

*^ But if you do not succeed, dear Catharine, 
which is most probable." 

** Why, then, I must just try to prove to you 
'that it was impossible I should ever have written 
ihem." 

" I am convinced of that already, Catharine." 

" Well, if you will promise me not to seek, by 
antf means, a meeting with St Clair on any sub- 
ject, I shall, on your return, if I cannot find mean^ 
to C€mvince you otherwise, and more satisfactori- 
ly, attempt to do so by being very obedient, and 
dutiful, and so forth," said she, quickly, and turn- 
ing away as she spoke. 

"And with your whol^ beatl, Ca'i\«xva»'j ^^^"^ 
if there, bad been no vows V 
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" With my whole heart, DuDallan." 
*^ Then, my own Catharine, let us now really 
take those vows which one of us at least coM 
not take before." He then raised her hand in his 
to heaven, and implored that blessing without 
vhich they could enjoy no real happiness, though 
all besides should smile upon them. He prayed 
for himself, — that the sweetest of all gifts might 
not wean bis heart from the Giver ; for both, thai 
they might remember they were but strangers and 
pilgrims on earth, and their dearest comforts 
would become injurious to their best and everlast- 
ing interests, if they led them to forget that bet- 
ter country, where alone there was perfect good- 
ness or perfect happiness. 

Catharine felt sweetly assured, by Dunallan's 
appeal to heaven, for every blessing ; and— but it 
would take volumes to te)l all that was said, and 
remembered, and explained, in the first perfect 
confidence of the following hours. Besides, hap- 
piness Tsnll not describe, for no description satis- 
fies hope, and to experience, every description 
seems extravagant. As the day passed, however, 
and the time of separation approached, the bitter 
ingredients which mingle with every earthly en- 
joyment, began to depress the feelings of the tra- 
vellers. Still, however, duty said,— humanity 
said, that Dunallan must proceed, and arrange- 
ments could iiot be altered ; he ought not to de- 
lay till Catharine could accompany him. He, 
however, at length received Catharine's promise, 
that if on meeting Harcourt,he should i^nd that he 
had any wish to see his children, a wish he bad 
not yet expressed, she would accompany Mrs. 
Oswald, and them, and^meet Dunallan in London. 
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This promise, for a time, dispelled the gathering 
ijiootnj and again restored a degree of cheerful- 
ness to their conversation. 

'< And so you think you have read all my 
thoughts ever since that dreadful day you arrived 
io vnllingly at Dunallan Castle," said Catharine, 
playfully. <' I suspect you must he mistaken, or 
surely you have an affection for some very great 
feults." 

'^ Shall I tell you what I read, my Catharine ?" 

She smiled. " Will you not he very unmerci- 
ful ?" 

** Not more so, I promise, than you long were 
to me." 

'< Oh ! I helieve I will not trust you ; for peo- 
ple who are given to that kind of reading oflen 
make mistakes." 

'* Perhaps they may ; hut I shall appeal to 
yourself whether I do." 

" Oh ! no, no," replied she ; hut Dunallan smi- 
lingly proceeded, *' When I first came to Dunal- 
lan Castle, I was much prejudiced against you, 
Catharine, and on one point, very near my heart, 
that of reUgipn, I knew, for I had made most par- 
ticular inquiry, that we probahly should not have 
one idea in common." 

Catharine began to listen without opposition. 

" Well," proceeded Dunallan, «* I did arrive 
with a very heavy heart, and most melancholy an- 
ticipations for the future. I shall not say how 
much these were dope away by the first impres- 
sion your appearance made upon me. You had 
been represented to me as haughty and unfemi- 
nine in manner. I remembered iVi^X. "^ovy >aa.^ 
been so in some degree in 'your cVvMVioo^ \ XixxVV 

Vol. 11.^9 
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then saw you struggling, as you approachedi 
against feelings which, however, overcame you^ 
and gave to your appearance the most feminiiie. 
softness. You afterwards did assume looks of 
haughtiness and contempt ; and when I found you 
seated in the drawing-room with several old ladies 
iiandinjir around you, while you, regardless of 
every one else, listless, and careless, reclined in 
your chair, and received the incense of obsequious 
admirers, who made court to you, by flattering 
your faults, I felt that my first pleasing impression 
was taking flight. When, however, the deep 
blush and look of consciousness followed yeur 
observance of the disapproving countenance of 
even an unwelcome and not esteemed stranger, I 
was convinced you had a mind, which, though it 
might be injured by prosperity and adulationy was 
still alive to the best impressions. Your obvious 
determination, immediately afterwards, to show 
me that you did not mean to change your conduct 
one hair breadth in consequence of my observa- 
tions, seemed to me so perfectly natural in your 
circumstances, that I found it rather engaging to 
me, and then your generous feeling of pity on 
that evening, when my persecutor, St. Clair, at- 
tempted to wound mo in the tenderest part ; in 
short, on the first day 1 saw you, I had read so 
far that I had found you at least an object pf very 
great interest to me. Every day aflerwards in- 
creased that interest. I saw you were proud, at 
least in one sense. You h^d little respect for the 
opinions of others ; and with your uniform open- 
ness showed the utmost indifference, or even con- 
tempt, for those around you, at least most of 
them ; but at the same tim^ 70U y^V^ did not 
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tMok highly of yourself. You were often even 
licimble in that respect, and always sincere. I 
soon saw you were strongly prejudiced against 
nie, and that several of those around you endea- 
voured to increase that prejudice, yet you gene- 
rally were just and candid, even to me ; and I 
saw with delight, when 1 expressed sentiments 
or opinions different from yours, and from others 
who sought to please you, by agreeing with you, 
that where mine were really more just and right, 
yoQ almost always, before we left the subject, be- 
came of my opinion. This interested me very 
warmly in you, and gave me an ardent desire to 
use every means to lead you to judge and think 
for yourself. This interest in you, my dearest 
CaUiarine, I believe defeated its own object. I 
i^nt too far, 'and you shrunk from my harsh- 
imbbs* 

** Ah, I remember the time to which you al- 
ttde,** said Catharine, " and how justly you blam- 
ed me. I felt then that you were just, biit I thought 
you severe.'' 

** I was unpardonably harsh : but I suffered for 
it. You werie then, Catharine become very dear 
to me, .and 1 deeply regretted having done any 
thing to deprive myself of the little favour you 
sometimes before thai had showed me. But, Ca- 
prine," asked Dunallan, " do you remember 
what followed ?" 

Catharine thought for a little, and soon recol- 
lected the pleasure she had then felt on perceiving 
the power she had acquired over Dunallan's hap- 
piness. She blushed, " I do, Mr. Dunallan, and 
I 'believe you read justly on that occtiavotk?^ 
* « Ah, Catharine, that was the ftwt two^ topj ^^ 
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DOtration gave me any hope, at least transient hope« 
I saw you had no objieotion to feel your power over 
me. I determined, however, not to submit to 
being purposely tormented even by you, and I saw 
you understood me. I used every endeavour I 
could at that time to induce your father to delay 
our union. , I hoped, perhaps, to gain a place in 
your esteem, for by that time I really would have 
felt it a painful sacrifice to duty had I succeeded 
in my endeavours to put a final stop to our mar- 
riage. Had I succeeded I must have fled from 
you." 

" Why ?" asked Catharine. 

« Because, my dearest Catharine, you did not 
then feel on the subject of religion as you now 
do." 

** But I should have had the same means to 
lead me to those feelings, the same instructions, 
the same example." 

<< Tes, my Catharine, but a Christian must not 
venture to calculate on the success of means un- 
less he is confident that he is in the path of duty. 
Success does not depend on him, and he cannot 
hope for it when he has left the path of duty, and 
preferred the indulgence of his earthly affections 
to the plainest interests of his immortal soul ; and 
chosen to place nearest his heart, and to give the 
most constant influence over his conduct, and 
over his affections, and in his family, to one who 
yet neither knows, nor loves, nor serves his Mas- 
ter. I should have had no hesitation on this sub- 
ject. I too well knew how deceitful my own 
heart was to listen to its arguments on such a mat^ 
ter; and till the day on which I found I could no 
longer avoid fulfilling my promvse to toy fe.V\\^T, I 
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sincerely did all in my power, both for your sake 
and my own, to prevent, if possible, the fulfilment 
of a promise I had sinned in making, and would 
probably be led into continual temptation by ful- 
filling. Bat to return — after the day for our mar- 
riage was fixed, I saw my hopes of gaining your 
affection were at an end. You felt yourself a sa- 
crifice, and naturally regarded me with dread and 
aversion. You then really detested me. I then 
wrote those letters I before mentioned to you. I 
Would have done any thing to restore you to 
peace ; but while I watched continually for the 
possibility of assuring you that I would, you as 
carefully avoided me. You would not even look 
at me, or if you did, the expression of your coun- 
tenance said, < Most hated and mistaken being, 
though I sacrifice myself to my father's ^wishes, 
do not flatter yourself that one feeling of mine 
agrees with those wishes.' " 

" Oh, you have read very, very well," said 
Catharine, laughing ** And now, pray, what did 
my face say after that dreaded day was half 
over ?" 

" Why," replied Dunallan, " its language was 
veiy pleasing to me. It said, ' Is this the man I 
thought so hateful, — this quiet, not very selfish, at 
least good sort of a harmless creature V " 

'* Oh, no no," interrupted Catharine, still laugh- 
ing. 

<< What then ?" asked Dunallan, laughing also. 

*^ Oh, it was you who were reading. I did not 
promise to puj. you right, but now that you have 
shown me you can be wrong, I think you must go 
no farther." 

« Then, my Catharine, akiilil Xft^X^wx^V^"^ 

9* 
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suffered when I could no longer think you the in- 
genuous, artless being I had supposed, so easily 
understood, so sweetly undisguised ' No, I will 
not Tou can easily guess how dreadful the idea 
must have been to me, that 1 had been the means 
of forcing you into a situation where you were 
tempted to deceive both me and yourself. That 
I had not only made you unhappy, but exposed 
you to all the danger to be dreaded from the plau- 
sible sophistry of an insidious destroyer, aided by 
your own disappointed affections. But I will not 
cloud this happy day by recalling such dreadful 
ideas, such, to me, most just, but agonizing retri- 
bution." 

The day, however, could not long remain un- 
clouded. As the hour drew near at which they 
must separate, Catharine became every instant 
more sad, and Dunallan also seemed overpower- 
ed : but it was absolutely necessary he should 
proceed to London, and he had left himself so 
little time, that it was now impossible Catharine 
could accompany him. At last they turned into a 
road from whence was seen, within a short dis- 
tance, Edinburgh and its surrounding hills. 

" You will not forget to think of me, then, at 
those hours we have agreed upon, my Catha- 
rine?" said Dunallan. 

" Forget, Dunallan !" she burst into tears. 

Dunallan struggled to overcome his own soft- 
ness, " We shall, I trust, my love, meet again in 
' less than a fortnight. We know in whom we 
trust when we feel the loneliness and emptiness 
of heart which separation brings, let us remem- 
ber He is present with us both. This thought 
w/1) aaite us at least in soul." Dunallan continu- 
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ed attempting to support Catharine's drooping 
spirits, until at last they entered the town, and al- 
most the next minute, the square in which Mrs. 
Melville resided. 

'* My Catharine, may God bless and be ever 
near you." 

Catharine clasped his hand in both of hers. 

^' Tou will remember your promise, Dunallan ; 
you will seek no explanation ; you will not see 
that wicked St. Clair." 

" I will not, my love, seek to meet him. I do 
not wish to see him. I need no explanation. 
You will write very soon, my Catharine, very fre- 
quently.'' 

" Oh yes ; and you too, Dunallan." 

The carriage stopt. 

" God bless you, my beloved Catharine. Fare- 
weH." 

" Farewell, my dear Dunallan. 

The door of Mrs. Melville's house was open, 
and she herself stood upon the steps. Dunal- 
laa handed, or rather lifted Catharine out. 

** Catharine must make my excuse to you, my 
dear Mrs. Melville," said he ; again pressed Ca-> 
tharine's hand in his — hurried into the carriagei 
and was soon out of sight. 

Catharine's heart sunk. She suffered Mrs. 
Melville to lead her into the house, but her 
thoughts still followed Dunallan. 

Elizabeth looked in her expressive counte- 
nance, and said, smiling, ''Poor friendship ! how 

it must yield to mighty , what shall I call it, 

Catharine 1" 

Catharine threw her arms around her friend* 
" What you please, my own £\izAbQ\\i> n^u^c^ 
tim, esteem /" 
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<* But not love," whispered Elizabeth. 

<* Are you jealous, my Elizabeth ?" 

^ No, my dear Catharine ! I wish from my 
soul your present feelings may increase. I be- 
lieve Mr. Dunallan deserves the warmest affec- 
tion you can bestow." 

<<He does indeed, Elizabeth. 1 have disco- 
v^iired this, after yielding to every prejudice 

g;ainst him till it was no longer possible. You, 
lizabeth, were always more just." 
Sad recollections soon began to crowd on Ca- 
tharine's memory. She had not before seen Eli- 
zabeth since her father's death ; and all its mourn- 
ful circumstances, wiih the remembrance of hit 
affection for her friend, formed the subject of a 
long and interesting conversation. ]\lr. Melville 
was on that day engaged out, for which he had 
requested his wife to apologize to Catharine, say- 
ing, at t^e same time, that he beUeved he would 
not be regretted, but only saved the pain of find- 
h^ himself an intruder even with his wife. Ca- 
tharine felt relievecj on hearing she should only 
dee Elizabeth for sone hours. 

^* I have much to learn from you, dearest Ca- 
.iharine," said Elizabeth, after she had made eve- 
ry inquiry respecting the last moments of her be- 
loved uticle, and wept with Catharine over the 
mournful account. " When 1 left you last, Ca- 
tharine, I was afraid of saying a word when you 
and Mr Dunallan were both present, lest I should 
annoy either of you. and somehow you nevei 
were asunder : yet both so much on the alarm ; 
Mr. Dunallan so cold and formally polite in hifi 
itttttmer, while his expressive, and then^melancho- 
Jj^bMdtainince, told the real atate of his feelings ; 
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and you, Catharine, so gentle, so submissive, so 
Jowly in your manner to him, so anxious to 
oblige ; in short, so completely the reverse of 
what you had been when I had formerly seen you 
together. Then every turn of your countenance 
expressed the most marked dislike, or even 
scom." 

<* Oh, Elizabeth, how foolish was I then ; how 
blind! Had you only seen my heart on the 
evening of that dreaded day on which we part- 
ed, my marriage-day. I dare say no human be- 
ing's feelings were ever so suddenly, so com- 
pletely changed. On that evening, when I saw 
him received by his own family with such ua- 
bounded joy ; when I saw how he was loved by 
all of them ; when he read and prayed so impres- 
sively! Oh! I shall never foget my feelings 
then-'* 

" And now, Catharine, you have come on the 
very subject I wish most particularly to converse 
with you upon," said Elizabeth, drawing her chair, 
and putting her face closer to Catharine's, '' I did 
not wish to lead your mind to any thing so gloo- 
my when I last saw you ; but have you really, my 
deiEu- friend, adapted Mr. thmallan's religious opi- 
nions ?" 

" I have to ask you too, Elizabeth," replied 
Catharine, smiling, ** why you have so studiously 
avoided answering those parts of my letters in 
which I attempted to lead you into this subject ?" 

<' Because," replied EUzabeth, <* I confess it 
grieved me to see that your mind had been so 
soon, so easily perverted ; yet you know I do not 
like to write such strong and plain Wtitk^^. \ ^^>^ 
tprmiaed never to enter on ttie avxb^ecX. vqVOcl "^wi 
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efi pAper, because I know there is great pleasure 
ia di^coTiering arguments in favour of opinions 
held by those we love. I trusted a little to the 
iAfluetice I might have in conversation, when I 
could see your feelings, but not in the least to 
atly I should have by writing." 

<• Well, Elizabeth, I am ready to meet you in 
cbnversation, though I do not think your excuse 
a Very good one, for neglecting what I assure you 
cost me a great deal of trouble and thought to 
write, just because I feared you might disagree 
with me." 

<' And I certainly do, my dear Catharine. 
Cduld any one have a grea er contempt for those 
o^iiibiis than you yourself had, my dearest friend, 
bkbire you so completely changed your feelings 
tdwuds Mr. Dunallan ?" 

<* Because, my Elizabeth, I condemned them 
lA perfbct ignorance of what they were. I allow 
ykiUkt inference, however. It certainly waa my es- 
teem for Mr. Dunallan that first led me to think 
fMite favourably of his opinions. But I have now 
leamt that those opinions must be loved for thehr 
oWii sakes, or they have neither value nor influ- 
efioe on those who adopt them. But what, my 
Elizabeth, is so disliked by you in my religious 
seiitimWnts ?" 

** For one thing, dear Catharine, those wtio 
aflopt them become so ridiculously singular. I 
shall just give you an instance. I was at a party 
last Saturday evening, where there were many 
young people, and among them, one young man 
of rkfik, who, I was informed, was a saint. I at 
iMeiiame time was told he was very stupid. His 
<^oa£ii0imnce, I thought, howevet, vaB\)^3(0ci^\^^- 
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voiirably of him. I happened to be ne^ hini jp 
a crowded part of the room, when, by appea$K 
to his watch, which he had been stealing seYMBM 
looks at before, he discovered thai it was twelm 
o'clock. He immediately took leave of the par- 
ty with whom he had been, and who, notwith- 
standing his stupidity and saintsbip, I must allow^ 
seemed very anxious to detain him. < Fray, my 
lord, do not go yet,' was echoed from the whole^ 
party ; and the mother of two of the young ladioB 
said in her most winning voice and manner, that 
he really must oblige her by remaining half an 
hour longer, unless he had some other and more 
agreeable engagement. He became very confus- 
ed, and blushing up to the ears, stammered otkty 
^ 1 6nd that it is now Sunday morning, madam ; I do 
not think 1 am properly employed for that day, and 
must therefore entreat you to excuse me.' " 

<< Good young man !" exclaimed CatharinOy 
her eyes ghstening. 

<< My dear Catharine, is it possible you can ad- 
mire such a parade of religion ?" 

^< I do not admire parade, Elizabeth, and I 
think it would have been better, perhaps, had your 
young saint leH; the party sooner, and have avoid- 
ed this explanation. Yet I think that what you 
regard as parade, was probably a species of mar- 
tyrdom, to him, which he forced himself to un- 
dergo rather than shrink from avowing his princi- 
ples, rather than deny what master he served." 

<< Oh, Catharine, how can you defend such ab- 
surdity ? What harm could there have been in 
conversing another half hour) even ou. ^\»^ v) \^^ 

« I think I can discover 1aaxmia\«NSii%«ttJ^>«^ 
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parties on Saturday night, my dear Elizabeth, and 
therefore equal harm in attending them. Yoa are 
kept late up yourself, and consequently must be late 
next morning, perhaps too late to go to church in 
the early part of the day. Your servants must be 
late ; besides that they at least must break the 
plain commandments of heaven, for they must 
necessarily do a great deal of work on Sunday 
which they ought not to be obliged to do : and in- 
deed, I think the spirit of the commandment at 
least is broken through also ; for can any one re- 
turn from a gay party late on Saturday, or rather 
early on Sunday, in a right state of mind for keep- 
ing the sacred day holy 1 I am sure I could not." 

" But this is the very thing, Catharine. You 
get such gloomy dismal notions about every thing. 
Sunday was surely intended for a day of rest and 
happiness, not of melancholy deprivations. I 
should like to know how you spent your Sunday at 
Arnmore. I suppose Mrs. Oswald would insist 
on every thing going on exactly as when Mr. Dun- 
allan was at home." 

<< At least I did," replied Catharine, smiling, 
for Mrs. Oswald would take the lead in nothing." 

** You, my Catharine ! you would be sadly at 
a loss." 

" Mrs. Oswald willingly assisted me, and told 
me exactly what had been Mr. Dunallan's wishes 
and her own." 

« Well, dear Catharine ?" 

" Well, Elizabeth, I dare say you will think we 

were very gloomy. Our hours at Arnmore are 

' always early. On Sunday we were called half an 

hour earlier than usual,, because the parish church 

is rather distant We met on XVvaX day ^t ei^ht 
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oMock to prayers. The servants were ordered 
to have every thing done on Saturday, to prevent 
aoj unnecessary work on Sunday ; and aU were 
ordered to assemble ready dressed, for church, 
when we met at prayers. This served two pur- 
poses ; it prevented much time being spent in 
dressing, and any improper finery, at least in some 
degree. AAer prayers and breakfast, it was time 
for the servants who walked, to set out for church| 
which they every one did except an old woman, 
who coukl not walk so far; and those few ser- 
vants, who were absolutely necessary, returned 
homd afler the morning church, and this they did 
by turns. Mrs. Oswald, the children, and I, and 
sometimes the old woman I mentioned, when she 
was able, went in the carriage. Dr. Angus, 
our clergyman, is a most excellent man, so that . 
going to hear him preach was a source of real 
pleasure and improvement to me. All the ser- 
vants sat near us in church, and I used to be 
greatly pleased with their attentive, and even de- 
vout appearance ; but, indeed, Dunallan had 
taken so much pains with them, they must have 
been very insensible had they not at least wished 
for information. When church was over, every 
one returned home. No servant was allowed 
to visit on Sunday. It had been Mr. Dunallan's 
custom to assemble the men servants in the even- 
ing, to instruct and converse with them. In his 
absence, they of themselves requested the stew- 
ard to read to them, which he did. He is an ex- 
cellent and sensible man. Mrs. Oswald and I 
divided the female servants. She took the elder 
ones, while I assembled the young ones in my 
apartment ; and I have found the gce^V^^viicAr 
Vol. IL—10 
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faction in* doing this. We afterwards again as- 
sembled to prayers, and thus finished the daj.*^ 

Elizabeth sighed, and continued thoughtful for a 
few moments. 

<< Now tell me, Elizabeth," said Catharine, 
** how you spend Sunday, since you have been 
mistress of a family ?" 

<* You will think us sad heathens," replied Eli- 
zabeth. 

" Let me hear," said Catharine smiling. 

" Well, we are always late on that morning, 
poor Philip has so much to say to me. We some- 
times go to church in the morning, and always in 
the evening. As to my servants, I really do not 
know what becomes of them. They go out by 
turns, which they settle among themselves, I be- 
lieve ; and they have a general order to be at 
home by nine o'clock ; but as I spend Sunday 
jgenerally with my mother, I really know very lit- 
tle about them. At my mother's^ we sometimes 
^ read a sermon in the evening. She always 
\vishes us to .do so, but is so anxious to see us 
amused and happy, she does not always urge 
it." 

Catharine took Elizabeth's hand in hers ; " My 
own Elizabeth, can you think this fulfils the law 
to keep the Sabbath day holy ?" 

"Our conversation is very innocent, Catha- 
rine." 

'* But, Elizabeth, does Heaven permit it ever 
tp b6 otherwise on any day? That cannot fulfil 
the commandment respecting this one." 

" But we are all so happy to meet at my mother'?, 
and have so much to talk about, I cannot think 

Jjeavea frowns on our affectionate «cv4 W^^Y ^^' 
ch. '' 
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^' Bat why not meet on other days 1" 

^^ That is impossible. Philip is so immersed in 
business now, he has not a day to give to any one 
during the session, excepting some of those days 
on which he must give or go to professional kind 
of dinners." 

*< But, Elizabeth, what day has he to prepare 
for eternity ?" 

Elizabeth sighed ; '< Our whole lives, Catha- 
rine, must be that preparation day." 

" True. But if we have a day mercifully set 
apart for that momentous work, my EUzabeth, 
ought we pass it away in other occupations ? Is 
not some knowledge of the truths of religion ne- 
cessary ? I believe that Mr. Melville*s profession 
is calculated highly to benefit his fellow men ; but 
Jove to man is only one part of the law of God, 
J^ know, my EUzabeth, and the second part. 
The first is love to God ; and can we love him 
iinthout making ourselves acquainted with his 
^r^ter? 

Elizabeth was silent for a moment. '< I be- 
lieve you are right, Catharine. We spend too lit- 
tle time and thought on those subjects, and you 
perhaps too much ; but tell me truly, is Mr. Dun- 
allan a cheerful man, or is he not rather melancho- 
ly and grave from his religion t" 

*< I appeal to yourself, Elizabeth, whether he is 
not at least singularly agreeable in society," asked 
Catharine. 

• ^* Extremely so," replied Elizabeth. *< I ne- 
ver saw any man with equal powers of conversa- 
tion, or with more apparent sweetness of temper, 
and warmth of feeling ; yet when I have seen 
him, though he has nothing gloomy m \ilv& \n»xv- 
nets, he has something unusuaWy gwv^.'*^ 
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'* But when you have seiBn him, he has always 
been in rather painful circumstances. However, 
I would not characterize Mr. Dunallan as exactly 
a very cheerful man, though he has the power of 
stealing away one's sadness more than any person 
I ever knew. The reason of this I believe is, 
that he guesses the cause, and finds means to do 
that away. But you are mistaken in supposing 
the grave and thoughtful cast of his character has 
been produced by religion. I beheve it to be bis 
natural disposition, and that religion has, on the 
contrary, given a new motive and charm to his ex- 
istence. Since I have been with him, I have 
learnt his hours of solitude and study of sacred 
things; and when I have met him afler those 
times, I cannot describe to you the heavenly calm- 
ness of his countenance, and manner, or the 
sweet, feeling, animated liveUness of his conver- 
sation. Ah, my Elizabeth, can the study of the 
divine character and perfections fail to improve 
every power of the mind, and every feeling of the 
heart ? Can communion with God fail to leave a 
peace in the soul, which rejoices the whole inter- 
nal being, and inspires the most perfect benevo- 
lence to all around ; and to those most dearly lov- 
ed, a warrtth, and purity, and ardour of affection? 
Ah, how pleasing ! how inexpressibly valuable !" 

" My own Catharine," said Elizabeth, *' what 
an enthusiast you are become ! I feel, too, that 
you would soon infect me, though I scarcely know 
what you mean. But there is Melville's ring at 
the door." Elizabeth started up, and flew to 
meet him. ^' I shall tell him you are come, Catha- 
rine." 

Catbaiine was not quite so nvucVv delighted with 
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e interruption as Elizabeth was. She could 
ill have talked for hours of Dunallan. Even 
lizabeth's husband could scarcely, at this mo- 
BDt, excite her interest. Elizabeth returned into 
room with him, her countenance betraying 
t anxiety that he and Catharine should confirm 
i she had said of both. Melville's appearance 
19 very pleasing^ and conveyed an impression of 
iich talent, from the fire of his dark eyes, and 
s lively cast of his whole countenance. His 
il and slight figure, and animated gestures when 
' spoke, rather added to this. Catharine was 
tremely pleased with his appearance and man- 
r. He also seemed to find her as amiable as 
ixabeth had described her to be. Elizabeth's 
ontenance beamed with pleasure ; but, as the 
nversation became more general, Catharine's 
ioess returned. Her thoughts continually foi« 
ved Dunallan, travelling in solitude ; and she 
t happy when the hour arrived to separate for 
3 night. 

Elizabeth, however, followed her to her apar^ 
xit. Catharine looked smilingly in her face. 
<^ Now, Elizabeth, you want to know what I 
nk of Mr. Melville." 

" Well, Catharine, what do you think of him V* 
*< I think he is almost as handsome as Mr. 
nallan." 

(< Almost ! Well that is a great deal from you. 
id his manners, are they almost as pleasing ]" 
<< His manners are so different I cannot coop- 
re them ; but I think Mr. Melville very agree- 
le indeed." 

(• Well, I am satisfied," replied Elizabeth. <' I 
) Philip is charmed with you. Good xx\^\» \ 

JO* 
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must not keep you up after your fatigues of to- 
day." 

Catharine, when left alone, recalled all that had 
that day passed between herself and Dunallan. 
The certainty of his love for her was peace and 
delight to her heart. She now deeply regretted 
having had any reserves with him ; but for these 
she might now have been saved that anxiety 
which she could not overcome, whenever the 
thought occurred of the possibility of his meeting 
St. Clair, and of any explanation taking place be- 
tween them. She trembled at this idea ; for she 
was convinced that St. Clair would rather seek 
than avoid any cause of quarrel. 

In this state of uneasiness she had but one re- 
source, — to cast all her cares on her Almighty 
Protector ; and, in doing so, she found the truest 
support and consolation. She also found the 
truth of what Dunallan had said, ^< That the re- 
membrance of the presence of that Almighty 
Guardian with both, united them at least in soul.'' 
At that hour Dunallan had promised to meet her in 
spirit at the throne of mercy and love. The 
thought was soothing and delightful ; it hallowed 
while it increased her affection for him ; and her 
anxiety yielded to hope and trust. Afler thus 
committing herself to the care of heaven, Catha- 
rine began to revolve in her own mind the roost 
proper means to use, in order to obtain an expla- 
nation respecting her letters, and also to over- 
come St. Clair's hatred of Dunallan, and desire of 
injuring him. She had not forgot the example of 
Dunallan's mother, in leaving whatever she could 
, have no power over in the hands of heaven, in 
humble hope and trust ; but, in this case^ she feh 



certain of possessing some influence, and she 
cojuld not be satisfied while she lefl untried any 
attempt to secure the safety of Dunallan. She 
recollected St. Clair from his boyish days, and, in 
every scene, every circumstance which her me- 
mory recalled, while petulent, violent, and con- 
temptuous to every one else, to her he had ever 
been gentle, feeling, and even delicate. A feel- 
ing of pity followed these recollections, and an 
earnest desire to see him restored to the path of 
rectitude at least. When she remembered his 
even fastidious sense of honour ; his abhorrence 
of every thing low or mean ; his family pride ; 
his haughtiness of character ; she could scarcely 
believe herself right in her suspicions : but no one 
else was capable of such deep-laid schemes to 
make Dunallan wretched, among those she had 
formerly known, neither could any being on earth, 
she believed, succeed so perfectly, from his pow- 
er of imitating her writing. She at last deter- 
mined to write herself to St. Clair, and to make 
Mrs. Oswald acquainted with her having done so. 
She hoped much from this ; though, afler writing 
her letter several times over, she was still dissatis- 
fied with its contents. 

« To A. St. Clair, Es^.— You will be sur- 
prised to see a letter from me, Mr. St, Clair ; 
perhaps you will not be so much surprised to be 
told, that you have it in your power to add very 
much to my happiness, or, if you refuse a re- 
quest I wish to make, to lessen that happiness ve- 
ry materially. I feel extreme reluctance, howe- 
ver, to nnake this request ; not because I feel un- 
willing to be under any obligation to you^ b^i he- 
cause I ^fbrink from entering on X5[v^ svsJw^e-cXx^- 
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garding which I wish to make this request. I 
shrink frpm putting into words what I am too certain 
I am right in believing ta be true ; but I think yoa 
must understand me. I only wish to entreat jou 
to put it into my power to convince the person to 
whom I am united for ever, that I am not unworthy 
of his confidence. In doing this explanation, oo 
mortifying confession is a^ked. / at least will 
consider myself obliged. I only wish the retura 
of those letters which expressed the real feel* 
ings of my heart to that person to whom they are 
addressed. I am confident that I plead for your 
own happiness, Mr. St. Clair, when I ask you to 
do this. I think I may also appeal to yourself 
whether I ever, in the slightest degree, gave you 
cause for your present desire to make me unhapr 
py. Tou knew my father's plan to unite me to 
Mr. Dunallan almost as soon as I knew it my- 
self — ^you knew my promise, and my determina* 
tion to fblQl his wishes, whatever it should cost 
me. Have you not (indirectly at least) praised 
my filial devotion, as you called it ? And yet you 
wish to render me unhappy and despised, because 
I persevered in doing what you yourself approv- 
^ ed ! You wish to subject me to the most pain- 
ful and degrading of all suspicions ! You wish 
me to live oppressed with the feeling that I must 
appear deserving of those suspicions ! Can it be 
possible that this kind of power over my happi- 
ness can give you any pleasure 1 Can you re- 
count how you have obtained it, and not long for 
injuri^wer to free yourself from it ! I think I 
Dunallbi sufficiently to be certain, that you will 
, have no jiy a moment's peace or satisfaction of 
huoMe ho^ you are conscious yourself of this 
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taint on your honour, were you even perfectly con- 
vinced the world would never know it. You also 
know me sufficiently, Mr. St. Clair, to be certain 
that I wish not intentionally to mislead you in the 
slightest degree. 1 think you under the influence 
of a very powerful passion ; but not of that pas- 
Ron which finds an excuse in almost every heart, 
but of one which finds pity or excuse nowhere, 
— you hate Mr. Dunallan. I take the privilege of 
an old friend, and entreat you to forgive me, and 
for your own sake ask yourself whether I am 
wrong ? I entreat you to call to your aid those 
nobler and more generous feelings which, for a 
time, you have banished, and attempt to over-. 
come this degrading and dangerous passion — de- 
grading to you, and dangerous (I cannot help 
dreading) to him against whom you indulge it. I 
do not conceal from you my dread of his danger ; 
for, by thus throwing myself on your humanity, I 
Mi as if I chained up your very thoughts from 
injuring him. 

*' I shall ask Mrs. Oswald to forward this to 
you as I am ignorant of your address, and think 
she will discover it more easily than I can, and 
because I wish her to know what I have written 
to you, since I must conceal it from Mr. Dunalr 
Ian. C. Dunallan." 

After finishing this letter, Catharine retired to 
dream over the occurrences of the day. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Catharine next iDoraing rose at her usual 
early hour, and again renewed her entreaties to 
heaven for every blessing on Dunallan, and for 
improvement to herself. She had been reading 
for some time with composure and attention, and 
her l\eart raised to heaven for guidance, when she 
was interrupted by some one tapping gently at 
her door. She went to unbolt it. 

<< My dearest Catharine !" exclaimed the hap- 
py voice of Helen Graham, who rushed into the 
loom, and clasped Catharine to her bosom. 

<< My dear Helen I" 

<*My belo?ed Catharine! Mrs. MelviUe 
would not allow us to come here last night. She 
said we would only disturb you, and she must 
have you all to herself for one evening ; but Rose 
and I determined to come very early this mom* 
ing." 

Rose Lennox now threw her gentle arms also 
round Catharine. 

'< Rose ! my dear Rose ! This is an unex- 
pected pleasure." 

<i My dearest Catharine, how I have longed 
to see you." 

<* My sweet Rose ! My dear kind Helen !" 
said Catharine, kissing first the one and then the 
other. She then seated herself beween them, 
an scrm round each, and looked smilingly at them. 
'^Helea, you look more bloomui^ than ever. I 
see you can live without me." 
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" Oh ! indeed Catharine, I have never ceased 
thinking of you, and forming plans how I should 
see you again since we parted." 

** And you Rose," said Catharine, turning to 
her, '< I think your cheek may still be compared 
to the blush rose, and your forehead to the lily of 
the valley, as your old admirer Mr. Lovat used to 
say." 

•« My dearest Catharine," repHed Rose, '* we 
may return all your compliments a thousand fold. 
How difierent are your looks from what they were 
were the last morning I saw you ! You were 
then like a marble statue, so still, and pale, and 
sad.** 

<< All is different here too, Rose," said Catha* 
line, putting her hand on her heart. << I now 
k>ok back to that morning as the time in which I 
secured my greatest happiness." 

*< Thank Heaven, dearest Catharine !" exclaim- 
ed Rose, emphatically. 

<<Tes, my dear Rose, I do thank Heaven; 
Mr. Dmiallan has taught me to be like you, Rose ; 
to desire to regard all events as overruled by^ 
Heaven for the wisest and kindest purposes." 

" Like mg !" repeated Rose, sighing. " How 
ean you thus reproach me, Catharine 1" 

" Reproach you. Rose ! I mean all I say." 

'' Oh ! you are mistaken then, sadly mistaken. 
But we have interrupted you, Catharine," observ- 
ing her Bible lying open. 

'^ No, my dear Rose, I shall not be mterrapt- 
ed ; we shall finish what I was reading. I know 
you will like it ; and Helen I am sure is too ear- 
ly to have read any to herself." Catharine the* 
l^ressed her two young friends kiot« c'^qmm^^ ^ 
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her, and read ia a feeling manner a short passage 
of Scripture. 

^^ Thank you, dear Catharine," said Rose, 
when she stopped. <' How beautiful is that pas* 
sage !" 

<' Beautiful indeed!" replied Catharine. 
''What do you think, Helen?" 

'' Really, I do not understand it." 

'* Because it can only be understood by the 
heart, my Helen, and yours is strangely shot 
against all religious feeling. Do you still prefer 
Shakespeare to the Bible, Helen ? as you once 
avowed to me you did." 

<' And if I do, Catharine, I cannot change my 
natural taste, though I may conceal it." 

** No, no, my dear, do not conceal it. Your , 
frankness on every subject is your greatest vir- 
tue ; but it is very unaccountable, that you, who 
are so uncommonly alive to all that is beautiful in 
creation, and in human character, and in poetry, 
and every work of man, should be so dead to the 
beauty and sublimity of the Scriptures ; and thi^ 
you should feel so deeply the kindness of those 
who love you, and be so cold and ungrateful to 
the greatest love." 

Helen reddened and remained silent. 

<< Forgive me, dear Helen," said Catharine, 
kissing her cheek ; '' I did not mean to offend^ 
I am too plain in what I say ; but indeed I should 
feel very little affection for you if I did not re« 
gret this indifference on your part to your own 
lioppiness." 

Helen's eyes filled with tears, << you cannot of- 
fend me, Catharine, whatever you say." 

"I wUl say no more now, deax Helen ; but if 
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yaa know how I sometimes reproach myself for 
DQt having used the influence your affection for 
loe gave me over you, to induce you to think and 
read more on that subject, you would not be dis- 
pleased with me ; but I hear Elizabeth's voice : 
let us join her." 

Elizabeth was coming slowly up stairs. <' So 
young ladies, this is the way you obey my ma- 
tronly instructions ; you have disturbed my poor 
fatigued Catharine before she could have been 
half rested." 

" We found her up, and reading, my dear Mrs. 
Melville," said Rose. 

When seated at breakfast, the little party soon 
became so gay that Catharine's spirits began to 
sink. She, however, made an effort to join a 
cheerfulness which had been chiefly produced by 
pleasure at again meeting her, and which she felt 
would be checked by her grave looks. 

Helen's usual bashfulness completely gave way 
to the extreme gaiety of her spirits, and Eliza- 
beth, seated opposite to Melville, and next to 
Catharine, seemed to feel so perfectly happy that 
she joined and promoted Helen's mirth, while 
Melville, with scarcely a smile on bis own coun- 
tenance, was so excessively amusing, and really 
witty, than even Rose could not resist his powers, 
and was as gay almost as Helen. Every time 
Catharine laughed, however, she felt still more 
depressed The late scenes she had witnessed; 
her dying father ; Dunallan perhaps in danger, 
mingled, with the lightness of heart of those 
around her, so ill, that she in vain attempted to 
join in the general cheerfulness ; at last Melville 
^oemed to observe that her siuWea vi w^ cotK^^NR>~ 

Vol. II.— 1 1 
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I7 forced, and immediately gav^ a graver turn io^ 
tiie conversation. 

*' Miss Lennox," said he, ^* may I ask what is* 
become of the poor family you were going to visit^ 
when I met you two days ago 1 Did you find 
their dwelling ?" 

" Yes we did," replied Rose, " and you never 
saw so wretched a place. Had mam -ua known that 
Miss Morven intended taking me to such a placoi- 
I am sure she would have objected to my going 
even with her. 

« Indeed," replied Melville, '< I was so surpris- 
ed at meeting you where I did, that I completely 
forgot the impertinence of my question when I 
asked you with so little ceremony where yon 
could be going. I hope you and your friend for- 
gave me." 

^^ Oh quite, we were not at all surprised at the 
question. I was glad, however, that I went ; for 
I should never have believed that such wretched- 
ness existed, had I not seen it ; though Miss Mor- 
ven tells me she knpws of cases still more misera- 
ble than that I witnessed." 

^< Where did you find this wretched family. 
Rose ?" asked Catharine : ^* can any one assist 
you in comforting them ?" 

<< Yes, my dear Catharine, though I cannot teU 
you were we found them. Miss Morven took me 
through so many little lanes and by-ways, I was 
surprised at her remembering them ; and then we 
mounted upon a wooden staircase almost perpen- 
dicular, and some of the steps broken. I was 
almost afraid, and asked Miss Morven if it was 
not dangerous to trust ourselves upon them. She 
desited me to follow her without fear^ and I 
should see the kind of beings wYio ^et^ c^Jk^^^ 
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constantly to ascend and descend this unsafe lad- 
der as I thought it. When we had reached the 
fop of it, Miss Morven, who is tall, could not 
stand upright ; and it was so dark we had to feel 
oor way to a door, through the crevice of which 
we saw the light ; and within which we heard a low 
moaning voice of one who seemed to be reading. 
^We must not interrupt that voice,' said Miss 
Horven to me in a whisper, < I think it is some 
one praying.' We stopped for a few minutes, and 
easily heard, through the thin door, all that pass- 
ed ' within. Miss Morven was right ; the voice 
was that of a person praying ; and [ was greatly 
struck with the beauty and tenderness of his \ 
ideas, pronounced, to be sure, in the broadest ac- 
cent. At last, the voice stopped, and Miss Mor- 
ven softly opened the door, and stooped to enter. 
It was a small garret room, with a little sky light, 
jost sufficient to show its wretchedness. At one 
comer there was a miserable bed without curtains, 
on which sat, supported by a large bundle of 
something, for it was not even pillows, a young 
woman, very pale and thin, but with a sweet and 
l^cid countenance. Close by the fire, sat an old 
woman, almost bent together, and trembling from 
palsy. There were several other people in the 
miserable little room, upon whom the light, when 
we entered, shone so dimly I scarcely perceived 
them. After being a little accustomed to the 
darkness, however, I discovered, at another comer, 
under the sloping ceiling, a little bed of straw, on 
which lay a child, so emaciated, I had no idea life 
could have remained in such a form. Bending 
over this poor innocent was another wom€iXl^ 
yfhoae face was almost conc€$a\edV)^ aW^^a^^^^ 
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drawn over ber eyes. A man, who had stepped 
aside on our entrance, and who was the person 
we had heard praying, soon after left the room. 
Miss Morven addressed the woman in bed in the 
most gentle and compassionate tone of voice, tell- 
ing her she had been informed of the distressed 
situation of her family, and she had come to see 
if she could be of any use to them. The wo- 
man's countenance brightened." 

" You are very kind, madam. We have in- 
deed been in great distress, but God has not for- 
saken us. He has made our strength sufficient 
for the burden he has seen fit to lay upon us. We 
have had reason to say his promises never fail, 
and that it has been good for us to be afflicted." 

<^ Miss Morven expressed her pleasure at find- 
ing so much resignation and thuikfulness in the 
midst of such sufferings. 

'* The young woman then told us that the infirm 
old woman was her mother, and that till within the 
last year she and her sister had been able to sup- 
port her. The old woman here interrupted her 
daughter, to tell us that this good child had left an 
excellent situation in the country, where she had 
been a servant, to come and take care of her. 
The mother wept -as she spoke, and finished by 
saying, that it gave her a sore heart indeed to see 
her Mary laid there ; but she hoped she would be 
kept from repining, and might never forget the 
precious words, < That whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth.' The daughter then told us, that 
about eight months ago her mother took a fever, 
which lasted so long, and during which she re- 
quired such constant attendance, that the daughter 
Aad to sit up part of the nigVit to ^el the woric 
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•done necessary for their subsistence; and that, 
'^ven with that exertion, she was often unable to 
jvrocure the many little comforts her mother's 
situation required. She had therefore been oblig- 
ed to sell their little articles of dress and fumi- 
tare, one after another, until they were reduced to 
tiieir present state of want. Mary had hoped 
that, on the recovery of her mother, she would be 
able, by continuing her exertions, to support her, 
and recover some of their things ; but before her 
mother could leave her bed, poor Mary was her- 
self seized with a low fever, which reduced her to 
extreme weakness, and during which, she had 
caught a cold that has since settled on her lungs, 
.and from which, she added with perfect composure, 
-the doctor had told her she could never recover. 
The woman who sat by the sick child was Mary's 
sister ; her husband was abroad ; but they knew 
not whether he was alive or dead, for they had not 
heard from him for two years. The poor woman 
bent closer over her child when her sister told us 
this, but said nothing. 

•* ' She brought her little boy here,' continued 
Mary, ' when I was taken ill, that she might nurse 
us both. She worked hard in the day, and by fire 
light at night, to support us, till she is now nearly 
blind ; and since she is no longer able, the Lord 
has sent you, madam, to help us At this moment 
there is not a farthing nor a morsel in the house ; 
and my sister's two other children will be coming 
in directly from school, hungry enough, poor 
things. We have had one great mercy mingled 
in our cup of affliction. We have got them ad- 
mtted into a charity school, where they learn their 
education, and the fear of God.' 
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*< At this moment the children came in ; two 
neatly, though poorly clothed little girls, with 
sickly looks. Miss Morven spoke to them so 
sweetly and kindly, that they replied to her with- 
out any fear or shyness. The youngest of the 
two, however, soon stepped to her mother and 
whispered something into her ear. The mother 
shook her head, and the poor child stood beside 
her for a moment in silence, — then the tears began 
to trickle down her little pale cheeks, and fall on 
her mother's shoulder. The poor mother todc 
the child's hand kindly in hers, and drawin^r its lit- 
tle head down on her breast, gently stroked it, 
' while she seemed to whisper comfort into her ear. 
I went to them, and asked what was the matter 
with the poor little thing. 

'* Oh she will soon be better. Miss," said the 
mother. '' Come, Jessy, say that pretty hymn 
about the patient child, to the young lady.'' The 
little thing instantly looked up, and began to obey, 
but her heart was full, and she could not speak. 

" You shall first tell me what is the matter,'^ 
said I, drawing her away to a little distance. 

" I am only hungry," said the poor innocent, in 
such a little melancholy voice, ^ but mother had 
nothing to give us before we went to the morning 
school," and her tears redoubled. 

" Do not tell us any more, for Heaven's sake, 
Rose," exclaimed Helen, attempting in vain to 
suppress her own tears, " there is nothing half so 
heart-breaking as the distress of children, poor 
helpless things !" 

" Wait till I have finished my account of the 
inhabitants of this house before you say so," re- 
pYied Rose, " unless you are tired of my story," 
lookiognrouBd. 
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<< Oh no, oh DO," said every one. 

** My dear Rose," said Catharine, << You teach 
«8 how sinful and unthankful we are in repining 
at our trifling misfortunes. To think of an al^ 
sent husband, of whose fate one is uncertain. 
A child dying before our eyes — and another silent- 
ly weeping for hunger! — Oh! we ought to know 
there are such sufierings in the world. But go 
on my dearest Rose." 

" I assure you," continued Rose, " that though 
I was very much aifected by seeing this family, 
yet the impression they left on me was rather 
pleasing. The heavenly composure of the sick 
sister ; the gentle quietness of the other ; and the 
thankfulness wijth which our little assistance in- 
spired them ; the care with which they reared up 
the little girls, who (afler Miss Morven had sent 
for some food, during which time we visited ano- 
ther family on the same floor,) repeated an amaz- 
vag number of hymns and chapters of the Bible ; 
and answered Miss Morven's questions, to dis- 
cover if they understood what they said, in a way 
that surprised us all. This, in some degree, re- 
conciled me to the distress of their situation ; for 
it proved to me the power of religion to give com- 
fort in the most calamitous circumstances. 
When we left them they seemed even happy ; and 
so grateful to heaven, and felt certain that what- 
ever they suffered in this life was only intended to 
prepare them for a better. How different the 
other family was ! Before we entered their 
wretched abode we heard the horrid sounds of 
scolding and a child screaming. Miss Morven 
opened the door without being observed, so great 
was the confusion within. A woman, sc\v\tvV\d ^xx«i 
dirtx, held a miserable child by Wi^ axwv^ o^v^v^-iv^vw- 
all/ shaking him violently." 
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" Pll learn ye, ye handless little devil — ye'U 
ken how to break every thing ye touch — what ha'e 
ye done wi' the bottle V^ 

<< I could na' help it, mother," screamed the 
child. 

" Gi'e him't weel," cried a man who lay 
stretched out in his clothes on a miserable filthy 
bed. »" Pll help ye if ye canna." 

" Ye'll help me ! ye had better help me to some 
meat for his stomach, lying up there for half the 
day when naething ails ye." 

" As weel lying here as working for you to 
drink, ye usefu' wife," replied the man carelessly. 

She turned to retort with a face of fury, but 
discovering us, it smoothed in a moment. Miss 
Morven asked her if her name was — something, 
I forget what, and if she had a sick husband. 

" Oh ay, ma'am, Pm just the woman, and my 
gude man's sick very often — he is lying there at 
this minute sae badly he canna stir, ane he has 
had nae work for a fortnight. Pam sure I dinna 
ken what we'll da," and she began to whimper. 
•* Johnny, my man, ye maun be going to the 
school, — we wo^ld want any thing sooner, ma'am, 
than no gi'e him schooling." 

" Are ydtrfond of school, Johnny ?" said Miss 
Morven gently to the child ; but the boy, con- 
scious of his present safety, called out as loud as 
he could, " I ne'er was at ony school," and 
then looking triumphantly at his mother, ran out 
of the room. He's a sad laddy, said his mother, 
quite unconcerned, " he thinl^ naething of tell- 
ing lies by the minute." 

<< That is sad indeed," replied Miss Morven, 
'^ but I think a little attention on your part might 
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ire so young a child of any habit ; and if you al- 

w this one to strengthen, it may not only hurt 

8 future prospects in this world, but may also 

ut him out from that place where we are told 

IP liars shall enter.' " 

" Oh ay, ma'am, it's very true, and I'm sure, to 

ease you, I would take any pains or do any 

ing?" 

*^ To please me !" repeated Miss Morven in- 

gnantly, << would you not make this exertion for 

»ur child's sake, or for your own T as a mother 

»a are accountable for the faults of so young a 

ild." 

" It's very true, ma'am." 

« Do you go yourself, and take your child to 

lurch ?" asked Miss Morven. 

<^ Sometimes ma'am ; and if I had a gown, and 

khnny had a hat and shoes, I would like yery 

sd to gang." 

" Miss Morven tried to convince her of the 

(ty of going to a place of worship, to seek in- 

ruction for her soul, which would live for ever, 

iiough she could not make her person so fine as 

e wished ; but she seemed dead to every thing 

Bit did not give some immediate prospect of 

>rldly advantage. During, this conversation I 

3ked round the room. It was larger and better 

Ein what we had seen the other poor' family in ; 

d there was no want of furniture, though it was 

vered with tilth, — indeed, the whole room was 

Tensive in every way. The woman observed my 

es wandering round her dwelling — and sUpping 

ir hand behind her, she drew a dirty cloth over a 

8ce of raw meat, which had been flung on the 

rge chest on which she saU M\sa^"awwk.».^ 
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this, and, looking at me, significantly said in 
French, she did not beKeve the woman was in 
want, and soon afler we took our leave. The wo- 
man followed us, expecting something, but Miss 
Morven gave her nothing. I felt ashamed, and 
gave her ix trifle, for which the woman, with an 
impudent nod of her vile head, wished roe a 
handsome husband ; and Miss Morven laughed 
at my reward, which she said I deserved for my 
false shame. We found aflcrwards that this was 
not the woman Miss Morven had wished to visit ; 
and that the husband was so good a workman he 
could make very high wages whenever he chose, 
and they had but the one child to support Tet 
surely Helen," said Rose, <* they were much more 
miserable than the poor family who could look to 
heaven for comfort." 

Helen agreed, and Mr. Melville, telling Rose 
that her stories must have kept a client of his 
waiting for the last hour, took his leave, after very 
particularly asking the address of the poor family, 
m whose fate Rose had interested every one. 

<< Who is this Miss Morven, Rose ?" asked 
Catharine. 

^* She is the daughter of a Sir William Morv«n, 
who died abroad some years ago. She has seen 
a great deal of the world, and is extremely agree- 
able and well informed. She is much liked, and 
every one wishes to be acquainted with her. She 
has two sisters younger than herself, to whom she 
acts the part of a mother, though she is still a 
young and handsome woman. She is very bene- 
volent, and spends her time and fortune in doing 
good. She is also remarkably accomplished^ 
though she seta little value on comtnoa accom- 
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plishmeots ^ and is courted by every body, so 
mamma has no objection to my being as much 
with her as I choose, though her opinions on reli- 
gioiis subjects are just those mamma is so afraid I 
shall adopt." 

<^ I am sure I should like Miss Morven," said 
Catharine. 

** Well," replied Rose, her eyes brightening 
with pleasure, " I know Miss Morven wishes 
much to be acquainted with you ; and mamma 
is to be here by-and-by, to request you to 
meet her at a little party we are to have this even- 
ing.'* 

^< I shall have great pleasure in doing so, my 
dear Rose. You must also take me to see your 
poor family." 

Mrs. Lennox arrived early in the forenoon. 

** My dear Lady Dunallan !" exclaimed she on 
entering ; '* how rejoiced I am to sec you. Oh 
how charmingly you look !" 

Catharine had not before been addressed by 
her new title, and the paleness which followed, on 
her father's being thus recalled to her memory, 
showed Mrs. Lennox that she had touched on 
wounds too recently healed to be approached by 
her. She immediately flew to twenty subjects 
qiiite uninteresting to Catharine, and at last finish- 
ed by entreating her to meet Miss Morven, the 
most charming, or rather, next to Lady Dunallan,^ 
the most charming woman she ever knew. Catha- 
rine immediately promised to comply with her 
wish, and Mrs. Lennox soon after took leave. 

The evening was (hr advanced, when Catha- 
rise, who had been deeply interested in converda- 
tion with Elizabeth and Helen, TecoVVec\&d^\v^x ^tw- 
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gagement to Mr<!. Lennox. ^' Elizabeth !" ex- 
claimed she, " what shall we do ? we have forgot 
our engagement to Mrs. Lennox." 

"We are not too late," replied Elizabeth, "it 
cannot be nine o'clock." 

" Nine o'clock! you at least must dress ; I 
shall make little change : but we shall not be 
there till near ten." 

*' That is soon enough," replied Elizabeth, 
smiling ; " what country ideas you have, my 
Catharine !" * 

'' But you know, Elizabeth, if there is to be a 
large party at Mrs. Lennox's, which these late 
hours seem to threaten, I cannot, I ought not to 

cv'o." 

'^ Mrs. Lennox assured me she was to have 
only a few friends you knew," said Elizabetii; 
" she certainly would not have expected to see 
cither of us at a large party." 

" When Catharine and her friends arrived at 
Mrs. Lennox's house, however, they perceived, 
by the numerous carriages and chairs which block- 
aded the door, that the party could not be small. 
Catharine wished to return ; but Elizabeth assur- 
ing her that she might come away whenever she 
chose, and reminding her of Mrs. Lennox's apt- 
ness to take ofience, her better judgment was 
overruled, and she allowed Mr. Melville to hand 
her from the carriage ; and afler hearing " Lady 
Dunallan" announced, she entered a room full of 
people. Those who had been within hearing of 
her name had their eyes eagerly bent towards her. 
Catharine felt abashed, and would have shrunk 
from the general gaze, but Mrs. Lennox inmie- 
diately approached,^- 
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^* Mj dear Lady Dunallan, what pleasure it 
me to see you. again in my house, — you 
whom I have so long regarded almost as a child of 
my own. Allow me to introduce some friends of 
mine to you, who have long desired the happiness 
of your acquaintance." 

'* Mrs. Lennox," said Catharine, in a low but 
indlignant tone of voice, '^ I ought not to have 
Wen at such a party as this, — looking at her deep 
mourning, — you have deceived me. I only ex- 
pected to have met Miss Morven : and I must 
request, that during the short time I stay, I may 
be introduced to no other person whatever." 

Mrs, Lennox had drawn Catharine's arm within 
hers, and was conducting her to the other end of 
thtf rcKMn. She looked confounded at her re- 
proach, — " My dear young friend, your ideas on 
^se subjects are like no one's else now-a-days. 
I assure you no creature will think you have vio- 
lated any form in being here, but your too scrupu- 
lous self." 

" It is not form I regard," replied Catharine, 
warmly ; '< but this scene ought to be, and is, a 

Einful contrast to my present feelings. I believe, 
rs. Lennox, you do not wish to make me un- 
comfortable in your house. I shall be extremely 
80, unless you leave me entirely unnoticed for the 
half hour I shall remain." 

^* Come in here then," said Mrs. Lennox, 
tnuch disappointed, and conducting Catharine into 
a smaller apartment, in which there were only a 
few people ; << I must account to those friends of 
mine who wished to be introduced to you, my 
dear ; for my breach of promise, what can I 
say ?" 

Vol. Il.—n 
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*' Say the tnith," replied Catharine. 

Rose waa ia this apartment^ and approaehi 
with aa expression of confusion on her ingeniKX 
counteoapce* 

<<Ahy Rose," whispered Catharine, ^^whyd 
you suffer me to be here?" 

<* My dear Catharine, I could not prevent 
Mamma has asked most of these people siiii 
the morning, just to meet you. I said I was su 
you would dislike so large a party ; but mamn 
really did not believe me. But, if you remain 
this little room, you will see very few people ; oc 
a few card-players." 

Catharine shook her head, and, retiring to a 6 
fa ia a comer of the apartment^ she told Elu 
beth that she would continue there until the tii 
came at which she had ordered her carriage, h 
heart was so full she could scarcely suppress I. 
tears for a few moments. 

Elizabeth seated herself on one side of Catli 
rine, and Helen on the other ; and Melville, dra 
ing a chair in firont of them, said, << We have oi 
to suppose ourselves at home, and be as comfo 
able as if we were there." 

<< My imagination cannot be so accommodi 
ing," said Helen ; << only look at the party behi 
you, Mr. Melville." ^ 

Melville turned half round. Two very old 
di6s> and two not much younger gentlem< 
were seating themselves at a card-table, w 
looks of much eagerness, though the head of o 
of the ladies, and also her hands, skook fr< 
age ; and the other was carefully settling a p 
of spectacles on her nose before she began. 

^'/ declare, Colonel," said ftie dwakva^ lady 



8 mumbliDg voice, '' I have thought of nothing 
fioce l43aw you, but your extraordinary run of 
good fortune the last time we played together.'' 

The Colonel answered with a smile of impor- 
tance, I hope, madam, you do not ascribe my 
success entirely to good fortune 1" 

«* Oh no» Colonel, your play— ; but why, 
in the name of wonder did you play a spade 
Bowt" 

" I played a club, madam," ceplied the Colo- 
nel, stiffly* 

*' A club !" The old lady raised the disputed 
card to her dim eyes. << I protest it is a club. 
The lights are surely ill arranged." 

^'I am sure a pair of spectacles, in some 
•oases, would save a great deal of time," said the 
other lady, rather impatiently. 

^ We have lost the odd trick by that last admi« 
Table card of yours !" exclaimed the Colonel, 
looking at his poor old partner with supiMressed 
wrath. 

<<What could I play, Colonel? I have not 
another of the kind in my whole hand " 

^^ Good heavens ! madam,' why do you add to 
your irreparable mistakes, by also betraying your 
weakness ?" 

"I have, however, gained more tricks than 
you have, ColoneK" retorted the old lady, begin- 
ning to get warm. 

" We have it !" exclaimed the other lady, tri- 
umphantly, and snatching up the last trick. — The 
Colonel darted a look of angry contempt at his 
fair partner, who now with much difficulty began 
to deal the cards. 

HeJen iaugbed, "Whal tnift w^^J^ ^«««^'^T^ 
exclaimed she. 
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<< Miserable, indeed! my dear Helen," said 
Catharine, << but I do not feel inclined to laugh 
at tbem." 

<* Nor I," ,8aid Melville. <* Human nature, in 
so degraded a state, is always a painful sight to 
me." 

** But you are both too severe," said Elizabeth. 
«Our amusements must, in some degree, be 
suited to our age. Tou would not have people, 
just because they are old and infirm, give up all 
intercourse with the world and each other. They 
can no longer join in the pleasures of the young, 
• — why deprive them of what is now their only 
means of being amused and happy in society?" 

" Happy !" repeated Catharine. " Look at 
those four faces, and tell me if you really think 
they are happy ?" 

'< Well, perhaps they are not happy in your 
sense of the word," replied Elizabeth ; <^ but the 
passions and feelings which still remain alive in 
them are excited ; and I believe all our happiness 
consists in some kind of excitement." 

<< And shall we all come to this, my love ?" 
asked Melville, looking smilingly in his wife's 
face. 

** Heaven forbid !" replied Elizabeth, returning 
his smile. 

^* But what is to prevent us ?" asked Catha- 
rine. 

" Now Catharine," said Elizabeth, " what 
would you have these old people do all their long 
evenings 1" 

'* I must answer you too gravely, Elizabeth, if 

I say what I really think. But what is the use of 

education, or religion, or any atlemi^t to regulate 
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the mind and feeliDgs, if we are innocent and 
safe, just before we reach the end of all our aims, 
in thus trifling, or worse than trifling, away our 
few remaining hours of preparation 1 — But here 
comes Mrs. iicnhox ; see, she is looking for us 
as if we were under the chair. I suppose the la- 
dy with her is Miss Morven.^' 

** My dear lady Dunallan !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Lennox, <^ I thought you had made your escape. 
Allow me to make you acquainted with Miss Mor- 
ven." 

Miss Morven and Catharine regarded each 
other with looks of equal pleasure. Miss Mor- 
ven's appearance was extremely prepossessing. 

<< Both of my most valued friends are extreme- 
ly displeased with me this evening," resumed 
Mrs. Lennox ; *' my only hope of making my 
peace is, by bemg able to prove that it is possible, 
even at a large, and mixed, and late party, to 
meet with people whose friendship is very valua- 
ble. I shall return soon, in the hope of obtaininff 
your forgiveness," continued Mrs. Lennox, " and 
in the mean time, I shall farther show my peni- 
tence by inviting Miss Weston and her harp into 
this apartment ; but do not be afraid, I shall only 
give her the hope of being introduced to you on 
some future evening." Mrs. Lennox then hur- 
ried away. 

" What is your objection to large parties^ Miss 
Morven ?" asked Melville, who had frequently 
before met with her. <' Indeed, Mr. Melville, it 
would take me a whole evening to tell you half of 
my objections ; but before I begin, let me ask you 
what benefit is to be got at iVxQia'l Qit ^wci'^^*^^ 
pleasure V^ 

12* 
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Melville smiled: << I do not think I can allow 
you to escape answering my question by asking 
one I shall find it so difficult to meet." 

" Well," continued Miss Morven, " I shall try 
to answer you. I think that at a party such as 
this, one sees or hears nothing at all improving 
either to the mind or heart ; vanity and display, 
and at least only trifling chit chat ; then one's 
feelings of ridicule are excited," looking round to 
the card-table, " where one should only feel pity : 
precious time is lost for absolutely nothing, not 
even amusement ; for every one tires of these 
crowds : then late hours and late rising next day, 
and if you have any plan of life at all, that plan 
deranged ; and if you enter the vortex, you must 
do this every evening, and every day." 

<< No !" said Melville, smiling, '< that is not 
necessary. You really good ladies are too vio- 
lently anxious to be right, I think, and see more 
evil in some things than really exists. A man 
with a profession like myself, must have a plan of 
life, and must keep regular hours ; and yet there 
is no party at which you do not see many 
lawyers." 

<* True, Mr. Melville, but I believe the plan of 
life we scrupulous ladies wish to pursue, is not ex- 
actly of the same nature as that of a lawyer. It 
includes, and chiefly consists in studies and efforts 
which are far more affected by such scenes, than 
the study of law can be." 

'< But then," resumed Melville, smiling gaily, 
" what would become of all the poor mammas 
without these opportunities of showing us their 
/>rcttv daughters ?" 

'' fVell! there you mention ftvQ,ot\^ caa^ \\x 
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which I can discover their use ; but that arises 
irom a fault in the present state of society, not 
necessary surely ; and which you gentlemen pro- 
mote, I suppose, to protect your own hearts ; for 
I think you all agree in saying, at least, that wo- 
men appear most lovely, and most engaging, when 
most domestic." 

** Certainly," replied Melville, " and I think 
whatever introduced those large parties, the gen- 
tlemen, at least those who cannot or who do not 
wish to marry, have greatly benefitted by them. — 
As for those who really desire to enter into that 
happy state, but who wish to be in love first, the 
case is different. For ray part, when I see around 
me so many lovely young faces, and slightly attir- 
ed persons, I first wonder how any man can pre- 
serve his heart, and then how it is possible to lose 
it ; for after you have seen one look, and smile, 
and dimple, till your heart is going, you have only 
to look around you, and you see twenty just as 
charming, and you forget the first, and so on for 
ever. Now to go where there is perhaps an old 
father, who talks of nothing that has happened 
within your recollection, and a mother who is no 
more modern in any way, it follows of course, 
that you fall in love with the blooming daughter, 
who appears completely irresistible from the 
contrast," 

The sound of Miss Weston's harp now arrested 
the attention of our little party. Her voice too 
seemed charming ; but when loud enough to be 
&tinctly heard, the party at the card-table raised 
in an equal degree their tones of peevish reproach, 
or angry retort. 

*^Are you fond of music, "L^Ay 'DxaaJ^r^'^'* 
asked Miaa Morven. 
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" Tes ! extremely so." 

" Shall we go nearer Miss Weston, then ? for 
1 fear we shall not enjoy any harmonious sounds 
in this corner." Catharine consented, and they 
approached the part of the room where Miss 
Weston sat. She was a plain looking girl, rather 
coarse in her figure and.appearance ; and, except- 
ing Rose Lennox, who, looking very pretty and 
modest, stood close by her, no one paid her any 
attention. The little apartment had nearly filled 
with people, but they had separated into parties, 
.and talked and laughed without any regard what* 
ever to the poor harp player, who, nevertheless, 
continued to go through a long and elaborate piece 
with great skill and execution. Two young men 
stood near Rose, and attempted to draw her into 
conversation, but in vain ; she continued politely 
attentive to her mother's guest, and the two gen- 
tlemen were also obliged to become patient listen- 
ers. 

Every eye was immediately fixed on Catharine 
when she issued from her retreat, and approached 
to where Miss Weston sat ; and by degrees seve- 
al people joined also as listeners, or rather that 
Aey might gaze at a new face in the fashionable 
world. Catharine, however, unconscious of the 
notice she attracted, continued to listen with pleas- 
ed attention to a degree of skill and knowledge of 
music she had never before heard possessed by a 
lady. Her notice was attracted at last, however, 
by the appearance of a lady and gentleman, who 
attempVad to enter into conversation with Miss 
Morven, but whom she avoided with the most 
loarked coldness, though Catharine thought there 
^mseomething in tbciir appearance ^VsMw^^ \tf3MA 
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I pleasing. The gentleman, she knew not 
fy reminded her of Dunallan ; he did not ex- 
y resemble him, but there was a something in 
air and manner that made her heart beat' by re- 
ing him. The lady was not young, but Catha* 
) thought she had never before seen so beauti- 
a countenance, or so graceful a form. Her at- 
doD became completely occupied by the 
ngers ; their eyes too were constantly turned 
ards her. 

Lt last Miss Weston's piece came to a close. 
1. Lennox loaded her with Iflattery and thanks^ 
en Miss Weston had retired among her young 
[ids, Mrs. Lennox said in a loud whisper to 
» Morven, 

' Ah ! if you heard Lady Dunallan's harp !•*- 
I must not hope to night to-——" 

Certainly not," interrupted Catharine, with 
ileasure. 

frs. Lennox turned to the beautiful stranger 
ady Fitzhenry, I fear I shall not be able to 
afy you as I rashly promised." 
lady Fitzhenry smiled with the most captivat- 
sweetness. <* The reason you have already 
in us, Mrs. Lennox, is too good, too amiable 
me even to desire to overcome it for my own 
ification." 

I had promised, my dear Lady Dunallan/' 
imed Mrs. Lennox, << that I should use all the 
3 influence I possessed with you to induce you 
ing a Scotch song with all its native unadom- 
weetness." 

latharine blushed deeply ; every eye was fixed 
n her. '< I believe," said she, looking at the 
nger, <* I should not save 'fiilta* 
\cb of promise by complying m\>\\«st 
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Miss Morven, who stood by Caihftriue, gently 
touched her arm. Catharine turned to ber« 
Miss Monren stept past her, and looked at the 
music book which was open on the stand, thea 
turciing her face to Catharine, and thus concealing 
it from the strangers, 

^ Tou wished to know whose' music that was,'^ 
flaid she ; then, as she passed into her former 
place, she said in a low voice, '' don't sing.'' 

Catharine was surprised ; however, on Mrs. 
Lennox again hinting her wish, she positively de- 
clined singing. 

' Lady Fitzhenry looked disappointed, and Ca- 
tharine could not resist saying to her, as she re^ 
tired from the circle with Miss Morven ; 

'< I hope I shall at some other time have it in 
my power to prove how happy I should be tc 
oblige you," 

Lady Fitzhenry returned her thanks in Ac 
most graceful manner, fron^ which Miss Morven 
toraed away with apparent disgust. 

Catharine then took leave of Mrs. Lennoi] 
and Rose, and quitted Uie apartment — ^but Bot be- 
fore she heard Lady Fitzhenry say with a deef 
aigh to the gentleman who accompanied her, anc 
on whose arm she leant, << she is indeed ver} 
charming." 

When Catharine was seated in the carriage 
with her own party, and Miss Morven, who ha< 
consented that they should carry her home, Misi 
Morven said, 

*^ I have come into your carriage. Lady Dun 
allan, to entreat your forgiveness, and to explaii 
Biy reasons for so soon having taken the privi 
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<^ I beg jrou will onlj tell me who that cfaann** 
iflf looking couple are," replied Catharine, <' and 
why they seem to possess so little of your eB» 
teem V 

*^ Because I know them to be as worthless aa 
they are singularly charming," replied Miss Mor* 
veo* *^ Worthless! and iiow could Mrs. Len- 
nox have them at her house ?" 

^' Charity, my dear Lady Dunallan," said Mel- 
ville, *^ nobody is certain of their misdeeds; but 
suspicions are strong against them." 

'^ I never saw so handsome a man," exclaimed 
Helen : '^ I declare he looked like a prince, or 
king, compared to the other gentlemen." 

" We are greatly flattered, Miss Graham," said 
Melville. 

" But who are they 1" a^ed Catharine. 

** The gentleman's name is Sir Henry Mone- 
ton," replied Miss Morven. '^ He has long open- 
ly admired Lady Fitzhenry, although he is a 
married man. Poor Lady Moncton stays quietly 
at home with her children, while this cruel hus- 
band attends Lady Fitzhenry with the most de- 
voted attention wherever she goes. Lady Fitz- 
henry's husband is excessively worthless every 
way, and quite regardless of the reputation of his 
wife, who, though she does not exactly reside 
with Sir Henry, is never seen without him. She 
is very literary, and 1 believe highly accomplii^- 
ed in every way. She wishes to go abroad, but 
as that is almost impossible at present, she is to 
remain here for a short time. I am peculiarly 
alive to the greatness of her guilt ; perhaps, be- 
cause some members of her feraily are m^ moat 
intimate frieada ; and 1 knoN? \\w c^\m^^^ '^kw^ 
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thrown a dark cloud over their happiest days / 
particularly over those of her eldest brother Gene- 
ral Hartford, who has left no effort untried, whiqh 
kindness could dictate, to reclaim her." 

It was fortunate for Catharine that there was 
no light to betray the emotion which the last part 
of Miss Morven's speech occasioned ; and when 
she <* added, could I suffer you, Lady Dunallan, to 
be charmed into doing any thing you disapproved, 
by such a woman ?" Catharine replied with so 
much emotion, 

^' I am more obliged to you than I have words 
to express," that Elizabeth could not help laugh- 
ing. 

'* Surely, my dear Catharine," said she," you 
were in no danger of being injured by this amiable 
person." ^ 

Catharine remained lilent till the carriage stopt. 
Her thoughts dwelt on what she had heard. She 
must have seen Dunallan's Aspasia ! Did he 
know how guilty she still was 1 What a dark cloud 
must the knowledge of her guilt throw also over 
his hap[Hest days ! 

When the carriage stopt, Catharine took leave 
of Miss Morven, after obtaining her promise to 
spend part of next day with her and Elizabeth, 

After a few minutes' conversation with Eliza- 
beth, Catharine retired to her apartmept. It was 
past the hour at which she had promised to meet 
Dunallan in the most sacred of all duties. She 
felt wrong, and unkind, and unhappy. The busy 
scene she had left— Lady Fitzhenry — all swam 
before her eyes, and led away her thoughts when 
she wished to collect them in devotion. Before 
sAe was awarcy her attempt to exaLicvm^U^t own 
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heartf as she aTwajs wished to do before she ctcMk 
od the day,, gave way to an attempt to discover 
why Sir Henry Moncton so greatly resemhkd 
Dunallan! She supposed their manners had 
been formed in the si^me society. She again at- 
tempted to perform those duties which generally 
gave her satbfaction — sometimes delight, but she 
could not succeed, and bursting into tears, she 
implored the mercy of heaven for herself, and 
for Dunallan, and then retired to sleep, at first 
broken and disturbed, but at length tranquil and 
profound. 



CHAPTER YII. 



Next morning, Catharine, with more self-eom* 
mand, reviewed the events of the preceding even* 
ing, and the manner in which she had spent it 
She knew that such was the usual way of spend- 
ing time by people in her situation. She was ig- 
norant of Dunallan's opinion on the subject ; but 
she thought it impossible that he should approve 
of what, even to her, appeared inconsistent with 
that regulation of thought and spirit — that separa- 
tion from the follies and vices of the world, which 
she believed was required in Scripture. When 
she recalled Mrs. Lennox's anxious countenance, 
her gross flattery, and above all, her want of i^rin- 
ciple, which could allow fashVotk ^o \.o \Jto&^URK> 
--'Wbich could suffer a irioth^T to \T\\xotosi^ ««S^ 
Vol. IL—13 
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people as Sir Henry Moncton and Lady Fitzhen 
ry to the acquaintance of a son and daughter-* 
people who seemed formed to make vice seduc 
inff, she shuddered at the idea of ever being sc 
iniatuated ; '< and yet,'' thought she, '' what rea- 
son have I to imagine that I should escape tb< 
errors that such a life leads to if I pursued it?' 
She tried to avoid thinking of Lady Fitzhenry 
All regarding her was painful. What a continue< 
source of misery must her life of guilt be to Dun 
allan ! Never did she feel so thankful for thai 
mercy which had snatched him from ruin ! Thif 
morning she expected a letter from him, and witl 
mixed feelings awaited its arrival. At last she 
received it, just as she expected to bo summonec 
to breakfast. It was the first in which she ha( 
ventured to indulge in expressions of tenderness 
and she soon forgot that Aspasia, or any othei 
being, existed in the world but him. 

" My dear Dunallan ; my guide, my friend, m} 
husband!"' exclaimed she at last, in a low tone o 
voice. Again she read the concluding expres* 
sions. 

'< And now I must say adieu, my own CatH^* 
rine, and again continue this journey, which ever) 
moirient carries me farther from her who is noii 
the first earthly charm of my existence. Youi 
dear idea brings to me all that is lovely and love- 
able on earth ; and more than earth can claim — ( 
sister spirit, with whom, after enjoying as mud 
dear intercourse as is possible in this imperfec 
state of existence, I hope to live for ever. Adieu 
my love. To the tender care, the only wise care. 
of ibat aJinighty ever present Friend, in whon* 
j^ou believe and trust, to V\*\m, *\\\ \\>iwvVv^ Q,ti^^ 
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deoce, I now commend my beloved wife. How 
sveet, my Catharine, are the ideas associated 
with this dearest of appellations ! but I must not 
trust myself ; but again say that hateful little word 
thkt contains so much painful meaning, ^ adieu !' 
That we may never again say it, is the earnest 
prayer of your Dunallan." 

'^ May we indeed never again say that painful 
word !*' sighed (latharine. She then sunk into a 
sweet and pleasing dream, from which she was 
awakened by the entrance of Elizabeth. 

*' Oh Catharine ! that blush tells whose letter 
has detained you so late this morning." 

'* Late ! Elizabeth, I did not know that it was 
late-" 

<< It is very late, however, my dear ; and Mar- 
tin, after several attempts to induce you to join us, 
to which, she says, you always assented, has at 
last given up her efforts, I suppose in despair." 

** I believe I did hear her say something about 
breakfast, but I soon forgot. Am I indeed very 
late?" 

" So late that Melville has gone out in despair 
of seeing you, and Miss Morven has been here 
for an hour." 

** Dear Elizabeth, how could you allow me ?" 

Catharine hurried down stairs, and with many 
conscious blushes, apologized to Miss Morven for 
her lateness, 

*^ I do not think you have suffered from your 
dissipation of last night, Lady Dunallan," saul 
Miss Morven, smiling. 

Catharine again blushed, conscious of the real 
cause of her glowing looks. '^ One evenings ^ 
suppose, may be productive o5 i£VQ ^^"^ ^^^%^- 
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4]lieQce8,^ repHed she ; " but I do earnestly hop« 
my let may never make it necessary for me to 
spend my evenings in such a crowd, such a tire- 
some bustle. I have poor Mrs. Lennox's face 
tftill before me — so busy, so dissatisfied, and un- 
easy. Pray, Miss Morven, is that the usual hap« 
py state of the lady of the house on such occa- 
«10BS.^" " Oh no," replied Miss Morven, " poor 
jifrs. Lennox is, I see, quite new to such kind of 
parties ; and supposes it necessary that every one 
should be amused and attended to by herself, as 
she must do in the country when her highland 
neighbours visit her. A really fashionable lady 
wouU be greatly amused with poor Mrs. Lennox, 
toilif^g from card table to harp player, and stopping 
a moment near each little party, to ascertain 
whether they are enjoying themselves ; and then 
l^iisdiDg away to procure unwilling partners for the 
poor neglected misses, who sit drooping in the 
dancing room. But," added Miss Morven, ^' it 
is iB^ossihle to judge for others. There must b^ 
some charm in those large parties to the peoplj^ 
who so regularly attend them, which to me is quite 
unaccountable ; yet it is too uncharitable to think 
that all who spend evening aAer evening in such 
sceaes, do so either from want of mind or princi- 
0e,^ 

** X tl^ink," said Elizabeth, " I could easily dis- 
cover good motives for the presence of many of 
tlK»se I meet at such parties. I shall begin with 
myself. I know Melville would never go if I did 
not, because he tires to death ; yet it is proper 
th^ a inan in his profession should both acquire 
aew acquaintances, and retain those he has. I do 
O0i see bow this is possible, uuteaa oue mixes in 
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society ia the only way one can ; and I really do 
not feel any bad consequences from it. Then 
mothers, who have grown up daughters to dispose 
of, I need not say how impossible it would be for 
them, in the present state of society, to accom- 
plish this, were they to banish themselves from 
such parties. Then young ladies, and young 
gentlemen, naturally and innocently love each 
others' society wherever they can find it. I really 
am^ at a loss to discover'what you find so improper 
in these parties. Miss Morven. You, too, Catha- 
rine, seem to regard them as dangerous to every 
thing good." 

" I certainly do/fc/," replied Catharine, " that 
they would be dangerous to every thing good in 
myself at least." 

*' But why, dear Catharine ?" asked Elizabeth. 

" Because," replied Catharine, " they seem to 
me quite inconsistent with that state of mind and 
feeling which, I think, we are required by Scrip- 
ture to cultivate ; and which, when in any degree 
attained, is so delightful, I should dread losing it 
more than any other earthly blessing." 

*^ But I know of no feeling, Catharine, recom- 
mended in Scripture, which would be injured by 
witnessing our fellow- creatures amused and hap- 
py.» 

** I think Scripture requires us for our own im- 
provement, my dear Elizabeth, to have the pre- 
sence of our Creator, and our duty to him so con- 
stantly uppermost in our thoughts, that whatever 
we do, or think, or say, should be guided by a de- 
sire to please him, and to honour him as far as 
such creatures can. Now, what did vi^ ^vV.\«a» 
)a3t night ca/culated to produce au^Vv ^ ^VaNA ^^ 

13* 
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feeling I Oq the contrary, did we not derive our 
mmusement partly from the follies of others 1 
Ctn any one pretend to say that the spirit which 

?'evailed last night was the spirit of religion 1 
ou smile, Elizabeth, at the idea ; but can it be 
right to spend our time in society which is so go- 
verned by other principles, that the very idea of 
religion having any influence excites a smile of 
lidiculer" 

^< But still, Catharine, there is nothing contrary 
to the spirit of religion." 

<< Not even in the presence of such people as 
Sir Henry Moncton and Lady Fitzhenry ?' asked 
Miss Morven, smiling. 

<* But there is no necessity for having such 
people at our parties," replied Elizabeth, <^ and 
many who frequently have such parties, would be 
quite as scrupulous in that respect as the very 
i^rictest methodist could be." 

<' Methodist !" repeated Catharine. 
<* Tes, my dearest Catharine. You are not 
aware of it, but your sentiments are becoming 
quite methodistical." 

*« What do you mean by * methodistical,' my 
dear Elizabeth ?" 

« I mean that narrow uncharitable spirit which 
limits all goodness to a few strict, and, to people 
who live in the world, impracticable rules ; such 
as never going to a party of more than a few reli- 
ffious people, or at least mostly religious — never 
stirring out on Sunday unless to go half a dozen 
times to hear some canting preacher — never open- 
ing your naouth but to pronounce some religious 
sentence ; and holding in utter contempt aJl the 
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fdeasures derived from the cultivation of taste, 
or literature, or whatever can embellish or charm 
in life, — indeed, every thing but the contempti- 
ble pursuits of the self-satisfied sect." 

Catharine smiled; ^' my dear Elizabeth, I am 
not conscious of being guilty of any of the crimes 
you have mentioned." 

" Nor would those who are dignified by the 
epithet of methodist recognise themselves in Mrs. 
Melville's character of them," said Miss Morven, 
with some severity. 

Elizabeth reddened, << I speak from report," 
said she, *' I am not myself acquainted with any 
methodist." 

*^ Yes, you are," replied Miss Morven smiling, 
'< unless you mean to strike me off the list of 
your acquaintances." 

" You, my dear Miss Morven I" replied Eliza- 
beth, blushing deeply, << I have heard you ' ac- 
cused of this peculiarity I confess, but I always 
defended you with all the eloquence I possessed." 

*^ I, however, deserve the contemptuous appella- 
tion, in the sense it is usually applied. I hope, 
at the day of reckoning, I may only be found 
among those who have borne it through hves that 
ought to have proved the perfection of any prin- 
ciples. But now, my dear Mrs. Melville, I en- 
treat you will be equally frank with me, and an- 
swer me, whether you think it can be possible to 
be too anxious to please the divine being 1" 

** Certainly not," 

" Then, if we are convinced, by the way we 
understand Scripture, that a certain line of 
thoughts, and feelings, and actions, are alone 
pleasing to bim, are we wrong ui ^>xt%\»&% ^isft^ 
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course, however unlike it may be to that of 
others?*^ 

«* Assuredlj not." 

*' Well, my dear Mrs. Melville, this is all we 
do, and why is this so disagreeable 1" 

*' I did not say any thing Miss Morven did 
was disagreeable,'' replied Elizabeth, smiling. 

<< No ; but you seemed to think Lady Dunallan 
would become much less amiable by adopting the 
opinions of those who are called methodists, and 
I only heard her express what I have just said ; 
an earnest desire to regulate her thoughts and 
feelings so as to please her God." 

Elizabeth hesitated — and then said, '< I per- 
haps felt so, because Catharine, instead of reply- 
ing to my question, how it was possible to live in 
the world, without taking society as we found it, 
began talking religiously, I do not know how.'* 

'^ I do not recollect what I said, dear Eliza- 
beth," said Catharine, ^^ but perhaps I did not feel 
that I could answer your question. I certainly 
do not see how you can otherwise be in society ; 
but I cannot argue this subject with you on these 
grounds. If it is absolutely necessary for Mr. Mel- 
ville to court the world, he must do it, but I can- 
not perceive this necessity, — yet do not suppose 
that I think Mr. Melville should not mix in soci- 
ety. I do not intend by any means to say so. 
I mean only to say, that I think / should myself 
be injured by doing so very often ; and that I 
can feel the necessity, the absolute necessity, of 
only one thing, either for myself or others, which 
is, to learn the way of salvation for our souls, for 
*Wbat shall we profit, if we gain the whole 
world, and lose them V " 
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*^ True, my dear Catharine, I believe that tni- 
Hrable old party we saw at the card-table last 
ght would have agreed with you thus far, though 
ley might differ with you as to what is necessary 
I secure this safety to the soul. I believe, my 
Mur Catharine, we must not expect all to travel 
a the same road to heaven ; but let us leave 
lis subject — it is new, and very painful to me to 
\ffer from you," added Elizabeth, tears starting 
ito her eyes as she spoke. " If you please, we 
lall avoid this subject for the future. ^^ Catha- 
ne took her hand affectionately in hers, '* I can- 
ot promise this, my owi^jElizabeth, I love you 
»o dearly ; but for a few days I shall avoid it, if 
ou will promise to think seriously of what I am 
oiDg to ask you." 

" I will, Catharine." 

<< Well, my Elizabeth, do you think it possible 
lat it could be necessary for the Son of God 
imself to leave his glory, and veil himself in the 
uman form, and live on earth so many years,. 
ifTering grief and contempt, and at last an igno- 
linious and agonizing death, if the salvation of 
ur souls, for which he endured all this, is a mat- 
3r of so little moment that we may venture to 
rifle or delay attending to it ? Do you think our 
laviour did not mean what he said, when he as- 
ured his hearers that ^ Strait is the gate, and nar- 
ow is the way which leadeth to everlasting life, 
nd few there be that find it I' Will you think of 
his, and answer me, Elizabeth t" 

<< I will, my dear Catharine," replied Elizabeth 
'ery gravely, and becoming pale on seeing the 
xtremo earnestness of Catharine's looks and 
nanner. 



i 
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Catharine kissed her cheek tenderly. 

Afler a short pause, Elizabeth asked how they 
should spend the day ? 

<< Tou shall decide, my dear Elizabeth," said 
Catharine : " Perhaps, if Miss Morven is dis- 
engaged she will join our little party in the even- 
ing ; you know my aunt and cousins are to be 
with us," 

Miss Morven immediately consented. 

<< The first thing we do must be to leave our 
cards at Mrs. Lennox's door, however," ^aid Eli- 
zabeth. 

It was agreed that ^is should be done immedi- 
ately. 

Mrs. Lennox had given orders, that if Lady 
Dunallan called, she should be admitted, so Catha- 
rine and her party were obliged to pay her a visit. 
They found her apparently in excessive bad hu- 
mour, which she at first with difficulty suppress- 
ed, though she received Catharine and her friends 
with her usual exclamations of joy. Rose's joy 
was real. 

'^ I am glad to see you can look happy, Rose," 
said her mother, with an expression of resentment, 
which showed there had been some recent cause 
of displeasure. 

<' Yes, dear mamma," said Rose, smiling 
sweetly in her face, ^' we can both be happy 
now, and you know I cannot be so when it is 
otherwise." 

Mrs. Lennox turned away her angry eyes, and 
remained silent for a moment ; then turning to 
Catharine, '* Do you know, Lady Dunallan, you 
surprised every one last night" 

'^Surprised every one I" reipcated Catharine, 
wTA a look of apprehension, "\\ovj'V^ 
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'' Ob ! I shall tell you how. I do not know 
wliat I had said before you came. I had,, to be 
sure, prepared some of my friends to see what 
the style of beauty w%s 1 admired more than any 
other. Well I do not know what kind of taste 
they supposed me to have, but when you left the 
roomy Sir George Campbell, who is thought a 
great connoisseur in beauty, came to me ; well, 
Sir George, said I, are you disappointed 1 Ex- 
tremely so, madam. You smile, Lady Dunallan, 
bat wait a little. Disappointed! repeated I. 
Yes, madauL I expected that I should- see one 
of those charming creatures, a gay young beauty, 
willing to show her lovely smiles to any one who 
chose to win them from her by a sufficient degree 
of flattery and admiration ; instead of which, this 
beauty of yours is one of those touching crea- 
tures I never dare approach, because I cannot get 
rid of the impression they make on me ; and be- 
cause there is such dignity in their youthful as- 
sumption of matronly staidness of manner, that I 
cannot venture to' address them as I do common 
beauties." 

^' I am very glad I looked so matronly," said 
Catharine, smiling. 

'' And Lady Fitzhenry," continued Mrs Lennox, 
'^ could talk of no one else after you were gone. 
Is that the young lady, asked she, who has lived 
almost entirely in seclusion 1 and then she raved 
about your beauty and manners." 

"Now, Mrs. Lennox," said Catharine, smil- 
ing, "do not you begin with all these pretty 
speeches about me, to avort the question you must 
expect from a lady who has always lived in seclu- 
sion ; — how YOU possibly caa adra\V. ^vicXv ^^q^jN^ 
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as Lady Fitzhenry and Sir Henry Moncton mto^ 
your house 1" 

<< Not at all, my dear. Your asking such a 
question only proves how Innocently ignoiaol 
you are of the ways of the fashionable world." 

" I hope I shall continue ignorant of such bad 
ways, Mrs. Lennox." 

<< Well, wait a little, we shall see ; but Lady 
Fitzhenry's taste at least cannot be disputed ; be- 
sides. Sir Henry also joined in admiring you ; and 
Lady Fitzhenry asked so very particularly and 
minutely about Lord Dunallan ; where he was ; 
when he had lefl you ; and a thousand other ques- 
tions ; and with such very deep interest, I real- 
ly was half surprised myself, well as I know 
the impression your appearance makes on stran- 
gers." 

Catharine felt uneasy, yet dreaded betraying 
any emotion. '< Do not speak any more of these, 
people to me, Mrs. Lennox," said she with forc- 
ed gaiety ; << you surely do not wish them to make 
a conquest of me in return." 

** Oh no. Yet I am sure you would like La- 
dy Fitzhenry if you knew her. She is a very 
charming woman." 

^< She has no charm at all for me," said Rose, 
" every sentiment or opinion almost, that she ut- 
ters, is to me unnatural, or erroneous, and her 
manners are far' too unrefinedly free ; but here i» 
her carriage, I think," continued Rose, leaning, 
towards the window, then drawing back that she 
might not be observed. *' Mamma, did you de- 
sire her to be admitted? the servant is opening 
the carriage door." 
Miv, Lennox looked confused \ Miss Mocvea 
immediately rose — 
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" Do not go, I entreat you«" exclaimed Mrs. 
Lennox; but Catharine immediately rose also, 
and took leave of Mrs. Lennox with a look of 
offended dignity. 

Lady Fitzheniy was just entering as they left 
the apartment. She stood back until they passed, 
and returned Catharine's cold and slight courtesy, 
with one of such graceful lowliness, and accom- 
pamed by such an expression of humility, that 
Catharine was touched, and when she got into the 
carnage remarked it to Miss Morven. 

Miss Morren's cheek still glowed. " Intole- 
rable !" exclaimed she ; *^ to be forced to meet 
sach a woman. You remark her lowliness of 
manner ; why should she have it, unless she is 
conscious of guilt ? and if so, she loses the ex- 
cuse her friends wish to plead -for her, that her 
very powers of judging between right and wrong 
have been destroyed by the principles she has 
adopted." 

^*Bat she must be aware,'' said Elizabeth, 
^^that she is condemned by others, and that is a 
depressing feeling." 

** Unhappy creature !" exclaimed Catharine, 
with much emotion ; '< how pitiable to see one 
apparently so feeling, so superior • in talent, so 
captivating in manners, thus completely lost !" 

« Yes," replied Miss Morven, " it is truly so. 
I cannoty however, suppose she possesses feeling,^ 
at least not the kind of feeling you mean. She 
has no pity for others. A father, brothers, sis- 
ters, have all been sacrificed by her, to feelings 
she would say ; but I say to selfish guilty pas- 
sions. I have no patience for the admiration and 
pit/ Has woman inspires," continu^^ ^vaa"^^"^- 

Vol. IL—14 
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ven ; << io my opinion, there cannot be a mckre 
worthless creature. Had you seen her father. 
Lady Dunallan, or you, Mrs. Melville, so yecie- 
rable ! such a noble countenance ! his character 
held in the highest honour by all who knew liim 
— had you seen him, as I did, return from visit- 
ing this guilty woman, in the hope of reviving 
some feeling of virtue in her breast ; had yoa 
seen him, struggling with shame and indignation,' 
and remaining tenderness, command his family 
never more to mention her name in his presence ; 
and then from day to day sink into deeper dejec- 
tion, until his life became the victim to her 
shame! had you heard his dying message to 
tills cruel daughter, ' tell Augusta that I forgive 
her, though she has brought my gray hairs with 
shame and sorrow to the grave ;' you would feel 
as I do." 

'' And did she ever hear that message 1" asked 
Catharine, greatly shocked. 

'* General Hartford himself conveyed it to 
her." 

« And what followed V 

" Her brother hoped it had made some impres- 
sion ; but no — in less than two months she again 
appeared in public in all the outward marks of wo, 
but constantly attended by Sir Henry Moncton. 
She, how^evor, did look ill, and there was a story 
told, that during these two months, or a part of 
them, her spirits had been so miserably low, that 
at one time she had attempted to put an end to her 
existence by swallowing a quantity of laudanum. 
I know not, however, whether there is any truth 
in this story." 

Catbariae felt greutly sViockod^ aud when 
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1 alone, her thoughts were deeply occupied 
Miss Morven's account of the unhappy La- 
Titzhenry. Could Dunallan know all her 
and want of feeling 1 He probably did, and 
arine thought with pain of the many wretch- 
rars her conduct must occasion him. There 

but one event which could remove this 
chedness — a total change of heart and life 
idy Fitzhenry. Was this likely 1 Catharine 
imbered that the Christian religion excluded 

from its hopes — none, however depraved, 

its offer of renovation of heart, and com- 
! forgiveness. Lady Fitzhenry she now re- 
ad with very painful interest for Dunallan's 
. She recollected what Churchill had said, 
lat in her conscience there seemed to be no 
;'' and she fer^vently raised her soul to hea- 
tn behalf of this unhappy woman ; and from 
day she prayed regularly for that mercy and 
from heaven to rest on the perverted and 
y Lady Fitzhenry, which she sought not 
slf, and was apparently unconscious she re- 
5d. 

ext morning, and every morning following 
everal days, brought a letter to Catharine from 
lallan, each succeeding one more tenderly af- 
onate than the former. In his last he said — 
lave now spent two days almost constantly 

my miserable brother-in-law. I shall not 
k you, either by describing the situation in 
ih I found him, or the state of his mind, 
last, indeed, is indescribable. No language 
d convey to you the deep and settled gloom 
ih has taken possession of him ; and which 

gives place to moments of horror so over- 
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powering, that he seems unconscious of the pre- 
sence of those around him, and gives expression 
to the agony of his feelings with such vehemence, 
and in language so appalling, that even the har- 
dened beings I found attending on him did so 
with reluctance. Can I witness a mind in such a 
state, my dearest Catharine, and not remember 
from what I myself have been saved ? Poor 
Harcourt is no more ignorant of true religion than 
than I was before my beloved Churchill, with 
such unwearied patience, pursued me with instruc- 
tion ; and to whose providence do I owe my ever 
having known that friend of my soul. I now at- 
tempt to follow Churchill's example of patience 
in watching every moment for an opportunity to 
introduce into the mind of Harcourt, some ray of 
light, or hope, or peace, from the only source of 
truth — the word of God ; but to the admission of 
light, or hope, or peace, his mind seems closed in 
the hardness of stone, and the darkness of eter* 
nal night. Walderford is now in London, and, 
with Christian compassion, joins me in watching 
over this wretched being. Another dear and 
feeling friend, a clergyman, also visits him. He 
is best pleased when we are all with him ; but no- 
thing for a moment dispels the awful gloom of his 
awakened conscience. My indefatigably kind 
friend Clanmar has procured a house for us near 

his own, in Square, to which Harcourt 

was removed this morning ; my agent, Mr. How« 
ell, having accommodated matters with his credi- 
tors. Harcourt has no wish to see his children ; 
indeed, whatever would recall the past, he seems 
to dread would only add to his misery. I think, 
however, that his seeing them migbl tend to 
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Wtea his feelings, and any soAness of heart in 
Hb present state mi^ht, I think, be a means of 
good ; but I feel that I am selfish in this wish, so 
shall not attempt to find good reasons. I have 
written to my aunt ; I think she will come ; and 
if so, she will be in Edinburgh two days after you 
receive this ; she will remain one night, and on 
the day afler, I trust I may hope that my Catha- 
line is on the road to London. I shall not trust 
myself to say more." 

In another part of his letter, Dunallan wrote — 
"Tou ask me, my Catharine, to tell you if I have 
seen St« Clair, and exactly to describe his looks 
and manner on meeting me. I shall attempt to 
do as you wish* I have met him twice, for short 
mtervals, at Clanmar's. His looks and manner 
are as <cold and contemptuous as possible, and 
certainly convey as much aversion and hatred as 
looks or manner could convey. I have, both 
times we met, avoided all intercourse with him 
jbrther than common civility required, and will 
continue, my Catharine, to do so, while his feel- 
ings seem so unconquerably hostile towards me ; 
hut I never return his looks of contempt ; indeed, 
how can I feel any thing but pity for him, when I 
recollect how long and intimately he was acquaint- 
ed with the loveliest and most attractive woman I 
ever knew, and how much his natural vanity had 
led him to hope ? So you see, my sweet friend, 
how groundless your apprehensions on this sub- 
ject are ; indeed, I scarcely understand them ; 
for you know, that whatever treatment this St 
Glair chooses to bestow on me, as a Christian, I 
must just patiently bear it. 

" Before I leave this subject, however, I ccvu^at 
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tell jou, that I am acquainted with what yon in? 
tended to keep secret from me. My aunt, dread? 
ing farther misunderstandings between us, has ior 
formed me of your having written to St. Clair. 
1 suppose, my love, he has not attended to your 
request. I do not suppose he ever will ; indeed, 
when I recollect how you are to prove to me that 
you never wrote these cruel letters « I wish he mh 
ver may. Tou remember, Catharine, how you are 
to prove this — by your kindness — your afiection 
for me. I think I shall be very difficult to con- 
vince," &c. 

, Catharine, after reading this letter, could think 
little of any part of its contents, compared to the 
passage respecting St. Clair. She perceived that 
he did not mean to answer her letter to him. He 
might have done so, since there had been time for 
Dunallan's receiving Mrs. Oswald's letter; and 
his continued and evident hatred of Dunallan, she 
felt certain, forboded evil. She had known Si 
Clair from his early youth, and there was a deter- 
mined resolution in his character, and a careless- 
ness of what means he used to attain a purpose 
on which he had once fixed, which she now reeol'- 
lected with terror. Dunallan too seemed so Mttle 
on his guard, that her fears increased the longer 
she allowed herself to think. 

Next morning her forebodings seemed realized 
'— >the usual hour passed, and no letter came from 
Dunallan. She could not suppress her disappoint- 
ment and anxiety : yet what cause had she to ex- 
pect she should hear from him every day? no 
other than that she had hitherto dphe so. She 
could not, however, reason herself into any peace 
of mind. Her apprehensions increased with her 
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■attempts to overcome thero. Ashamed, however, 
-iQ coofess to Elizabeth that Dunallan^s omitting to 
write one day occasioned her so much uneasiness, 
and unwilling to reveal the real cause of her anx- 
iety, she suffered her friend to suppose that her 
|MJe looks proceeded from headach. It was Sun- 
day, and Elizabeth objected to her taking an ach- 
ing head to church, but Catharine hoped to find 
support there for her oppressed spirits, and insist- 
ed on going. 

Elizabeth, as they went, praised the eloquence 
of the preacher they were to hear, and Catharine, 
when he pronounced, in an emphatic and solemn 
voice, the beautiful words of Scripture on which 
lie meant to discourse, felt how admirably suitable 
the consolation offered by the author of our exist- 
ence is to his creatures in every situation, << Thou 
shak keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on thee.'^ Catharine reproached herself 
for having for an instant sought to stay her mind 
on any other support ; and she soon felt that calm 
which accompanies the persuasion that we rest 
upon omnipotence. The preacher's ideas, how- 
ever, instead of increasing this delightful feeling, 
rather weakened it, by the distance at which he 
k^t from explaining the nature of that support 
which the feelings and necessities of the human 
heart requure* He spoke of grief, and disappoint- 
ment, and anxiety of mind, and of the insufficiency 
of all human support ; but this was all he seem- 
ed himself to have learned. When he spoke of 
the support given by God to his creatures, he so 
clothed his ideas in metaphors, that the heart 
wlvich reaUy sought some place of refuge and 
Btreiq^> saw none where to tix. 
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<< You have seen," said he, <* the wide expaoBO 
of heaven clothed with dark and threatening 
clouds, their gloom so deep that they obscured 
the cheering rays of that glorious orb on which all 
nature depends for life and joy. You still believ- 
ed, howover, that his beams shone resplendently 
behind that gloomy veil. You have seen him, be- 
fore he Ie(^ your sky to sink into the ocean, rend 
the dark veil, and after skirting its edges with 
glory, burst upon your sight in all his brightneMS ; 
while mountains, fields, woods, and the broad 
deep, as if rejoicing in his return, reflected his 
rays with glorious splendour ; — thus will you feel, 
my friends, when prosperity again beams upon 
you, if in adversity you have stayed your minds 
on God." And -thus he went on from one meta- 
phor to another, while his admiring audience 
listened to words which had no power to do more 
than please the imagination. It was only in des- 
cribing the deeper religious feelings, however, that 
he had recourse to such unintelligible language. 
In matters less connected with the devotion of the 
heart, he was simple and wise, as well as elo- 
quent. 

When the service was over, Elizabeth whis- 
pered to Catharine, << 1 am sure you must be pleas- 
ed." Catharine shook her head. Elizabeth 
seemed disappointed, and rather displeased. 

Miss Morven joined them as they leA the 
church. When they had got into the carriage, 
Elizabeth appealed to Miss Morven whether any 
thing could be more beautiful than what they had 
just heard. 

" Beautiful indeed, in some parts," replied Miss 
Morven ; *< but tell me what does the prophet 
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lean when he speaks of staying our hearts on 
rod ? I am sure I understana his words no bet- 
)r than when I entered the church. Clouds ; 
rospenty ; sun ; he lef^ us all in the clouds 
benever I particularly wished him to be clear 
ad explicit.'' 

Elizabeth attempted, but in vain, to explain the 
LOguage of her favourite orator. 

*< If you will spend the interval until afternoon 
burch with me," said Miss Morven, '< I think 

can undertake to introduce you io a better 
reacher." 

Catharine and her friend consented, and after 
fiss Morven had, with some difficulty, directed 
le servants to the place, they stopped at the en- 
tiDce into a narrow lane, which Miss Morven 
(died — Close. She seemed quite at home in 
liis wretched part of the town, and conducted 
er fiiends to the top of a flight of steps, which 
/atharine recognized as those described by Rose 
jennox. Miss Morven opened the door in the 
ark passage, and herself led the way into the 
partment where the poor family resided. All 
ras now as comfortable as the smallness of the 
lace would admit. The sick woman sat up in 
•ed, supported by pillows, while the mother and 
be sister, with her poor little child in her lap, 
at close by her, A Bible lay open upon Mary's 
»ed. 

"How. are you, Mary ?'^ said Miss Morven, 
molding out her hand with the gentleness and 
amitiarity of a sister. 

Mary clasped it in both of hers, her eyes 
iparkling with pleasure, " Dear, blessed Miss 
ftorven !" exclaimed she. 
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'< I have brought two friends of mine to see ; 
Mftry," continued Miss Morven, <' and to 
with jou between sermons. This is Lady I 
allan, who sent you so many things-" 

Catharine held out her hand to her — she h 
ed earnestly at Catharine, who smiled in ret 
"You look as if you knew me, Mary." 

** Oh no, my lady, but I seldom see i 
sights." She then looked at Elizabeth 
great pleasure, and turning to Miss Morven, s 
with an expression of elevated joy, " how 
lightful to see such ladies brought to remer 
their glorious Creator in the days of their yc 
Oh ! ladies, how much you have in your p 
er !" 

Catharine, refusing to take the seat of the 
sister who held the child, sat down on Mf 
bed. Miss Morven and Elizabeth did the sa 
and Catharine lifting the Bible, Mary said 
had been attempting to read to her mother 
sister, but the exertion had increased the c< 
and pain in her side so much, she had been i 
ed to stop. Catharine offered to read, and 
poor people accepted of her offer with much g 
tude. She turned to the passage on which 
clergyman had preached, and began reading 1 
the commencement of the chapter. When 
came to the passage, Mary elapsed her h; 
together, exclaiming in a low voice, " Yes, 
feet — perfect peace !"• Catharine stopped. "V 
do you think is the meaning of thil^ pass 
Mary P" asked she. 

" Ah madam !" replied Mary, " I am sure 
know its meaning by sweet experience ; bi 
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jrau wish me to add my testimony to the truth of 
tins precious promise, I can say, that the peace I 
enjoy, when I simply rely on my Lord and Re- 
deemer for the salvation of my soul, and for de- 
liverance from darkness and sin, and resign all 
my cares and sorrows into his hands, is so de- 
lightful — so perfect — I would not exchange it for 
health, and friends and plenty ; no, not for all 
the world has to offer without it." 

Mary's countenance expressed even more than 
her words. Elizabeth turned away, to conceal 
the tears she could not supp ress. Miss Morven 
and Catharine smiled with soflened pleasure to 
each other. Catharine then continned to read 
for some time to the poor people, who audibly 
expressed their emotions as she proceeded. 
Wieu she had finished, Mary thanked her with 
such moving expressions from Scripture, that Ca- 
tharine felt she was the gainer. ** Blessed," said 
Mary, ^<is she that considereth the poor. The 
Lord will deliver her in the time of trouble. 
The Lord will preserve her, and keep her alive, 
and she shall be blessed upon the earth. The 
Lord will strengthen her upon the bed of lan- 
guishing. Thou wilt make all her bed in her 
sickness. He that hath mercy on the poor, hap- 
py is he." 

Catharine entered into conversation with the 
other sister. 

'*I believe your husband is abroad." 

" Yes, my Lady." 

^* And you have not heard very lately from 
himl" 

** Not for two years, my lady ; but Miss Mor- 
ven has fouad out for me ihaX \c^ *\a ^n^ m \sx- 
dla.'' 
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'< I rejoice to hear that ! How happy this in- 
telligence must have made you. Should you like^ 
to go to him ? for you shall be enabled if yea 
wish it." 

« Oh ! my lady, I should like it well, but t 
must not think of it. Do not say any thing abou^ 
it, if you please, my lady. I roust not leave my 
mother and Mary ; I know he is alive, that is a 
great mercy. Oh what days I have spent when I 
thought he might be gone for ever, and knew not 
whether he was prepared for hb change ! That 
was a heavy burden to bear !" 

*' Heavy indeed !" replied Catharine, her own 
anxiety about Dunallan on such comparatively 
trifling grounds returning to her recollection. 

"Oh madam," said the woman, "if I knew 
that he had a regard for the everlasting interests 
of his soul, I could easily bear any thing, I thmk, 
that the Lord should choose to lay upon me.'' 

Catharine's heart smote her for her own un- 
thankfulness.^ "This is indeed a sermon,'* 
thought she. She then inquired more particular- 
ly regarding what means of intercourse the wo- 
man had with her husband ; and making herself 
mistress of all the information respecting him that 
she could, she hoped that Dunallan would be able 
to assist her in procuring some intelligence res- 
pectii^ him for his poor wife. 

When Catharine and her friends took leave of 
this suffering family, each member of it seemed 
really happy. The two little girls had come in 
from church looking well and joyous. Poor Ma- 
ry, as she raised her eyes to heaven, fervently 
imploring a blessing on her benefactresses > seem- 
ed beyond the reach of this world's griefs ; and 
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the tranquiility of her soul gave to her counte- 
nnce an expression so heavenly, that, as Miss 
Morven remarked when they lefl her, no one 
eould think it kindness to wish to keep her from 
that state, in which only she could now find those 
holy joys, of which her soul seemed to enjoy a 
foretaste on this side the grave. 

Catharine and Elizabeth accompanied Miss 
Morven to another church in the afternoon. It 
was meaner in its appearance, very crowded, but 
half filled with poor people. The clergyman's 
eloquence was only that of the heart, yet Catha- 
rine felt it more affecting than the flowing lan- 
guage of the other, or rather his ideas were more 
80. He too discoursed on the consolation afford- 
ed by religion in situations of distress ; but where 
the last preacher had seemed to lose himself in 
vague uncertainty, the present seemed to speak 
from the most intimate knowledge of his subject. 
** If we have indeed received the Lord Jesus 
Christ for our Lord and Master," said he, " we 
must be certain he is leading us* in that road 
which will terminate in everlasting happiness, 
however rough some parts of it may appear to be.^ 
Why do we call ourselves his servants 1 Why 
do we profess to beheve in his wisdom, his truth, 
his care, his love ; and yet shrink from the very 
expressions of those towards ourselves ? If we 
tmly believed, we would lay ourselves in humili- 
ty at his feet, and say, Lprd we know that we 
cannot guide our own hearts and ways ; we know 
that thou only canst sanctify and prepare us for 
thyself. Take our hearts, and in thy own wis- 
dom mould them by what means thou wilt into 
thy glorious hkeness ; thou knowest all o\xx levft\>- 
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tations and weakness, order every circumstt 
in our lives, for our ultimate eternal happii 
with thee — regard not our prayers but as 
tend to those only valuable ends. Thus be 
ing, we should look on every event as conning 
mediately from that wisdom which cannot e 
from that love which is more deep — more te 
than we can conceive. We should be reac 
accept whatever he sent us, as best and kiiic 
tholigh it should appear clothed in all that exi 
present anguish. Believing thus, we should 
perience his power to support, and even to en 
us to rejoice in the most severe afflictions." 

Catharine listened with the deepest into 
and fervently raised her heart in prayer to hea 
that this firm trust, this devotion of every fee 
and every wish to the will of her heavenly L 
might be imparted to her. She was deeply afl 
ed, so much so, that after Miss Morven, 
seemed to understand her feelings, had left 
and she returned to Elizabeth's house, she f< 
it irksome to enter into conversation with tl 
around her. Elizabeth, knowing her newly 
quired ideas about keeping Sunday, had dec! 
going, as she usually did, to her mother's, but 
invited her family to spend the day with her, te 
Catharine she should prescribe the way in w 
they should pass the evening. Catharine, he 
ver, longed for solitude ; and after staying 
her young relations, until Melville had read a 
raon, during which Ehzabetb listened with ( 
attention, Melville swallowed a hundred ya\ 
and Helen Graham in vain attempted to supp 
the smiles which Elizabeth's brother Arthur 
posely provoked', she retired lo tet onvh ai[ 
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ipent, to indulge those devotional feelings which 
yere deeply wounded by the want of religion in 
those she loved — " This too I must leave to him 
who can alone change their hearts," sighed she, 
as she bent her knees to pray for them. Eliza- 
beth, however, seemed more thoughtful, and this 
filled her heart with gratitude. 

When Catharine had remained about an hour 
alone, she was interrupted by Helen Graham 
knocking softly at the door, — 

"Will you admit me, dear Catharine?" 

•* Certainly, Helen." 

" You are displeased with me, Catharine, — you 
looked much so as you left the drawing-room." 

^* No, Helen ; I am only grieved." 

" My dear Catharine, I could not help laugh- 
ing." 

" Oh, Helen, how childish ! but forgive me, I 
do not mean to of!end you." 

" But you think me wrong, dear Catharine." 

'< I do, dear Helen, most certainly think so. 
I think every one wrong who neglects the positive 
commandments of God, which you certainly do 
in trifling away the Sunday as you do. Surely 
your own conscience must reproach you. I must 
be very frank and plain with you, my own Helen. 
I do think you very wrong, but my thinking so is 
of very little consequence — this is not what I 
wish you to think of " 

*« Oh, I know what you wish me to think of," 
interrupted Helen — " and I promise I shall at- 
tempt to do as you wish. I cannot bear those 
grave looks," added she, the tears starting into 
her eyes. 

Catharine embraced her, " you will ivotte^^ivt 
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doing so, my own dear Helen. Where is Eliza- 
beth? " 

'' She led the room just after you. 1 have not 
seen her since." 

Catharine was pleased. She hoped Elizabeth 
bad felt a desire to examine her heart in private, 
and she knew that this was a first and necessary 
step towards the knowledge of true religion. S|he 
went in search of her, and found her, as she wish- 
ed, employing herself in reading and reflecting on 
what she read, with a desire to understand its 
meaning, and to judge her opinions and feelings 
by the Scriptures. Catharine remained long in 
conversation with this (next to Dunallan) dearest 
of friends. 

*< I have not forgot your questions, my tme 
friend," said Elizabeth during th^ir conversation, 
'* they have not been absent from my thoughts 
half an hour since you asked them ; and they can 
be answered but in one way, and that completely 
condemns my neglect of religion hitherto. I am 
deeply se'nsible of this, and wish, my own Catha- 
rine, that you will be very plain with me in all you 
say on this subject." 

'< Elizabeth, my dear first friend, you may trust 
me," replied Catharine with delight. 

On the following morning Catharine was again 
disappointed in receiving a letter from Dunallan, 
and the day passed heavily on. She could engage 
in nothing proposed by Elizabeth, and was at last 
obliged to confide to her the cause of her un- 
easiness. Elizabeth knew St. Clair ; and though 
she considered Catharine's fears as going too far, 
yet did not regard them as altogether groundless ; 
atid by tbas partly agreeing YfilVi hev^ succeeded 
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in some degree in bringing Catharine to think as 
she did. ' 

In the evening Mrs. Oswald arrived, and so 
completely did she regard the very idea of Dun- 
allan being led by any circumstances whatever 
into such a quarrel with St. Clair, as would en- 
danger his safety, as an impossibility, that Catha- 
rine felt assured, and in some degree at peace. 
Mrs. Oswald too had twenty reasons to assign for 
his not writing; and when she left Catharine to 
go to her hotel for the night, Catharine had almost 
forgot her apprehensions. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Next morning Catharine rose with her heart 
unusually light. She had, on first waking, im- 
plored the power to leave all her anxieties and 
fears with him who guides the affairs of his peo- 
ple with unerring wisdom and love ; and her 
prayer seemed to be granted. 

The hour again passed, however, and there was ' 
no letter from Dunallan. She felt that this indeed 
tried her confidence in Heaven. 

She joined Elizabeth and Melville. The latter 
seemed very grave, though he talked away in his 
usual manner. She observed that Elizabeth 
watched his countenance, and when she anxiously 
inquired if he was well, he turned away with an 
expression o£ so much unQasmess, ^^^^v^ "^^ 
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attempted to laugh at Elizabeth's fears, that 
Catharine felt certain something had happened 
which he wished to conceal. Her heart began to 
beat violently. Elizabeth looked at her, then at 
Melville, and then exclaimed with a look of terror; 
<< Catharine ! Philip ! what has happened 1 I see 
you both attempt to conceal something from me." 
She rose and laid her hand on Melville's arm ; 
" do not conceal any thing from me, Philip — 
what ! who is ill ? Is my mother " 

Melville took her hand, ** Come with me, my 
Elizabeth ; do not be alarmed." He led Mir out 
of the room. 

Catharipe for a moment supposed that it was 
from Elizabeth that Melville had wished to con- 
ceal something ; but soon her fears respecting 
Dunallan returned, and she hurried after them. 
They stood at a Httle distance from the door, 
Melville whispering to Elizabetli, but on seeing 
Catharine, he drew her away. 

'* I see how it is, my friends !" exclaimed she, 
with forced calmness : << do not be afraid to tell 
me — I am prepared — Oh my God have pity on 
me ! He is not gone, — say not this ! Speak Eli- 
zabeth " 

** No, my dearest Catharine, but be composed, 
my dear friend, and you shall know all.'' 

*^ I am composed, Elizabeth. Tell me quickly 
what is it? How ! why are you silent ?" 

Elizabeth led her back into the room. 

<< This letter is from Mr. Clanmar, you shall 
read it yourself, Catharine." 

" From Clanmar ! Oh merciful Father, have 
pity ! Is Dunallan unable to write ! I cannot see, 
Elizabeth ! Read it to me." 
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izabeth did as she desired. 
[t is with extreme pain, ray dear madam, that 
down to inform you of an event which took 
I yesterday, in which my beloyed friend, Lord 
lilan, received a wound which I fear will, at 
prove troublesome and tedious in recovering, 
inxiety about Lady Dunallan will, I fear, in- 

e the difficulty " 

tharine started up. " I will go to him, £li- 
h ! Instantly I will go ! Why should I delay 
ment 1 he is my husband !" 
iTou shall do as you wish, dear Catharine. I 
accompany you, for Mrs. Oswald will not be 
^o travel so rapidly as you will wish to do." 
fou, Elizabeth ! no, no, you ought not, my 
both — you shall not — I wish for no one to 
npany me. Will you order every thing im- 
itely for me, Mr. Melville V 
[ shall instantly, my dear Lady Dunallan^ 
nyself accompany you." 
3h ! no, my too kind friends ; give me this 
, Elizabeth." She hastily took it, and hurry- 
> her apartment, threw herself in an agony of 
and apprehension on her knees. 
3h ! not this ! not this ! gracious merciful 
ir I Oh, spare him ! save him." She sunk 
ervent internal prayer. At last a feeling of 
in the mercy and compassion of heaven^ 
iced a burst of tears which relieved her 
She trembled, however, on recollecting 
he had herself, on the evening before, prayed 
he might experience what that firm trust in 
>ve of God was, wh ich could support in the 
est afflictions. She again poured out bir 
n humble and ferven t prayer. ftoiSA 
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last knocked at her door ; she started up, the dooi 
was gently opened, and Miss Morven entered. 
Catharine turned away. 

<< I intrude, dear Lady^Dunallan, but I come to 
ask a favour." 

Catharine turned ^ to ^ her ; Miss Morven 
seemed greatly affected. ^ What can I do for 
you, Miss Morven ?" said [Catharine in a gen- 
tle tone of voice. Miss Morven seemed un- 
able to speak. 

She took Catharine's hand in hers : << How 
soon are you called on, my dear Lady Dunallan, 
to experience the truth of what we heard yester- 
day." 

*< Oh Miss Morven, I cannot ! I shrink from it 
— ^I cannot-—" she shuddered, J' but I must not 
tliink." 

" But why anticipate more than is necessary ?" 
said Miss Morven. 

<* How ! I scarcely know what I anticipate ; he 
cannot write ! Oh ! he would not easily have left 
that office to another. Here is the* letter, but I 
tremble so, I cannot read it." 

Miss Morven took it, and read after where 
Elizabeth had stopt. 

^* Lord Dunallan did nothing to provoke or ex- 
pose himself to this outrage, for I can give it a no 
more honourable name. Mr. St. Clair's violence 
of temper led him to forget all the feelings of a 
gentleman ; and Lord Dunalian's character, per- 
fect as it was, is still more exalted by his conduct 
on this occasion. I shall not speak of my own 
feelings farther than to say, that if the conscious- 
ness of the deepest obligations, returned for a 
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time by the deepest ingratitude, which was most 
generously, forgiven and forgotten, can bind the 
heart, mine will leave no possible means untried to 
preserve the precious life, which is now dearer to 
me than my own. Assure Lady Dunallan of 
this, my dear madam, and as soon as it is possible, 
I entieat you to enable me to give my friend satis* 
factory accounts of this object of his deepest 
annety and solicitude." 

Catharine wept profusely, and Miss Morven 
wept with her. << The favour that I have to ask 
of you, dear Lady Dunallan," said Miss Morven, 
^' is leave to accompany you." 

*< To accompany ! Oh no ; why should I trou- 
ble and distress all my firiends? Let me go 
alone, Grod will take care of me." 

** You will indeed distress your friends if you 
reject their attempts to lessen their own anxiety 
about you dear Lady Dunallan. In asking leave 
to accompany you, I really ask a favour. I have 
a dear friend in London I wish much to see. I 
cannot go alone ; will you consent to my going - 
with you ? Yes ! you will." 

<<You are too, too kind, Miss Morven; I 
know it is on my account your humanity leads you 
to ask this — but where is Mrs. Oswald 1 Who is 
with her ? To whom was this letter — was it not 
to her r ' 

«' The letter is to Mrs. Melville," replied Miss 
Morven, looking at the address. 

<*And Mrs. Oswald!" exclaimed Catharine, 
'* she may not know ; I must go immediately to 
her. We were to have set out to-day." 

At this moment Mrs. Oswald entered the room. 
She was as pale as marble, but pexfec\Vj coik^^v 
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ed. On seeing Catharine, however, she was 
overcome, and burst into tears. 

" Shall we not go immediately, Mrs. Oswald ?" 
asked Catharine, eagerly. 

<* Certainly, my love, instantly." 

"But, Mrs. Oswald, I would not stop : you 
will allow me to proceed without stopping." 

** We shall not stop, my love, if God gives us 
strength to go on." 

Martin was hurrying about, making prepara- 
tions, and Elizabeth also soon entered. 

" My Catharine, I shall now be at rest. Mrs. 
Oswald is not afraid of being able to accompany 
you. Her children will remain with me." 

« No ! dear Mrs. Melville," said Mrs, Oswald, 
" the children must do as Dunallan wished. 
They will follow as soon as Mrs. Scott can 
join them" 

Miss Morven entreated that she might W trust- 
ed to follow with the children, and it was at last 
so settled Catharine then embraced her friend, 
"Elizabeth, fare you well. Martin, you must 
have done. Is the carriage readv, Elizabeth V* 

" It is." 

" God bless you, my Elizabeth — pray for your 
friend — we may perhaps soon meet if, — yet I 
think— I hope I could not survive ; but I am 
wrong — farewell, my own Elizabeth." 

Mrs. Oswald was soon in the carnage. 

" I do not intrude myself," said Melville as he 
placed Catharine by her ; " I see my place far 
more properly filled ; but I have sent a person to 
attend you, who will make such arrangements 
as will enable you to proceed on every part of the 
road when you wish to do so." 
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'hank you, Mr. Melville : that is what we 
desire." 

9 carriage drove rapidly away. For some 
Mrs. Oswald continued silent, and Catharine 
ed those thoughts into which she dared not 
> to enter. At last she broke the silence^ 
i that letter from Mr. Clanmar the only 
bich Elizabeth received, my dear Mrs. Os- 
'' asked she ; " were there no particulars 1" 
have another letter, my dear, which Mrs* 
He put into ray hand— but I have not opened 
scarcely know what I am doing — I cannot 
what I have heard." 

th give nie the letter, dearest Mrs. Oswald." 
infolded it. << But I cannot see the writing 
^tly." Mrs. Oswald ao;ain took the letter, and 
some difRculty read as follows. (It waa 
1 by Mr. Cameron, and addressed to EUza* 

I ADAM, — At last convinced thai I have igno- 
been engaged in a very dishonourable ac- 
Q which that person's happiness is involved^ 
on earth I should most wish to render hap- 
cannot leave the country, which my rash 
xion with Mr. St. Clair obliges me to doim- 
tely, without attempting, by the only means 
power, to alleviate those sufferings, which I 
mow the danger of Lord Dunallan will cre- 
ind this is by merely doing him justice^ 
f at this moment, I have it more in my power 
than any other person, excepting St. Clair. 
madam, are not ignorant of my reasons for 
ng, I believe I aught to say, hating Lord 
Ian. I regarded him as the most selfish^ 
carted, and hypocritical of huisvwv \>^vtt|3^\ 
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because I had seen him, while at the same time he 
pretended to more than common strictness of 
principle, persist in completing the unhappiness 
of the most amiable of her sex. All that I after- 
wards learned of his character could not do away 
this impression. I was assured bj St. Clair that 
Lady Dunallan was miserable. I believed him ; 
and when, two evenings ago, Lord Dunallan call- 
ed at Mr. Clanmar's while I was there, every feel- 
ing of resentment and aversion resumed their in- 
fluence so completely over me, that I felt disgust- 
ed with the conciliating mildness of bis manners, 
and was insensible to the superior tone of his 
conversation, which seemed to arrest and charm 
the attention of every one else the moment he 
began to talk. 

*' I thought him consummate in art, and deter- 
mined not to be duped. St. Clair was one of the 
party at Clanmar's. His manner to Lord Dun- 
allan, the instant he appeared,. was contemptuous, 
even to insolence. AH he said was pointed at 
him, sometimes even grossly so, yet Lord Dun- 
allan remained unprovoked. He treated St. Clair 
with that mild dignity he so eroimently possesses, 
and which make those who attack him appear so 
little and contemptible. I felt provoked; and 
though St. Clair's mode of expressing his dislike 
was not exactly what I should have chosen, I at- 
tempted to support him. Lord Dunallan seemed 
more sensible to my remaks, and answered them 
with some warmth. St. Clair was delighted to 
see him moved, and redoubled his attacks on 
every subject on which he thought Lord Dunallan 
could feel sore, but without success. To him 
Lord Dunallan continued uniformly, but coldly, 
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y and reserved. I again joined. He looked 
Bsed, and Clanmar interposed, to smooth an 
ion which seemed to threaten something 
serious. At last a smile of pleasure bright- 
St. Clair's countenance, as if some happy 
ection had returned upon him. ' I believOi' 
le, approaching Mrs. Clanniar, near whom 
Dunallan stood, *■ I believe you expressed a 
madam, to possess those lines I happened to 
t in your presence a few days ago. I have 
d them, and hope you ^ ill be equally pleased 
;hem, on a second perusal.' He stood close 
>rd Dunallan, and opened a paper. Oh, I am 
ken, this is only a letter.' I was also stand- 
»ar, and saw this letter was written in a hand 
1 knew. Had I not known it I should have 
at no loss, however, for St. Clair had thrown 
I apparent carelessness on the table with the 
ture just under Lord Dunallan's eye, while he 
3d to search for the poem. The writing was 

Dunallan's " 

Lharine could hear no farther — she became 

lie as death ; and, in an agony, clasped her 

together, and exclaimed, '^ And I am the 

! Kash, presumptuous folly ! Oh Dunal- 

how much am I to make you suffer !" She 

the letter, and again attempted to read^ but 

not. She gave it back to Mrs. Oswald, 

after hastily glancing at what followed, 

lued to read, while Catharine listened, pale, 

dmost overwhelmed with grief and setf-re^ 

h. 

was not surprised at seeing this letter,'' con- 
1 Cameron, " for St. Clair had mentioned to 
iving received a few lines from Lady Dood- 
L. JL—16 
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Ian, respecting a favourite servant whom Lord 
Dunallan hfeid dismissed. I immediately saw St 
Clair's purpose, which must have been premedi- 
tated. It had almost been defeated however, for 
Lord Dunallan never looked at the letter, until 
Mrs. Glanmar exclaimed, 'What beautiful little 
female writing! May I look at it, Mr. St. Glair T 

** < Certainly, madam,' replied he. 

<< ' Look, my Lord !' continued Mrs. Clanmar. 

<< He turned his eyes to the letter, and instantly 
became pale, but held out his hand to receive it. 
St. Clair would have snatched it from him, but he 
retired a stop, and said, while he calmly folded it 
up, and looking sternly at St. Clair, ' This I will 
certainly not suffer. I know the subject of this 
letter, Mr. St. Clair, and the generosity to you 
which dictated it, although [ knew of neither at 
the time it was written.' He then put up the let- 
ter, and calmly resumed his place near Mrs. Clan- 
mar, though his countenance still expressed con- 
siderable emotion. 

<* St. Clair's lip became pale, and his eyes flash- 
ed fire, but he remained silent. Clanmar advanc- 
ed with a look of alarm. < Do not be alarmed, 
my friend,' said Lord Dunallan. < I shall easily 
explain all this to you, and my conduct must b^ 
completely understood elsewhere already ;' and 
for once he looked at St. Clair with an expression 
of contempt. 

*' St Clair, however, instead of attempting to 
return this look, appeared quite confounded ; and 
after some ineffectual attempts to recover his 
coioposure, took leave. There were several peo- 
pto present, and I felt astonished at St. Cktir's 
looks and conduct. I soon followed him. 
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'* < Tou have learned to bear insult with 
great magnanimity, St. Clair,' said I. < I wou}d 
Ipear any thing to save the reputation of Lady 
Dunallan,' replied he.' 

<' Yile ! Infamous St. Clair !" exclaimed Catba- 
rine. Mrs. Oswald continued, 

*^ ' You must still befriend me, Cameron, and 
be with me when I meet, I hope, for the last time, 
this arch-hypocrite.' 

'' I promised, and next morning carried his de- 
mand of an explanation to Lord Dunallan. I 
found him engaged with several gentlemen. He, 
however, guessed the nature of my business with 
him, and conducted me to another apartment. 

'< He read St* Clair's note, then said, * Mr. St« 
Clair knows that I will not reply to this as he 
wishes. He is perfectly acquainted with my sen- 
tim^its and principles on this subject.' 

*^ * My lord,' replied I, ' he does know your 
avowed principles ; but he very naturally thinksi 
that when one gentleman treats another as you 
Ghoae to treat him last night, he must either intend 
to abandon such principles, or be willing to sub- 
mit to the inference the world must arrive at, 
when a man pleads strictness of principle to ex- 
empt him from giving satisfaction for an insult, 
which strictness of principle ought to have pre- 
vented.' 

<< * You are warm, Mr. Cameron, pray do you 
know who was the writer of that letter which Mr. 
St Glair so boastingly displayed V 

" * I do, my lord.' 

*< * And can you think there was any thing con- 
trary to the strictest principle in my value for the 
delicacy of that person, even at the ex^^i^DM o€ 
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insuUing, call it if you please, the man who could 
€0 ungenerously attempt to wound it V 

** * My lord,' replied I, hesitatingly, " I came 
not here as a judge — I only ' 

" • But I wish yon to judge, Mr. Cameron, I 
wish to convince you, whose opinion I do value, 
that I am not wrong, — that my principles may 
proceed from conviction, not pretence.' 

** * My lord,' replied I, * it is of little conse- 
quence to me what your principles proceed from. 
I merely wish for an answer to my friend.' 

^< He seemed hurt. ' You have my answer, sin 
Nothing, I trust, will ever induce me to meet any 
man, either to give or receive satisfaction in a 
way repugnant, equally, to the laws of God and 
of humanity. 

*< I immediately took my leave, and returned 
to St. Clair. He did not seem at all surprised* 
' I expected this,' said he, * but he shall meet me. 
He and I shall not both see another week.' 

*< I led St. Clair, but soon had a note from him, 
desiring me to meet him at seven o'clock on the 
following morning, at Farm. 

<' I was at the place at the hour appointed, and 
found St. Clair alone, anxiously waiting my arri- 
Tal. I asked him how he had induced Lord 
Dunallan to consent to meet him ? 

** * He shall meet me !' replied he, furiously. 
Another carriage soon arrived with Clanmar ; and 
soon after another, which was stopped by a ser- 
vant of St. Clair's as it was proceeding past the 
place where we stood, and Lord Dunallan alight- 
ed, and joined us. 

*^ He seemed surprised on seeing us. 

'' ' What has happened, Clanmar ?' asked ho, 
' ^by am I sent for *?' 
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^< St. CJair, who stood rather coDcealed by aome 
bushes, approached, 

<^ < You are sent for, my lord,' said he, with sup« 
pressed violence, < to give me an opportunity of 
clearing my honour from the stain you have at- 
tempted to fix upon it. Your scruples are npw 
useless — the world will know you have met mei 
whatever happens.' 

*< Lord Dunallan turned to Clanmar and me, 
* I declare to you,' said he, * I have been deceiv- 
ed. This note, (showing it to us) is an invitation 
to be with a friend of mine, who lives a few miles 
from town, at eight o'clock. I suppose, sir,' 
turning to St. Clair, ' I need proceed no farther. 
This note, I presume, was written by you !' 

" * No, my lord, you need proceed no farther* 
Clanmar is your friend. Here are pistols — take 
your choice.' 

^< ^ Clanmar,' said lord Dunallan, ' I suppose 
yoaalso came without knowing for why V 

*^* < I came here, Dunallan, because I had a 
meesage in your name asking me to meet you 
here.' 

«< «Then, my friend, we may return together.' 
He turned towards his carriage. St. Clair rushed 
before him. 

<• « Never, Dunallan ; we shall never part till 
you have given me the satisfaction I demand.' 

<* ^ Madman !" exclaimed liord Dunallan in an- 
ger ; bnt instantly recovering himself, he turned 
to me, '' Mr. Cameron, you know my determina- 
tion. Your friend is too violent to listen to me ; 
but again I repeat it, nothing will induce me lo do 
as he wislies.' 

<^He again turned to leave the gjNfwA) 

16* 
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St. Clair, quite beside himself, held a pistol to his 
breast. * You shall not go — your cowardice shall 
not protect you.' 

*^ Lord Dunallan seized his arm, and wrenching 
the pistol from his hand, fired it in the air, and 
then threw it away. St. Clair seized another. I 
caught his arm. ^ Are you mad, St. Clair V but 
it was too late. Lord Dunallan received its con- 
tents in his side, and fell." 

'< Thank God! thank God!" exclaimed Mr& 
Oswald, clasping her hands together, and raising 
her eyes to heaven, '* Dunallaii has not forsaken 
— he has nobly kept the path of duty ! Thanks 
be to God. Oh Catharine, what I have suffered 
for the last hour, in the dread that he had ! Mr. 
Meivilie said he had been wounded in an aflair of 
honour, — your forebodings, Catharine. Dear, 
beloved Dunallan !" 

** Read on, Mrs. Oswald, I entreat you," ex- 
claimed Catharine. Mrs. Oswald seemed a new 
creature. She wept, but proceeded. 

^ When St. Clair saw Lord Dunallan fall, be 
gave a horrid laugh, exclaiming, < It is done !' 
then turning to me, said, < Cameron, why did you 
touch my arm V 

^^Clanmar had raised Lord Dunallan. He 
seemed nearly fainting, but held out his hand to 
me. 

** * Cameron,' said he, speaking with great dif- 
ficulty, * you are deceived. You know not the 
man you call your friend. Tell him, however, 
that i forgive him, as I hope my own soul to be 
forgiven. Tell him also, that if he consults his 
owA safety, he will leave the country instantly, 
aad as privately as possible. His servant, La- 
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nnont, was with me last night. I need say no 
more.' Lord Dunallan then fainted, from the 
exertion of speaking. One of his servants had 
gone in search of a surgeon, and soon returned 
with one from a neighbouring village. With his 
assistance we had Lord Dunallan carried to his 
house in London. On recovering* from his faint, 
he seemed very uneasy on seeing me still near 
him. << Cameron,' said he, ' you must not stay. 
You indeed seem unfit for such a business.' 

^' I asked his forgiveness ; < I have nothing to 
forgive,' replied he. ^ I never blamed you — you 
have been deceived. But you can do me an es- 
sential favour, Cameron,' added he. ^ The world 
will suppose Lmet St. Clair for the purpose he 
wished. You cannot yet enter into the pain this 
idea gives me. I hope you one day will ; but 
now, will you, as far as it is in your power, make 
the truth known 1 I do not mean you to criminate 
your friend. My wound was perhaps accident- 
al.' He could say no more, I waited impa- 
tiently to hear the opinions of the medical gen- 
tlemen who examined the wound " Mrs. Os- 
wald read on to herself. '* Go on, for heaven's 
sake, Mrs. Oswald!" exclaimed Catharine, in 
terror. << Let me know all. I am prepared for 
any thing." 

Mrs. Oswald continued, <' Their opinion is, 
that the wound is dangerous, but they give hopes 
of his recovery, from the apparent strength of 
his constitution, and the known temperance of his 
habits." 

" Well," exclaimed Catharine, clasping her 
hands together, '< then there still is hope I" She 
burst into tears. <* Oh my deat ^ta. 0«^^^^\ 
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do not deserve this — I feel so rebellious to the 
will of God. I cannot be resigned to — 1 cannot 
even meet the thought," 

For a time Mrs. Oswald could only weep with 
Catharine, but at length reproaching herself for 
her sinful unwillingness to acquiesce in an event 
which, in its every circumstance, had proved the 
strength of Dunallan's principles, and his com- 
plete change of heart and character, she attempt- 
ed, from such considerations, also to sooth Ca* 
tbarine's agitated feelings ; and in some degree 
succeeded. 

•' Yes ; whatever happens," said Catharine, 
" those he leaves behind him will alone suffer. 
Death to Dunallan has no terrors, lie looks 
for complete happiness only beyond the grave." 
She became more calm and collected ; and could 
think of his departure to another world ; but in- 
ternally, and fervently prayed that, should this be 
the event, she at least might not survive him. 

Two days passed on. The next would termi- 
nate their journey. Catharine had yielded to 
every wish of Mrs. Oswald's except stopping on 
the road to sleep, and this Mrs. Oswald had not 
ui^ed till the last day. She then entreated her to 
stop for a few hours. 

'<We shall arrive exhausted, my Catharine. 
You will be unable to meet any exertion with 
composure. You will be unable " 

'^ If he still lives, my dear Mrs. Oswald," in- 
terrupted Catharine, ^^ and we are unable to com- 
mand our feelings without rest, we can take it 
when we arrive. If he has left us, I wish for no 
strength to bear it." 

Mrs, Oswald did not attempt to answer. 
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" Tou think me wrong, dear Mrs. Oswald, but 
bear with me for a little. I hope God too will 
forgive roe ; but if I stop at this moment, I think 
mj reason would be the sacrifice." 

"You shall not stop, my love, — ^but recollect 
yourself, dear Catharine. You will not be tried 
beyond the strength you will receive to bear the 
trial. Attempt to trust to this, my love." 

*^ I do— I attempt it— but I feel so hurried, and 
confused. Do not speak to me, dear Mrs. Os- 
wald." 

Mrs. Oswald put her arms around her, and sup- 
ported her head on her bosom ; and worn out with 
&tigue and misery, she soon fell into a disturbed 
slarober, which gradually became more tranquil, 
till at last she really slept. Mrs. Oswald bent 
over her with feelings of the deepest anxiety. 
Catharine's young and lovely countenance already 
betrayed the power of the miserable and anxious 
state of ber feelings. Her pale cheek, parched 
lipSy and deeply sad expression, even in sleep, 
filled Mrs. Oswald with alarm. She continued to 
sleep until awakened by the rattling of the car- 
riage on the pavement as they entered the suburbs 
of London. She started up. 

" Where are we ?" 

** My love we are near the end of our jour- 
ney." 

** Thank God." Mrs. Oswald remained silent 
while Catharine raised her heart to heaven, im- 
ploring support 

The streets, crowded with people and carriages, 
seemed endless. 

'< And this is London !" said Catharine, <* and 
here I once thought all was pleaaure. Hoi^ VS'^^'''^ 
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it looks! how large! How much mueiy it 
must contain ! Are we still distant from — — « 
Square?'' 

<< Yes ! still two or three miles." 

Catharine remained silent, but quite composed. 
The carriage drove rapidly on. At last an at- 
tendant who had rode forward, was now seen re- 
turning. The carriage stopt. 

** My lord is considered better to-day," said the 
ii^tu), joyfully, and the carriage immediately pro- 
ceeded as rapidly as possible. Mrs. Oswald au- 
dibly returned thanks to heaven. Catharine be- 
came faint for a moment, but was soon relieved by 
tettrs. She took Mrs. Oswald's hand, ^^ God has 
had pity on me, dear Mrs. Oswald, he haa heard 
myprayers, evil, and rebellious as I am." 

The carriage at last stopt; Clanmar and his 
amiable wife received Mrs. Oswald and Catha* 
riae at the door of the house. 

** Lord Dunallan is better to-day," said Mrs. 
Clanmar immediately, and embracing Catha- 
rine. 

** Is he considered out of danger ?" asked Mrs. 
Oswald, eagerly. 

Mrs. Clanmar was silent, and looked at her 
husband. 

<< Tell us the truth, Mr. Clanmar," said Catha- 
rine, faintly. 

** Your arrival, madam, will, I hope, hasten his 
recovery. His anxiety on your account has in- 
creased the danger of fever, which is the thing 
most to be dreaded." 

" He cannot know of our arrival, Mrs. Clan- 
mar," said Catharine, leading her aside. <* Does 
be expect us ? When may y/^ acfe \\\m^" 
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<^ He did not expect you for several days still," 
f lied Mrs. Glanmar. <' 1/Vhen your senrant ar- 
red about half an hour ago, his doctor was con- 
Ited whether he might be informed of your arri- 
J. The doctor said he certainly might; and 
!r. Walderford is at this moment preparing him 
see you. Whenever Mr. Walderford returns^ 
am sure you will be allowed to go to him." 
Catharine listened impatiently for Walderford's 
tproach. At last he entered the room accom- 
tnied by the doctor. 

*^ Is Dunallan able to see us ?" asked Mrs. Os- 
M immediately, << or ought we to delay ?" 
The doctor replied in a cheerful tone of voice, 
We did not know ourselves, madam, that you 
Bre actually arrived ; we supposed you on the 
ad ;" then looking first at Catharine, and then 
Mrs. Oswald, <' it depends entirely on your- 
Ives, ladies, whether your presence may be of 
e greatest use, or the contrary, to Lord Dunal- 
n." 

" You may trust us, I believe, doctor," repli- 
1 Catharine, attempting to appear composed. 
He bowed. ^' What I mean, madam, is, that 
notion of any kind, would, in Lord Dunallan's 
esent state, be highly injurious ; but I know I 
»ed say no more ; and the quiet which is abso- 
tely necessary for him will be more perfectly 
icured by you than by any one else. If you 
ease I shall now go with you to his apartment. 
[r, Walderford will precede us, and when he has 
formed his lordship that you are here, we shall 
ave you with him." 

Catharine assented; and, suppressing emo- 
om, which at another time would have boeatoo 
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powerful for her, followed Walderford and Mrs. 
Oswald to the apaKment where Dunallaa lay. 
They entered, and tiie doctor stopped them near 
the door. Catharine stood, scarcely daring to 
breathe. Dunallan's curtains were closed on the 
side next to her, and the room was dark, and 
sombre, and still. Walderford stept softy to the 
other side. Catharine listened for Dunallan's 
voice, yet when he spoke her emotion became so 
violent that she trembled in every limb, and her 
heart beat almost to suffocation. His voice was 
low and calm, but he seemed to speak with great 
difficulty. 

^' Walderford, again ! my kind friend." 

*' I returned, Dunallan, to see what effect my 
last information had upon you. How do you feel, 
my friend ?" 

** Oh Walderford, I find my heart is still sad- 
ly bound to life. When I think of Catharine, 
and this new proof of her affection for me, I 
shrink from death." His voice changed as he 
spoke. 

The doctor approached, " My dear Lord Dun- 
aUan, you know I prescribe cheerful conversa- 
tion." 

** I did not know you were present, doctor.** 

** You must reserve your strength, my lord, to 
converse with Lady Dunallan and Mrs. Oswald, 
who, I dare say, will not stop on the road." 

^' Oh, I trust they will," replied Dunallan, earn- 
estly. 

" Are you prepared to meet Lady Dunallan, 
my lord? You have commanded me tO'teli you 
the truth. I again repeat that your recovery de- 
pends on your avoiding all emotion." 
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" I am prepared to attempt following all your 
prescriptions, doctor ; but my recovery, my dear 
sir, depends on God." 

" Dear Dunallan," ^vhispered Mrs. Oswald. 

** My dear friend," said Walderford, " we wish 
to prepare you to see Lady Dunallan." 

" Well, my friend, I am prepared. Catharine 
cannot be already come ! Walderford, she is not 
here ^ 

« She is, Dunallan." 

" Heavenly Father, support us both," prayed 
Dunallan, fervently. Catharine, as she now ap- 
proached, pale, but composed, breathed the same 
prayer. 

" No emotion," whispered the doctor, as with 
Walderford he passed to quit the room. 

*'My Catharine! my aunt! Oh you have 
been too, too kind. V ou have travelled too ra- 
pidly," said Dunallan, as they approached. 

" No, no, dear Dunallan," said Mr*. Oswald ; 
" we have received the strength we required. Do 
not think of us. Catharine could not speak, nor 
did she venture to raise her eyes to Dunallan's 
lace ; but taking the hand he held out to her she 
pressed her forehead upon it, and in vain attempt- 
ed to suppress her tears. 

•' My love — my dearest, kindest Catharine," 
said Dunallan, <^ how shall I express my gratitude 
to you ?" 

*< Dunallan, replied Catharine, struggling to 
suppress her feelings, ^^ you must say nothing 
kind to me. We must excite no emotion. For- 
get, Dunallan, that I am any thing but your 
nurse." 

" But my Catharine, my aunt, w\i7 \x^Nti y^v^^ 

VoL,IL—17 
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travelled so rapidly 1 Who attended you ] Who 
sufiered you ? Have you never stopped ?" 

Catharine looked up to reply to DunalhD'a 
questions, but on seeing his altered looks, was 
unable to proceed. Dunailan smiled. '' Do DOt 
be alarmed my Catharine Loss of blood makes 
one always look dreadfully ill. That is all, my 
love. I do not suffer much." 

Catharine burst into tears, and turned away ta 
conceal them. Dunailan held her hand. *' My 
Catharine, we must find courage to see things as 
they are. We must venture to look to the fo- 
ture. Do not struggle thus to suppress your feel- 
ings " 

'* Oh Dunailan, do not exhaust yourself thus!" 
exclaimed Catharine, in a voice of agony, as h& 
spoke with extreme difficulty. " I entreat you, 
seek repose. Mrs. Oswuld and I shall watch by 
you." 

" No. my Catharine, you and my aunt must 
need repose. I must now send you from me. 
Those pale looks distress me. Leave me to 
Walderford. When you have rested, and fe- 
turn to me, I shall have many things to say to yoa, 
which ought to be said while I am able." 

Catharine started. 

** My love, you must know the truth. I am 
not yet out of danger. There is still either ano- 
ther ball or some fragment of my dress in ■ the 
wound, and until that is extracted, I cannot re- 
cover. This will be attempted as soon as I am 
thought in a state to bear it — perhaps to-morrow. 
It will not be painful, my love," added Dunallaii, 
on observing that Catharine shuddered, ^' but it 
njay not succeed. I theiQfoi^ ^Uh. to say all I 
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tyi^ht to say to you as soon as we have had re- 
pose* Let us all, for each other's sakes, really 
seek that repose." 

Dunallan became himself affected deeply, and 
Catharine, unable longer to suppress her feelings, 
clasped his hand in agony for a moment, and then 
harried from him. Dunallan entreated his aunt 
immediately to follow her. 

^' Oh, Mrs. Oswald!" exclaimed Catharine, 
'' he is ill' — ^indeed !" and instantly fainted. 

On recovering, she found herself in bed, and 
Mrs. Oswald and Mrs. Clanmar hanging anxious- 
ly over her. 

** My kind friends," said she, ^' how I plague 
you all. Mrs. Oswald, you must not stay with 
me. You need rest. You have promised to seek 
it." 

** Yes, deai" Catharine, let us both really seek 
that rest^ both for body and soul, which will fit us 
for whatever is before us," 

Catharine embraced Mrs. Oswald. '< Leave 
me' then, dearest madam, and I shall truly at- 
tempt to do so. After this, nothing shall sepa- 
rate me from him, I hope for ever." 

Catharine's friends willingly consented to leave 
her; but when alone, Dunallan's countenance 
was again before her, — so languid, so heavenly 
the expression, as he lay unable to move from 
pain and weakness. ''He cannot recover," 
thought she, giving way to the anguish she had 
struggled to suppress in his presence. . She 
thought with terror of what he might yet have to 
suffer. She could find no hope, no refuge, no 
wst, but in prayer. She fervently implored re- 
signatioii to the divine wiW — ^anA fcx ^^««^\ ^s^ 
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overcome her selfish feelings, and to be a sup- 
port and comfort to Dunallan, whatever might be 
the event, instead of a source of anxiety and 
grief. Her thoughts became elevated as she 
prayed. The nothingness of the things of time, 
compared v/ith those of eternity, appeared so 
clearly as almost to surprise her. She alm68t 
longed to depart — to he taken with Dunallan. 
But was she prepared for this 1 She trembled 
as the thought struck her, that love for a fellow- 
creature led her to desire to die. She prayed 
with fe|*vour that her heart might be delivered from 
such earthliness, and devoted supremely to its 
Creator, so as to lave him above all human love, 
—and something seemed to whisper that Dunal- 
lan's death must be the means. 

After many tears and much humiliation of 
heart, she at length could from her heart say, 
<< Thy will be done," and from that moment felt 
in some measure calm, and collected, and re- 
signed, and soon sunk into that repose she had 
promised to seek. 

It was earl)? next morning before Catharine 
awoke. She instantly rose, and after fervently 
asking for help from Heaven, left her room to go 
in search of some one from whom she might bear 
of Dunallan. She met Mrs. Oswald on tiie 
stairs. " I was coming to you, Catharine." 

" You have seen Dunallan, dear Mrs, Os- 
wald." 

" Yes, my love, I have just been with him. He 
has slept, and is, I think, less uneasy this morn- 
ing. He will not allow niie to mention the word 
suffering to him. He says he has cause only for 
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^* Dear Dunallan !" said Catharine, her eyes 
filing. 

« Tou, ray love, must now be his nurse, his 
constant nurse. He has received my promise 
that I shall devote my time and cares to the 
ivretched Harcourt." 

** Harcourt," repeated Catharine, " I had forgot 
bis existence. Is he not in this house ? 

^* He is, my love, and a source of the deepest 
iDxiety to Dunallan. He is very ill, in the last 
stage of consumption, but his mind Mr. Wal- 
ierford tells Dunallan, as vividly acute, and as 
lark' and miserable a< ever Dunallan will not 
give up attempting to enlighten this darkness, and 
luus proved to me thai I ought to leave him to the 
sare of the many friends heaven has bestowed 
apoQ him, and devote my every moment to watch 
over, and attempt every means in my power, while 
life remains, to bring this forsaken, wretched, but 
immortal being, to the hope of Christianity. But 
opw. my love, let us return to Dunallan's room» 
uid I shall show you the arrangements I have 
been making." 

Catharine then followed Mrs. Oswald, who 
softly entered a small apartment, one door of 
which opened into the room where Dunallan lay. 
The arrangements in this outer apartment proved 
how well Mrs. Oswald had been accustomed to 
sickness. Nothing seemed to be forgot that 
could possibly be wanted. Mrs. Oswald softly 
opened the door into Dunallan's apartment. 
Catharine followed. His attendant retired on 
their approach, and Mrs. Oswald motioned to 
Catharine to take his place. Dunallan «again 
slept, tind Mrs. Oswald, after walcUva^ bxailMva.- 
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bers for some minutes, whispered to Catharine, I 
am certain he is better. I see no cause of alarm 
here. Now, my love, I leave him to you. Re- 
member, composure and cheerfulness are the best 
qualities of a nurse." She kissed Catharine's 
cheek, and then softly stole away. 

Catharine continued to watch her patient, 
scarcely daring to move or to breathe lest she 
should disturb him ; but attempting to raise her 
thoughts, and to rest her trust in Heaven. 

Dunallan's sleep at last became disturbed, and 
an expression of pain for a moment contracted 
bis brow, Catharine rose hastily, and bent anxious- 
ly over him. It passed away, and his counte* 
nance again resumed its heavenly mildness of ex- 
pression. Soon, however, it was again disturbed, 
and, attempting to move, he awoke. He started 
on seeing Catharine, and a flush of pleasure 
crossed his brow. 

<* You are in pain, Dunallan." 

<< No ! my Catharine ; at this moment I only 
feel pleasure. Have you, my love, had re- 
pose ?" 

*^ Oh yes ! and now, Dunallan, I am to be your 
constant nurse, and neither of us must think of 
any thing but your getting well. At this moment 
I prescribe more repose. It was pain which 
awoke you." She arranged the pillows which 
supported him, while he looked at her with an ex- 
pression of melancholy pleasure. 

" What ease you have given me, my beloved 
nurse !" 

'< You must remember we are to avoid all emo- 
tion, Dunallan." 

<< Yes, dearest Catharine, if possible*: bat 
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ivhiie I have strength, I must say what I wish to 

<< Say those wishes ia one word then, dear 
Bunallan." 

*^ I shall, ray Catharine. I still think I may re- 
cover ; but should I not, I must leave you, Catha- 
rine, without an earthly protector, but your own 
prudence. This thought is almost insupportable 
to me, but in this I am wrong, and I hope I have 
at last been enabled to leave you to his almighty 
care in whom I hope you trust. Beware, my 
Catharine, of St* Clair. He is a desperate cha- 
racter. There is, I fear, nothing of which he is 
not capable. I dare scarcely think of what you 
may be exposed to from his violent and selfish at- 
tachment to you." 

" Do not fear, my dear Dunallan,^ interrupt- 
ed Catharine, ^* we shall not be separated. I 
shall need no protector. God will hear my 
prayers. Do not seek to prepare me for an exist- 
ence I could not endure for a day. I feel it Dun- 
allan — we shall not be separated !" She spoke 
mih a melancholy energy, which almost over- 
came Dunallan. He however struggled to regain 
composure, and proceeded, 

<^' I shall not dispute this with you, my Catha- 
rine, but you may be mistaken ; and if so, you 
will have a melancholy pleasure in remembering 
your friend's last wishes." 

Catharine could not suppress her tears, and 
bent down her head to conceal them ; while Dun- 
allan proceeded to inform her of his wishes re- 
specting herself— respecting Mrs. Oswald and the 
children — respecting his people at Am more. 

" I have been unable to assist you by >Nu\.vci% 
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any explanation of my views, but; I believe you 
will be able to comprehend from my papers all 
that is necessary. AH the influence that was 
committed to us, with regard to these people, is 
now left to you my Catharine ; all is now yours ; 
you have much in your power ; much good ; re- 
member this my love. And now my beloved, too 
much beloved Catharine, there is still another 

thing I must say God will not suffer idols. 

My own heart has been guilty before him in this, 
but I will say no more. We must be taught to 
love him more than each other, however painful 
the lesson. 

^* And now, my Catharine, I have only to speak 
of myself. I have but one other grief in leaving 
the world, besides that of being separated 
from those who are dearer to me than self— 
this grief is the appearance of my consenting 
to meet St. Clair. This, I fear, may injure the 
cause of religion ; but this is God's own cause, 
and I must leave it in his hands. Join your 
prayers with mme, my dear Catharine, that I may 
not be the unhappy means of bringing reflections 
on religion. I have now, my love, said all I wish, 

but this that my soul is in perfect peace. I 

have no fears as to the future — I find the truths 
I believed while death seemed at a distance, com- 
pletely suited to support me in the immediate 
prospect of appearing before God; my confidence 
increases ; my surety is sufficient. There is no 
condemnation to them who believe in him for 
their whole salvation. My heart would still delay 
in this world for the sake of one idol, but I would 
be miserable even with that idol, were she to lead 
me to forget one duty to him who gave his life to 
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US. I have prayed that our affections might 
> regulated, that we might live and serve him 
ther ; but I wish humbly to resign my will to 

I would say, — separate us not. Oh God — 
3 together enter on our new state ofexistence 
►gether love thee supremely, and seek to glo- 
hee by our lives on earth. But I know not 

is best — I know not what he may, see neces- 
, that he may purify us for himself." 
unallan stopped, greatly exhausted, 
attharine did not raise her head. Dunallan's 

words had elevated her thoughts to heaven in 
est supplications for him and for herself, that 

might be willing to submit to the will of 
; that she might be enabled to overcome 
sinful terror for what he should see fit to send, 
be ready to receive every dispensation as 
ediately from the love of a father — the kind, 
iful discipline of a Saviour. She was greatly 
ited, and sobbed aloud. Dunallan did not for 
le interrupt her. At last laying his hand gent- 
I her head, ^ 

My Catharine," said he, in a broken voice, 
r separation cannot be long, should it be ne- 
ary. Let us think of the eternity we shall 
y together ; time, my love, compared to that, 
»thing. Devote yourself, my Catharine, to 
s earnest preparation for that state ; lay open 

heart to your heavenly teacher — wait on him 
le moulds it to his will — till he moulds its af- 
ons and desires to rest in himself — and then, 
I in this world, you will be able to say < that 
IS good for you to be afflicted.' And when 
meet in another — Ah ! Catharine, what wiO 
[lyjoj! How real that wotVd u^^«iiit^1i^ 
m moment V^ Aalil 
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^< Oh that I could do as you wish — that I could 
feel resigned to the will of God !" exclaimed Ca- 
tharine earnestly, and clasping Dunallan's haiid in 
hers. 

** He will regard your wish, my love," replied 
Dunallan ; <* and now, my Catharine, you must 
also be my soul's nurse. I have been unable to 
read, Walderford has hitherto read to me — now, 
my love, I shall trust to you." 

^'But, Dunallan, you are fatigued; you must 
rest a little !" 

*< I will, my sweet nurse ; now you shall pre- 
scribe to me." 

Catharine seated herself by him while he re- 
mained silent, his eyes mildly fixed upon hen 
She watched every varying expression of his 
countenance. She changed his supporting pil- 
lows, 80 as to relieve the weariness of weakness, 
and the pain of his wound ; and as he was able 
to listen, she read or repeated passages of Scrip- 
ture calculated to carry the thoughts b^ond 
death, and all that is on this side the grave. Her 
own mind became more calm and resigned, .and 
elevated. 

The day passed away. The doctor was to 
come again in the evening, and as the hour ap- 
proached, Catharine began to listen eagerly to 
every footstep. At last he came, and Catharine 
retired while he dressed his patient'^ wound. 
She watched for his leaving Dunallan's room, and 
taking htm apart, entreated him to tell her the 
whole truth. 

<< My lord has less fever to-night, madam. 
To-morrow I think we may examine the wound." 

'^I know what you mean, docVAx \ \ha.t will be 
oaiaful and dangerous." 
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<' I hope not, madam. Lord Dunallan has an 
dffiirable constitution, and as for pain, in all my 
ractice, I never saw any one endure it with such 
^rtitude. His religion never forsakes him. He 
sems to find cause for gratitude even in pain, 
fhen I ask him if I make him suffer, he replies, 
oiiling, ^ it is not you, doctor ; it is a physician 
f even deeper skill, but who cannot err.' He 
[ways answers me in this kind of way." Ca- 
larine's eyes filled with tears, 

'^ But, doctor, in usual cases, would the exa- 
lination you talk of be dangerous V 

<' Not the examination, madam, but the con- 
^quences. But, madam. Lord Dunallan teaches 
3 our duty. We shall use those means which 
!>pear prdper to us, and leave the consequences 
ith God. The future, madam, is wisely con- 
saled from us ; present duty is plain." 

^' True, doctor ; you are perhaps right in not 
itisfying me. In the mean time you prescribe 
>mplete quiet." 

** Yes, madam, for my lord ; and for yourself 
whole night of repose. You will then, I think, 
3 able for the fatigue which is before you. Af- 
r to-morrow, undisturbed quiet will be abso- 
tely necessary for Lord Dunallan. You, ma* 
im, will be his most careful nurse." 

Catharine returned to Dunallan without trust- 
g herself to think. The doctor had not taken 
I hope away ; yet, his conversation, from its UU'* 
srtainty, had left an unhappy impression. She 
>uld form no opinion regarding the future from 
hat he had said, and she shrunk from the at^ 
impt. 

Dunallan's languid eyes biigh\!&ii<idi\4S&i^^^ 
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8ure on Catharine's return. Waldertbrd was v^j'/A 
bim, and rose to treire on her entrance. 

'< Do not go, Mr. Walderford," said she gent« 
ly, <* Dunallan will regret my arrival, if I chase 
away all his friends." 

<* VValderford is to be witii me during the night, 
my dear Catharine," said Dunallan, *' you look 
reproachfully at me. Do you think it possible I 
should recover, if I saw you worn out by attend- 
ing on me ? I have so many kind friends willing to 
be with me, that I hope I shall be able to manage 
so as to fatigue no one. Where is Clanmar, 
Walderford 1 i have not seen him since the morn- 
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Waltlerford hesitated *' lie is "there is 

an examination going on in some law court, 
which, I believe, he has been obliged to attend." 

Dunallan looked fixedly at his friend, ^' Is St. 
Clair concerned in that examination, Walder- 
ford ?" 

" St. Clair has left the country," replied Wal- 
derford, and then hastily left the room, saying he 
would return in un hour or two. 

Dunallan hecamo very thoughtful. Catharine 
held his hand in hers, and anxiously watched the 
darkening expression of his countenance. 

<< My dear Dunallan, may I ask what is the 
subject of your thoughts ? I fear it is some painful 
one. Is.it St. Clair?" 

" It is, my love." 

^' But Dunallan, should we not wish the truth 
in this horrid affair to be known ?" 

" Perhaps we ought ; but, my love, were all the 

truth known, the consequences to St. Clair would 

be more serious tlian either o^ ua ^ovA^Oaoose to 
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smticipate. Clanmar this morniDg asked to see 
the note which had induced me to go to . 

Farm on that morning I met St. Clair. Will youy 
my Catharine, oblige me, by looking whether he 
'eplaced it in my writing case ?" 

Catharine searched in vain for the note. 

'^ I see how it is !" exclaimed Dunallan, with 
DCiach emotion. << I pray God that the unhappy 
St. Clair may have indeed lefl the country." 

^* My dear Dunallan, you will hurt yourself by 
this emotion. Why will you — why should you be 
la deeply interested about one who is so wicked 
— 80 horribly revengeful? I dare not think of 
him » 

'< Tou RHist try to overcome those feeUngs, my 
Catharine,* and from ypur heart forgive him. 
ITou do not know, my love, how much there is to 
dread. St. Clair's servant eame to me the night 
before I last saw him. and offered to make me ac- 
quainted with all the means used to intercept your 
letters. The man had formerly been my servant, 
and said his conscience would give him no rest for 
having been induced by bribery to injure me. At 
that time I felt unwilling to listen to him. I had 
|U8t declined answering St. Clair's challenge. I 
therefore assured the man of my forgiveness, on 
condition he would never, without my permission, 
mention the matter to any one. He left me, how- 
ever, muttering revenge against his master, for 
some personal ill treatment." 

'^ But now, my dear Dunallan, banish, I en- 
treat you, this horrid subject from your thoughts." 

*' No, my dearest Catharine ; whatever is in 
our power we ought to do, and must do immediate- 
ly, my love. Will you, my CgkXVxmtw^^ %^ \a'^\'^* 

Vol. II.~1B 
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Clftnmar, and endeavour to discover every 
cnlar of this business for me. You must nol 
sider me incapable of performing any duty w 
live* I shall at least attempt it. It will no 
me, dear Catharine. Miserable St. Clai 
hope he is in safety somewhere out of the < 
try.** 

Catharine attempted to dissuade Dunallao 
his purpose, but in vain. 

<< You are mistaken, dearest Catharine. 1 
not hurt me to know the truth. If I can d 
thing I shall be at rest ; but I trust that ^i 
other self, my wife, will not deceive me." 

Catharine lefl Dunallan, intending to go ii 
diately to Mrs. Clanmar's house. She i 
however, that both she and Mr. Clanmar W* 
that moment engaged with Mrs. Oswald! 
kniDediately jomed them. Walderford wat 
present, and the party stood close together, 
renUy in deep conversation. 

^ Mn Clanmar," said Catharine, anxi< 
'' has any thing unpleasant happened 1 Din 
ie determined ta know all. What has ha 
ed?" 

" Nothing of any importance, my dear mi 
Do not be alarmed. I shall go and inform 
allan of every thing," and he immediately le 
room. 

Catharine then entreated Mrs. Oswald t 
her what had passed. 

'* You do not understand law matters an; 

ter than I do, my dear Catharine," replied 

Oswald ; << but I shalLtell you exactly what 

derotood Mr. Clanmar to say. Mr. St. C 

Berrantwent two days ugolo vltc^^^Nx^ 
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^red to give some extraordinary infornmtioii 
i:e0pecting the cause of the meeting between 
DonaUan and St. Clair, which had been the won<* 
der of the day, Mr. Clanmar said, from Dunal- 
lati's known principles. From some things said 
by the servant, and also from some reports in cir^ 
culation,. orders were issued by the proper autho- 
rities to search for, and take into custody, Mr. 
St. Clair and Mr. Cameron. The latter, who 
had not leA the country, immediately gave him- 
self up, and is at large on bail. St. Clair has 
not been heard of. To day Mr. Clanmar under- 
went an examination on the subject. Mr. Ca- 
meron was also examined, and his evidence went 
greatly to criminate St. Clair, who, however, is 
supposed by every one to have left the country ; 
and this examination will, I trust, have no other 
coase<|uence tlian that of clearing Dunallan's 
chacacter. Indeed, Mr. Clanmar says it hai 
•cleared it already; for though the examinatioa 
was called a private one, the court was crowded 
to excess. Am I conect, Mr. Walderford?" 
4sked Mrs. Oswald. 

" Perfectly so, madam." 

'< What would be the consequence, Mr. Wal- 
devf(»d," asked Catharine, <« were Mn St. Clair 
fliUlin the country T for Dunallan is quite misera- 
ble, from the apprehension that hem^y not have 
escaped." 

" Were all the charges proved against him," 
replied Walderford, " Mr. St. Clair in intention 
is a murderer, and would be considered so in 
law." 

Catharine shuddered. << Can Dunallan, in any 
wa/, lessen his appearance of gavWV^ 
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^< I think it impossible, madam, that be can. 
Mr. CaroeroD, when on oath, said, that he be- 
lieved Mr. St. Clair intended to fire, and that he 
did not cause him to do so by touching bis arm. 
Clanmar did not exactly see the transaction, nei- 
ther, I suppose, could Dunallan." 

** Oh, I hope for Dunallan's sake, that he may 
indeed have escaped !" exclaimed Catharine, 
'*and may he never, never return, horrid, 
wretched being ! Do you really think he is gone, 
Mr. Walderford ? 

"Certainly, madam, I believe. Oh certainly, 
there can be no doubt of it," added he. 

Catharine, after spending a short time in con- 
versation with JEHrs. Oswald, returned to Dunal- 
lan. He appeared excessively grave. 

" I have been right, Catharine.*' 

** Tes, Dunallan, but nothing is in your power. 
Tou promised that if this was the case you would 
attempt to banish the subject from your 
thoughts." 

'* I will make the attempt, at least, now ■ ■ " 

Clanmar leflt the room. Dunallan seemed 
greatly exhausted, and Catharine sat silently and 
anxiously by him for the next hour — and then, 
after many entreaties on his part, left him to the 
care of Walderford and his own attendants. 
" But this is the last time you must ask me to 
leave you, my friend," said she, " for I cannot 
again consent." 

Catharine retired to her apartment, wishing, if 
possible, to strengthen herself by repose for eve- 
ry exertion ; and struggling to banish every pain- 
fbl thought, she laid herself to sleep. For some 
dme, howeveVj the attempt ^weid v«\u. At last 
^'red nature overcame Viet V\wa.ase^ tcCvci^^ «sA 
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sihe sunk gradually into profound repose. To- 
wards morning she dreamed f he was at Arnmore. 
Dunallan was there also, and they together enjoy- 
ed the freshness of the opening spring. She saw 
its beautiful scenery, as she had seen it on her 
first arrival there, but she conversed with Dunal- 
laa as her friend and husband. She awoke, and 
could not, for a moment, recollect where she was, 
so deeply had she been absorbed in her delight- 
ful dream The truth, so painfully different, soon 
returned to her recollection, and her heart sick- 
ened at the contrast. She started from her pil- 
low, and withdrew the curtain which screened her 
apartment from the rays of a clouded sun. She 
looked from the window, but instead of the lux- 
uriant scenery of her dream, she saw only the 
miserable and stunted shrubs of a London gar- 
den. It was still early ; but afler seeking strength 
and consolation from heaven, she determined to 
go to Dunallan. All was still in the house. She 
softly entered the room next Dunallan's, The 
door into his was half open. She approached 
cautiously. All was quiet. Mrs. Oswald and 
Walderford were in the room. Mrs. QswaUl 
was seated with her back towards her. No light 
had yet been admitted into the apartment, but she 
read by the dim rays of a night lamp, and as she 
cautiously turned the leaf, looked earnestly at 
Dunallan ; then again began to read. Catharine 
saw that her patient slept, and earnestly prayed 
that his repose might continue, and be blessed. 
She softly retired from the door, Qod seated her- 
self near it, that she might watob hi^ slumbers, 
and pray for him and for h^irself« His sleep con- 
tinued. It seemed as if her ifta^eta vi^t^ V!«»!td* 

18* 
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She felt a holy calm of soul, and kneeled down 
to express her humble gratitude and trust. She 
continued on her knees — light and peace follow- 
ing her fervent supplications, and elevating her 
affections to the source of all good, of all purity, 
of all happiness. At last Dunallan spoke, and 
Catharine was instantly near him. She inquired 
with earnest tenderness how he had slept ? How 
he felt ? Dunallan's replies were even beyond her 
hopes, and she read in his countenance the ease 
and refreshment he said he had received from 
sleep. His own looks expressed the calm and 
elevated state of his feelings." 

« My friend," said Dunallan to Walderford, 
** you must not leave us, till you have expressed 
our gratitude to heaven. Walderford immediate- 
ly kneeled down. Catharine and Mrs. Oswald 
kneeled also, while Walderford poured forth, in 
touching language, the very feelings and desires 
of their souls. When he rose from his knees, he 
took leave of Dunallan with almost a woman's 
softness You must allow me to be with you to- 
day, Dunallan." 

" Well, my friend, you shall have your wish ; 
but I require no earthly support, believe me." 

Catharine knew what Walderford alluded to, 
and when he was gone, expressed the satisfaction 
she felt in, thinking he would be present. 
^ " It^ves me only pain, my Catharine," said 
Dunallan^; '< yet I know where I in his place I 
should feel as he does, therefore I do not object, 
though I believe he will suffer more in supposing 
I suffer, than I really will. But this, my love, is 
one of the attendants of warm affections on this 
side the grave. A time is comiu^, tsi^ C«Jt\iarine, 
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ii^ben wc may love and be loved, without fear of 
snfieriog, or excess, or change. 

•' Yes, my dear Dunalian, and I feel how selfish 
t is to be so unwilling to think that happy time 
nay possibly be near for only one of us. Were it 
or both — Oh how 1 could welcome it !" 

" Could you, my love— have you no fears — no 
ioubts respecting the future ?" 

'* Ought I to have fears or doubts, Dunalian ? 
Tell me truly. Do you think I deceive myself? 
)o you think I have not a right foundation of 
lope ?" 

" I hope you have, my love — I trust you rest 
n the rock of ages — the only refuge for any soul 

-but I feel anxious, my Catharine Love for 

le for any created good is not the motive 

'hich ought to excite your desires after another 
'orld. You would believe and feel this, my 
'atharine, were you, as I am, more certain of 
eath than of life. Preparation for death, my 
ive, must consist in such devoted love to our 
Hvine Master, as would also be the best prepa- 
ition for life were he to will that. I speak plain- 
', my Catharine. If you knew how I love you, 
3u would forgive me ; even your sweet expres- 
ons of affection pain me, when they seem confused 
ith what ought to be' superior to all earthly afiec- 
3ns. My Catharine, the human heart, oven on 
lis side the grave is capable of feelipgs which 
) created being can inspire. Believe this ; I say 
from my own experience. You know I would 
3t deceive you at such a moment. Should wo 
3 separated, my dearest of earthly beings, ye- 
ember this." 
DuoaJJan became exhausted, b\xl «!^et %. ^«« 
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tnomeats pause, turned to Mrs. Oswald, " my 
dear aunt, did you tell Ilarcourt my wish ?" 
^* I did, Dunallan, and he is innpatient to agree 

to a." 

" And you think he is able ?" 

** Quite so ; but, dear Dunallan, there is no 
'pbange in Harcourt. He has, as yet, no power 
at times, over the horror of his feelings, and 
is fitill nearer the grave than when you saw him. 
Ought you, when perfect quiet has he«n prescrib- 
ed, to expose yourself to the emotion he may 
excite?" 

<< Dunallan, what are you going to do ?" asked 
Catharine in alarm. 

<« A plain duty, my love. I wish once more, 
while I have strength, to see Harcourt. After the 
examination of my wound I shall not be able, 
even if I should recover, till perhaps too late for 
him. It is possible he might listen to one, per- 
haps as near death as himself." 

Catharine anxiously attempted to dissuade 
Dunallan from his purpose, but without success ; 
and Mrs. Oswald leR the room to assist in fulfil- 
ling his wishes. 

" Must we leave you with Mr. Harcourt?" ask- 
ed Catharine, anxiously. 

<* Yes, my love ! I could not speak as I wish to 
him before witnesses, — and my Catharine, when 
you return to me, if I can find heart to do it, 1 
shall try to chide you for joining even with my 
aunt in attempting to make me more careful about 
my own ease for an hour in this world, than about 
that of another's soul during eternity." 

Dunallan's servant and another attendant now 
eotered, and soflly placed a sofa near Dunallan's 
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bed, on which they arranged pillows for Harcourt. 
Catharine felt half afraid to see him, and now lis« 
teoed anxiously for his approach, while Dunallan 
seemed collecting his thoughts before meeting 
him. At last Mrs. Oswald entered, and Catha- 
rine's eyes were anxiously bent in the direction 
where Harcourt would appear. When he did, one 
glance at his countenance confirmed the fearful 
impression she had received of the awful gloom 
of his mind. Harcourt walked into the room, 
supported by two attendants. His tall figure was 
emaciated to the last degree — his face equally so. 
His eyes were hollow, and his features shrunk in/ 
the thinness of approaching death, while the ex- 
pression of his countenance was so awfully seri- 
tms, Bnd his breathing, as the servants laid him 
on the sofa, so quick, and loud, and difficult, that 
Catharine watched in terror, expecting the last 
^^niggles of death. A pause of silence ensued, 
every eye fixed on the sufferer as he continued to 
struggle for breath, and to recover from the effects 
of exertion on exhausted nature. Dunallan's 
looks were bent on him with an expression of 
the most painful anxiety and sympathy. Har- 
court at last in some degree recovered, and his 
attendant retired. 

Another silent paase ensued. It was broken 
by Dunallan. 

^< I wished to see you once more, Harcourt." 

^* I too wished to see you, Dunallan," replied 
Harcourt, almost in a whisper. 

*' I wished to know from yourself, Harcourt, 
whether you were more willing to meet a change 
of existence than when I last saw you ?" 

*** Willing J" repeated Harcourt, Vti «l no\c;^^3k«\. 
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made Catharine start ; it was so hollow, and pro* 
needing from his death-like frame, seemed so un* 
oatundly loud, — << willing, to change hell in pros- 
pect for hell in reality !" 

<< Harcourt ! why do you determine to indulge 
isueh horrible anticipations ?" replied Dunallan 
with much emotion. << Tou have the offer of 
heaven without one conditon but that of humbliog 
jrourself to receive it. We are perhaps both oa 
the verge of an eternal state, Harcourt, and " 

'* Eternal /" interrupted Harcourt, in a Toice 
tl^t made Catharine unconsciously shrink closer 
to Dunallan; *^ eternal! ^^ repeated he. The 
word seemed to have awakened ideas of extreme 
horror. " I once believed in an eternal eleep,^ 
continued be, " now I believe in an eternal, never 
to be satisfied searching for sleep. I am awake — 
vividly awake for ever. I cannot sleep now. I 
never more shall sleep ! Oh for one single hour of 
dreamless sleep !" 

Catharine was moved, for Harcourt's voice ha4 
changed in uttering the last words, from a tone of 
horror, to one of despairing sadness. The state 
o( liis own feelings too seemed so overpoweringi 
as to make him scarcely conscious of the pre* 
sence of others, and she ventured to say, << ft is 
that want of necessary sleep, Mr. Harcourt, 
which makes the future appear so gloomy. On^ 
night of quiet repose would dispel all those hor- 
rora.** 

*^ And who denies me sl^ep 1^ asked he in the 
same despairing tone of voice. " They repeat 
words to me, and say they are the words of God ; 
they tell me that the hairs of my head cannot, be- 
/:oiae ivhitQ or black wlnhoul his i^erpiission ; and 
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ffaei you speak of sleep — sleep, to one who Would 
ante a world for one night's sleep, as if it was a 
UiJng of chance. If I cannot sleep, it is because 
Ood hias decreed that I never more shall sheep. '^ 

•* You cannot know, Harcourt, of any such de- 
eree," said Mrs. Oswald quickly, but gently. 
" You reject truth, and believe dreams of your 
own imagination." 

" Is your story of the worm that never dies, the 
fire that is not quenched, a dream t" asked Har- 
court, with an expression of countenance md 
tone of voice that made Catharine shudder. 

" Leave us, dear Catharine," whispered Dunal-' 
fan; *< There is no change here. You must not 
listen to him. I shall not attempt to say much^ 
my love," added he, on seeing that Catharine waer 
unwilUng to leave himr Mrs. Oswald and Catha^ 
Fine then left the room, Harcourt scarcely seem-^ 
mg to observe their departure. 

It was more than an hour before Mrsv Oswald 
was informed that her patient had again been ear* 
ried to his own apartment. Catharine immediate- 
ly returaed to Dunallan ; she found him quite 
worn out. He held out his hand for hers. 

'< He has left me as dark and miserable as ever," 
said he. *^ He has only found additional grounds 
of despair in every thing I have attempted to say.^ 
Offers of mercy, the most touching, he listens to 
as a stone ; while his soul seems fearfully alive to 
every word which can awaken ideas of rejectiofit 
^d condemnation." 

Dunallan seemed greatly overcome, and for the 
Bext hour yielded to Catharine's anxious entreaties 
to seek repose, while she in silence watched by 
him. He then seemed in some degie^ t^e^Ntt^^^ 
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aad agaia began to converse with Catharine, and^ 
as he ever dia, succeeded, in leading her to give 
expression to her inmost thoughts ; and thus, if ^ 
painful, as they now were, alqiost stealing away ' 
their bitterness. 

Some one at last entered the room. It was tha 
doctor. Catharine became pale and faint. 

<< You are early, my dear sir," said Dunallan. 

'< It is my usual hour," replied the doctor. 

<^ Is it ?" said Dunallan, then turning to Catha- 
rine and smiling sadLy ; *< time has passed rapidly 
this morning." 

The doctor felt his pulse. 

" Well sir," said Dunallan, ** are you satis- 
fied?" 

<< Quite so, my lord. It is even more favourable 
than I expected. Will you admit my brethren T' 

" When you please." 

'< I shall return immediately then," said the 
doctor, adding cheerfully, while he looked with 
much interest at Catharine ; *< we shall soon again, 
madam, require your cares. I hope every thing 
happy from them." 

He then led the room. 

*<I shall not suffer much, dear Catharine," 
said Dunallan, kissing her pale cheek as in agony 
she bent over him — " indeed, they will probably 
do nothing till the evening." 

Catharine trembled violently. She could not 
speak. 

<<My beloved Catharine, I must ask you to 
leave me." 

<< Oh Dunallan ! can I do nothing ; must I leave 
you 1" 

" Yon can pray for me, dearest CathariaOi and 
that will support us bolVi*^^ 
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Catharine heard steps approaching ; she, in aii- 
gubh, pressed Dunallan's hand to her forehead, 
sad hastened to another door as the doctors enter- 
ed the room. . She looked back for Walderford. 
He was there, looking so calm, that she felt more 
assured. She entered the apartment next to 
Dunallan^s ; no one perceived her. 

" My dear Walderford," said Dunallan, « must 
you be present to see my side probed ? You will 
suflfer more than I shall — I wish you would con- 
sent " 

*< Say no more, Dunallan, you must allow me." 

'' Well then, come and give me your kind breast 
for a pillow." 

Walderford supported him on his breast, and 
the doctor prepared to uncover Dunallan's wound. 
Catharine became faint, and could sparGely 
reach the door of the room. She found Mrs* 
Glanmar and Mrs. Oswald were waiting without, 
and fell lifeless into their arms. They conveyed 
her to an apartment distant from Dunallan's, and 
Mrs. Oswald used no other means to restore h^r 
to recollection, than laying her on a sofa, and 
opening a window. She almost wished ^e might 
continue insensible until the painful operatioa 
was over, and stood watching her lifeless counte- 
nance, herself almost as pale and motionless. 
Mrs. Olanmar knelt by the sofa, her han^ clasp- 
ed together, and her eyes raised in suppUcation to 
heaven. Catharine remained for a considerable 
time insensible. At last she began to ahow syny - 
toms of returning life. On opening her eyes, and 
seeing Mrs. Oswald bending over ner, with looks 
of the deepest anxiety, she started up — *' Where 
lim 1 1 What has happened 1" She looked <iM»Ar 

Vol. JL—19 
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fully alarmed, but soon recollecting what bad 
paa9ed ; '* Ob ! is it not over T' 

'< It soon will now, I trust," said Mrs. Oswi^ 
^< I sball return and tell you tbe moment it isJ' 
She left tbe room. 

Mrs. Clanmar still knelt — " Ob ! that is indeed 
right, my dear Mrs. Clanmar !" Catharine knelt 
down beside her, '' We shall remain here.'* She 
covered her face, and in broken ejaculations sup- 
plicated heaven in behalf of Dunallan. 

*' Oh what a time they take !" exclaimed she 
at last. << I must go." She started up — Mrs, 
Clanmar gently detained her. 

At length Mrs. Oswald returned ; <' It is over 
quite safely, thank God. Another ball has been 
extracted." 

"Thank heaven! Horrid St. Clair!" ex- 
claimed Catharine, raising her clasped bands to 
heaven, and shuddering at the same moment 

" May I now go to Dunallan T' 

She had again become very pale. " Not quite 
yet, my dear Catharine," replied Mrs. Oswald, 
"you must be very calm. I saw him. He 
seems greatly exhausted, and you must, my love, 
have perfect command of yourself." 

Catharine was sensible of this, and allowed 
Mrs. Oswald to detain her for a few minutes, and 
listened to all she said ; for Mrs. Oswald's self- 
denisd and composure, but still more her deep 
piety, she always found greatly contributed to re- 
store her self-command, and powers of thought 
She then returned to Dunallan's apartment She 
sofUy entered through the anteroom. She found 
the doctor and Walderford still with him, but the 
curtaias of his l)ed were all closely drawn, and the 
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made a sign to her on her entrance to be 
\y sjlent. She seated herself near Dunal- 
edr For some time the doctor and Wal- 
1 remained quite still. Catharine listened, 
aid not perceive that Dunallan even breath- 
Af^er some time the doctor approached, 
>flly drew aside the curtain. Catharino 
I on seeing Dunallan, he looked so exces- 
pale and languid. He saw her, however, 
ailed faintly. The doctor held something 
ips, which he with difficulty swallowed ; and 
ifler looking for a moment at Catharine, and 
y his lips as if to speak, he closed his eyes, 
•oked so gone, that Catharine's terror waa 
sed by a countenance almost as pale. The 

whispered to her that there was no cause 
rm, and again resumed his seat. He iook- 
istantly at his watch, and after each tshort 
J, again, and again administered restora- 
y his patient, whose looks filled Catharino^ 
pprehension. 

I doctor remained during the rest of the 
id great part of the night : he then gave 

charge to Catharine, who had eagerly in- 
into the minutest of his prescriptions,, and 
sly watched his method of treating his pa- 

3n she herself approached, and held a 
it to his lips, Dunallan sm iled, and an ex- 
m of pleasure, for a modBk, brightened 
)S. <* I do not suffer," sdj^he, in a low 
« Thank God!" was all that Catharine 
d herself to say, in a voice as low. The 
had entreated her to avoid all conversatkn 
me time. Dunallan, whenAN^ «hiii ^"^^ 
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proadied him^ wished to speak, but she persO' 
vered in imposing silence on him, and also on her- 
self. 

For several days Danallan continued almost in 
the same state of weakness, and the doctor con- 
tinued to evade all Catharine's importunate in- 
quiries. She thought at last that both he and Mrs. 
Oswald looked disappointed and alarmed, when 
the doctor found Dunallan did not recover, and 
her strength began to sink under fatigue and con- 
stant apprehension. 

One evening as she sat by him, Dunallan's 
sleep, which had been hitherto short and disturb- 
ed, became tranquil, and continued for several 
hours. Catharine was frightened, because this 
was unusual. She stood leaning over him. His 
countenance was perfectly calm — there was al- 
most a smile upon it, and he breathed quite easily. 
Catharine dared not disturb him by touching his 
arm to feel the pulse, in the strength or weakness 
of which she had become very skilful, but she 
ootdd see, by the motions of the things around 
him, that it was stronger and more regular than 
usual. All she had heard of the short interval of 
fifirengtb, which is sometimes a prelude to death, 
returned at that moment to her recollection, and 
she bent over him, almost expecting to see him 
stop bi^athing, — and worn out in body and in 
mind, she scarcely felt any emotion. Dunallaa'd 
sleep, tranqu^Mkid profound, still continued for 
many hours. ^Bt last he awoke, just after the 
doctor had sofUy stolen into his apartment. Ca- 
tharine watched the doctor's countenance as he 
&lt Dunallan's pulse ; it brightened. 

^' Ah, here is a chang<e mdeedl" eKclaimed he. 
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^< I think, my lord, you will now be forced to re- 
maia with us. Your pulse is as good as my own, 
or any man's." 

Catharine nearly fainted. The doctor support- 
ed her to a seat out of Dunallan's sight, and 
she was soon relieved by a burst of tears ; and 
after yielding to them for a few moments, return- 
ed to Duoallan. He seemed absorbed in thought. 
His face was turned away, and his eyes raised to 
heaven. 

The doctor approached, << My lord, you are 
surprisingly recovered." 

Dunallan now perceived Catharine, and held 
out his hand for hers. <* My Catharine, what a. 
nurse you have been ! Doctor, how could you-, 
suffer her thus to fatigue herself? She said it was 
by your directions she would neither answer me. 
nor listen to me when I spoke. 

'<Lady Dunallan will now converse with you, 
my. lord, and may also leave you to seek repose* 
There will no longer be any cause, I hope, for. 
such close attendance." 

<' My own Catharine!" exclaimed Dunallan, 
when the doctor had led the room, << you are pale 
and exhausted. How you have distressed me, my 
love ! You must not stay another moment with 
me, but go to rest. When you return we may 
speak of the future." « But, Dunallan, I think 
you look sad ; you are grieved to remain in this 
world. It is for my sake, my friend. I need a 
guide, a counsellor, and God has listened to my 
prayers." 

<'Ah no, Catharine. The doctor's favourable 
opinion has, on the contrary, made me too happy. 

I am most ungrateful — earthly ! " He bunt 

19* 
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into tears, tnd covering his face, was, for ft*mo- 
mettt, deeply agitated. 

Catharine pressed his hand to her lips, *^ Are 
yott thus griered at my happiness, Dunallan 1" 

<* I am grieved at not being more anxious to 
leave this world and all it has to offer for another, 
which, in my soul, I believe to be far preferable. 
I do not understand my own feelings, Catharine— 
leave me, my love— -while I see that pale counte- 
nance I can think of nothing else — that too dear 
-idolized countenance," added he. ^^ When you 
return I shall perha.'>s comprehend myself.'' 

Catharine con«eDted to leave him, and retired to 
a repose which was soon profound. She had 
been too much worn out to feel the full extent of 
ker happiness, but her mind was now relieved 
from anxiety, and she was almost asleep before 
Martin had finished undressing her, and remained 
profoundly so for many hours. When at length 
she awoke, Martin was by her, and gave her the 
delightful intelligence that Dunallan was pro- 
nounced out of danger. 

Catharine felt the most subduing sense of 
gratitude to heaven, and once, and again, before 
She left her room, returned to her kn^es, to ex- 
press it. 

" Do you yet comprehend yourself, my friend V* 
said she, when again alone with Dunallan. 

" Too well, my dear Catharine. I now know 
something of the deceitfulness of the human 
heart, but it is better I should know it than re- 
main deceived. 

" May I ask how your heart has deceived you, 
Dunallan ?" 

'' Why, my dear Catharine^ I had persuaded 
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mjraeif that I was really willing to die — that I did 
not wish to recover — that roy will was not <Hily 
resigned, but that I preferred the will of God and 
the glorious prospects which open to a Christian 
in another state, to all that this world could ofo 
me— even to you, my Catharine. Yet I was not 
tli8appointed--at least only for a moment, when I 
U^ returning strength. The pleasures of this 
world, so much better known, resumed their pow- 
er to captivate. You, roy Catharine, my wife so 
long only in name — now so sweetly returning my 
afiection — ah, my love ! I should be tempted to 
doubt the reality of my religion altogther, did I 
not feel that this world would be nothing to me 
without its hopes ; and that, in my soul, I believe 
I should have been far happier had I died." 

'* My dear Dunallan," said Catharine, <^ it is 
Qot wrong to value the blessings of life when God 
bestows them on you. You once asked me to 
reprove you when I saw you valued them too 
highly. I shall try to remember this ; but I think, 
had you turned from them with disgust and disap- 
pointment, you would also have been wrong. You 
were prepared to die, Dunallan. You will also 
be enabled so to live as to honour God in this 
world. You will find happiness in attempting 
this ; and oh! how happy shall I be in seconding 
your every wish to promote his glory as far as 
shall be in our power.** 

^< Sweet preacher!" said Dunallan^ << you wish 
to roconmle me to myself. You will find it too 
easy. But now, my love, read to me* I cannot 
yet do so myself. You mostassfet me to direct 
my thoughts aright." 

Catharine read, while Dunallan continued «tillto 
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listen. Her own heart was light and thankful. 
<^ Shall I find any directions for the happy here ?" 
said she, again opening the sacred volume. 
" David's harp is oflen tuned to joy and praise." 
She sung a few words in the joyfulness of her 
heart, then blushing stopped. 

« Do not stop, sweet nurse," said Dunallan. 
" Those words express the very feelings of my 
soul, and your voice is music to every feeling." 

Catharine again sung, but was soon interrupted 
by the entrance of Mrs. Oswald ; she hastened 
to meet and embrace her; << Dearest Mrs. Os- 
wald, how kind, how self-denying you have been ! 
Now you are rewarded ! Dunallan is spared to 
us !" 

Mrs. Oswald warmly, but silently returned Ca- 
tharine's embrace. She then tenderly embraced 
Dunallan, in vain attempting to suppress tears ef 
joy and thankfulness. 

*' My dearest, kindest aunt !" exclaimed he, re- 
turning her embrace. He then inquired for her 
patient. 

<< He at last sleeps," replied Mrs. Oswald. 

"What! Is he gone?" 

" Yes, about one hour ago." 

^< And was there any change 1" 

" I trust there was." 

Dunallan was moved, " then my dearest aunt 
you are amply rewarded. Your efforts have been 
blest when all others failed. Walderford's unan- 
swerable reasonings — Selwyn's instructions and 
prayers — my own attempts — how I rejoice that it 
has been so ordered." 

" You are mistaken, dear Dunallan ; all my ef- 
forfs proved utterly ineffectual. Mr, Walderford 
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ceased not also to reason with poor Harcourt, but 
he had some answer against his own soul always 
readj« Your amiable and most Christian friend, 
Mr* Selwyn, continued too, with the most anxious 
solicitude to place before him every offer of mercy 
and pardon ; but though he eagerly sought to 
converse with us, he listened to all we said as if 
the power of admitting the ideas we presented to 
him was utterly gone ; and we continued to use 
means to join in praying for him with scarcely a 
raj of hope remaining, when we were joined by 
two young preachers, from whom we certainly did 
not look for the effects which followed — our two 
little girls." 

^* The children !" exclaimed Catharine. 
. ^^ Tesy my dear. I believe you scarce heard 
me a few days ago, when I told you, as you anx- 
iously watched your patient here, that Miss Mor- 
ven and the children were arrived. Miss Morven 
had prepared them in the most judicious manner 
for their meeting with their father^ and when I 
took them to him, the little creatures seemed so 
full of concern, and approached with such a mix- 
tiflre of reverence and anxiety to please in their 
artless manner, that Harcourt at once saw that 
they had been taught to feel for him as a father, 
and received them with much kindness and emo- 
tion. Their presence at first seemed to recall 
most painful recollections, but afler a time he ap- 
peared less gloomy when they were with him, and 
seemed even to forget the future while listening to 
their prattle, or following them with his eyes as 
they softly moved about in his room. "Can 
these happy, lovely, innocent creatures be mine !" 
said he, with some returning eoi^eaa o€ ^lva%> 
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The childreQ showed so much concern too, when 
he was attacked by fits of coughing and breath- 
lessness, that Harcourt was quite moved. After 
one of these attacks, little Mary had placed her- 
self close by his sofa, and putting her face coax- 
ingly to his, she said, '^ Papa, you will soon be 
very, very good." 

" I Mary ! How shall I be very good ?" 

'* Because, papa, God afflicts us to make us 
good." 

<' Does he not afflict us, Mary, as a punish- 
ment for having been wicked. 

Harcourt looked for the child's reply, as if it 
could have sealed his doom. 

'< But it is to make us give up being wicked, 
papa," said Mary, <' and if we confess thai we 
have been wicked, and come back to God, he will 
not punish us any more, but will love us when he 
sees us coming, and will come to meet us." 

" Come to meet us !" repeated Harcourt. 

" Yes, papa," said Mary, •* shall I read you 
about that in the Bible." 

Harcourt allowed the child to do as she wished, 
and she brought her Bible, and seating herself 
close to him, she read the parable to which she 
had alluded. Harcourt listened earnestly, and the 
hardness and darkness which had withstood all our 
attempts, seemed to yield before this lowly means. 
When Mary came to that passage, ^* But when he 
was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and 
had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him," she looked up, and said, << Now, papa, 
did I not tell you 1" 

Harcourt, I saw, was much overcome, but his 
glance towards me 8Vk0WQd\\\«A.VvQ dv&lvkod being 
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observed, and I immediately left the room. I did 
not return for a considerable tiipe. When 1 did, 
the children were both close by him, and I saw 
that he had been shedding tears ; and when the 
children aflerwards leA him, I observed that he 
had kept their Bible. During that and the day fol- 
lowing he oflen read it at times while he was able, 
and the two following nights he enjoyed some 
hours of tranquil sleep. He spoke little to any 
one for the last few days, but his looks and man- 
ner were entirely changed. He was, however, 
most anxious to secure the certainty of his child- 
ren being led entirely under your guardianship, 
Dunallan, and was assisted by Mr. Walderford to 
do all that was in his power to secure this, lest his 
own relations should ever attempt to interfere. He 
warmly thanked us all for our cares and patience 
with him ; and his last words to me were, << Tell 
Dunallan that I die in the hope of the thief on the 
cross." 

For several succeeding days, Catharine continu- 
ed to devote her every moment to Dunallan. She 
read to him, or conversed with him, or sung, or 
sought by her gentle and playful gaiety to amuse 
him, and every day seemed to discover some new 
way of charming or interesting. During these 
days, Walderford had performed the last duties to 
poor Harcourt, and Mrs. Oswald had set out with 
the children on their return to Scotland. 

Dunallan continued to recover rapidly, though 
still too weak to leave his room. Catharine's joy 
was expressed in her animated looks, her light 
step, and sweetly playful manners. 

" The doctor says you may now admit one or 
t«\'o friends, Dunallan," said she one da.^," ^^^ 
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such crowds are desirous of seeing you, that I 
suppose if they are admitted, two at a time, they 
will last at least for a month." 

Dunallan smiled, but did not seem greatly to 
enjoy this permission. ^< I shall, I fear, hare rea- 
son to regret my being so far recovered, my 
Catharine. Those friends, kind as they are, wfll 
not supply the place of my nurse to me.'' 

'* And is she to be banished when they come t" 

** Will she not wish to banish herself] Will not 
Miss Morven demand her attention, and Mrs. 
Clamnar? But I am very selfish, or I would wish 
you to escape from a sick room, which you have 
made to me the sweetest place I ever inhaHted." 

" Perhaps, since you say so," replied Catha- 
rine, playfully, though blushing deeply, <' this will 
be the proper time to make you confess that you 
believe I always felt as I ought for you — always 
wrote as I ought." 

'^ No, no, Catharine, your own test was the af- 
fection of a wife, not the compassionate kindness 
of a nurse. In that you are perfect I shall not 
easUy think you so in the other." 

« Unreasonable distinctions," exclaimed Catha- 
rine, blushing again. *' I think I must show you 
how a nurse, who is not a wife, would treat you — 
so now which of your friends will you admit this 
evening to relieve me from my cares ?" 

" I cannot tell — ^but, Catharine, do you con- 
ceal it from me, or do you really hear nothing of 
St. Clair ?" 

** Nothing, Dunallan, I hope I never shall." 

« My Catharine, you are wrong in this, you 
must forgive him." 

'^ I do forgive him, I Vkop^ \ \>>q1 tcrasi I wish to 
bear of, or take* any \u\,eTes\*\iv^^Vom\\«as%^ 
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who, in intention, was your murderer, Dunallan-'" 
A message from Walderford at this moment, re- 
quested admission, 

Walderford had spent many anxious hours by 
Dunatlan during his illness, and his natural re* 
serve had with Catharine entirely worn off. She 
felt for him as for a brother, and now cordially 
welcomed him. 

^< Mr. Walderford will be able to answer all 
your inquiries, Dunallan," said she, on his en- 
trance. 

** Can you, Walderford, tell me any thing of 
St. Clair?" asked Dunallan. 

Walderford hesitated. 

" I see you^an," resumed Dunallan ; •* I en- 
treat you to tell me without reserve all you know* 
Has he left the country ?" 

" No. He was arrested at , and is now 

in confinement. He must be tried." 

" But on what grounds ?" 

<< There are several charges against him. Af- 
ter the morning on which you met, he continued 
for some time in concealment, I know not where, 
and was at last discovered by a servant who had 
been bribed by him, it appears, to stop letters at 
some post office on the coast. This fellow had 
repented, and had determined to leave St. Clair's 
service before that morning. St. Clair, however, 
had believed him faithful, and when the servant 
went to him one day lately, and boldly declared 
his determination to appear against him should he 
remain in this country, and confess the whole bu- 
siness respecting the letters, and also the means 
which had been taken to bring about the meet- 
ing at Farm, St. Clair, already ii^\X«^ ^ 

most to madneasf (by the necessity oS \»a ^s:^*< 
Vol. IL—^o 
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ing about in concealment — a necessity so galling 
to his arrogant spirit — and also by the reports in 
circulation respecting the duel,) became so exas- 
perated, as to repeatedly and violently strike the 
man, and then push him out of the room with 
such force as to throw him down the stairs, by 
which he was seriously hurt. St. Clair made no 
attempt to escape, but when the people crowded 
in to secure him, he defended himself with the 
desperate bravery, or rather fury of a madman. 
This assault is one charge — stopping the letters 
another — the duel a third — but I think it likely 
nothing serious will be proved against him. The 
note which brought you to «— Farm was so 
artfully written, that it can do him no harm.'' 

" I sincerely hope not," said Dunalian, with 
much concern. << When does his trial come 
on ?" 

^' I do not know. His friends, I fear, will in- 
jure him by their many attempts to interest men 
in power in his behalf. They only call the at- 
tention of the public to the business, which is a 
very dishonourable one fur him." 
' ^< Is it said whose those letters were, which he 
stopped ]" asked Dunalian. 

<< No, but that will probably appear on the tri- 
al." 

Catharine became very pale ; << Will the letters 
appear ?" asked she trembling. 

" I think he has probably destroyed them," re- 
plied Walderford. "Are you, madam, at all in- 
terested in their appearing I" asked he, anxiously. 

'< I will surprise you, my friend, when I tell 
you," said Dunalian, "that those letters were 
Catfaarine's and my own \ and that St. Clair at 
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that time had almost, indeed did succeed, in mak- 
ing me believe that Catharine detested me. Tou 
never before knew, Walderford, what it was that 
hastened my return home. It was the contents 
of the letters forwarded to me, I believe by St. 
Glair, instead of those really written by Catha- 
rine." 

" Then," exclaimed Walderford, " I from my 
soul wish this villany may be proved against him 
— ^he is unfit to die — therefore, I hope nothing 
more serious than this may be proved — ^but may 
fae spend the next ten years in banishment ! 

^Oh no," said Dunallan, <<I cannot wish 
that." 

<<His character will be gone forever," said 
Walderford ; *< his country can have no charms 
for him." 

^< Unhappy St. Clair !" exclaimed Dunallan, 
with much feeling. 

<* Tou surprise me by the interest you take in 
that vile St. Clair, my dear Dunallan," said Ca- 
tharine ; << surely disgrace is a very just punish- 
ment for a man who has stooped to such mean- 
ness ; and too slight for one who, in the sight of 
heaven, is a murderer." 

^^ I do feel deeply for him, my dear Catharine, 
because 1 can judge from experience, to what 
dreadful forgetfulness of all that is most honoura- 
ble or sacred, we may be led by the indulgence of 
strong passions. From my soul I lament the 
fate of St. Clair," 

'< But dishonourable, mean actions, Dunallan ! 
— passion never could have bent your soul to 
them." 

" Do you think violating my promv^Q to ^d'^^ 
friendless base, Catharine 1" 
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^* But you did /Dot violate that promise, Dunal- 
lan." 

<< la intention I did : circumstances interposed 
and saved me ; for these I humbly thank God. 
In myself I was completely lost — subdued by 
passions, which I now recollect with too keen re^ 
morse to suffer me to feel any thing but pity for a 
wretched being under their influence. Have you 
seen St. Glair, my dear Walderford V* 

*^ I have He sent for me to ask some ques- 
tions respecting you. He wished, he said, to 
know the truth. I told him you were recovering* 
He asked how many balls had been extracted from 
your side. I said, two, without making any re« 
mark. He smiled bitterly, < I did not wish eidier 
of us to survive,' said he, ' at least not him.' I 
attempted to reason with him on his injustice, but 
he said our ideas of justice did not, nor ever 
would agree. He thought the principles I pro- 
fessed as well as you, the meanest on the face of 
the earth. They condemned, he said, every vir- 
tue that in his opinion constituted the character 
of a man, and exalted into virtues, whatever was 
abject and mean ; * and the unaccountable, dia- 
bolical thing is,' added he, almost with fury, ' that 
those who profess them, after using the most 
heartless persevering meanness to attain their* 
ends, succeed in convincing their unhappy dupes, 
that they are saints and angels, and with their 
hypocritical jargon confuse and subdue those 
minds, which are too modest — too amiable — ^too 
gentle — too enthusiastically good, to condemn 
what they imagine must be right, since practised 
by such religious people.' " 

'*Ikaow to what he aUudeS)" said Dunallan, 
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^' and unhappily I have given him cause for part 
of what he says." 

"You! Dunallan," said Catharine, tenderly, 
" how you condemn yourself!" 

*' Perhaps, my love," replied he, " you would 
have been of St. Clair*s opinion had he express* 
ed it during the first month of our acquaintance. 
Tou see, my Catharine, how spotless the life of 
a Christian must be. I was criminal in making 
the promise I did to my dying father." 

" I attempted," continued Walderford, ** to se- 
parate what you yourself allowed to be wrong in 
your conduct, my friend, (for he soon began to 
talk on that subject,) and the perfect blameless- 
ness of your general character, and wished to con- 
vince him that affection at least, could never be 
won by an affectation of religion, but he would not 
listen to me. On one subject he appears to me 
nearly deranged." 

" On what subject? my friend.'^ 

Walderford looked at Catharine. 

^ I understand you, Walderford ; you mean 
tbe ' possibility of my having inspired affection 
here," looking also at Catharine, who sat by the 
sofa on which he reclined. 

^* And that is his affection for me !" exclaimed 
Catharine, '' about which he has said so much, 
and which he thinks an excuse for so many 
erimes. He wishes me to hate the man to whom 
I am indissolubly united. Oh what perversion of 
language and of truth ! It is self, self alone he 
loves ; and disappointed pride, and jealous hatred, 
has instigated him to all he has done," 

<< Certainly, madam," said Walderford, *^ his 
present feelings deserve no better name tlv«xv sel- 

20* 
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CHAPTER IX. 



For several days nothing more was heard o( 
St. Glair. Dunallan, since he had been permitted 
by his physician, had seen many of his friends, 
and Catharine, to whom most of them were stran- 
gers, oflen left him, to spend an hour or two with 
Mrs, Cknmar or Miss Morl^en. Every hour^ 
however, in which she was absent from Dunallap, 
seemed immeasurably tedious, even when spent 
with Miss Morven ; and greatly more so when 
spent with Mrs. Clanmar. In this, however,. 
Catharine felt herself ungrateful and selfish ; for 
Mrs. Clanmar. during Dunallan's illness, had 
been unweariedly kind and attentive, while she 
seemed herself to expect no attention, and to be 
unboundedly grateful for the least proof of kind- 
ness. She had scarcely an acquaintance ib Lon- 
don. Clanmar sought his society and pleasures 
away from home, while she devoted herself to her 
little boy, and thought it kind if Clanmar spent a 
day with her. Miss Morven's arrival in Londoa 
had been almost a new era in Mrs. Clanmar's life. 
She spent part of every day with her. At first she 
had done so that she might hear of Catharine, but 
she afterwards became every day more deeply in- 
terested in this amiable and almost deserted youDg 
foreigner. Mrs. Clanmar loved Miss Morven 
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with enthuBiasxn> aod Catfaarine no less. Their 
kiodness drew forth those powers a stranger would 
not have believed she possessed, obscured as they 
were by her broken language, and humble defer- 
ence to every one's opinion in preference to her 
own. Miss Morven and Catharine were surprise 
ed to find that this gentle and lowly young crea- 
ture had found, or rather had been taught by hea- 
ven, and by her misfortunes, to seek her happiness 
from that pure and exalted source which can never 
fiiil or disappoint. Without instruction, except 
fix>m her Bible, and without knowing what mean- 
ing others gave to the sacred volume, she had un- 
derstood it for herself in the very same way in 
whkh they did ; but she knew it better, for she 
valued it more. She wept with joy and gratitude 
to heaven, when she found they understood her, 
and felt as she did. This was a new. bond which 
led to feehngs more dear and intimate than those 
of sisters, and Catharine reproached her heart for 
its selfishness, when she found that while Mrs. 
Clanmar was enjoying a pleasure in her society, 
which seemed to restore her to new life and ani- 
mation, her own thoughts continually returned to 
Dunallan, and the time seemed long to her, which 
to her solitary young friend seemed so short ; and 
ihatf though she joined iu the interest Miss Mor- 
ven felt in this gentle creature, yet, when with 
her, her tiioughts were only occasionally present. 
One evening, on which Clanmar had promised 
lo see Dunallan, Catliarine determined to devote 
entirely to Mts. Clanmar. Miss Morven she 
knew was engaged, and she felt pleased at having 
an opportunity of conversing quite freely. Mrs. 
Clanmar had often appeared anxious for such con- 
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versation withher, but had been always prevented ; 
yet not before she had said enough to convince 
Catharine there was some secret cause of unea- 
siness she wished to reveal to her. 

On this evening Clanmar appeared, as he had 
promised. Catharine was with Dunallan when he 
sent to ask admittance. 

*< I must talk a long time with him, dearest Ca« 
tharine," said Dunallan^ << how will you spend 
your evening ? You see how vain you make me 
by your constant goodness to me. I think you 
will feel the time long without having your poor pa- 
tient every moment to sooth, and instruct, and 
charm.'* ^^ Instruct ! Dunallan," replied Catha- 
rine, *< you are certainly indebted to me for that 
part of my care." 

" Yes, my dear nurse, you have guessed the 
state of my mind and feelings with wonderful ex- 
actness. You know you have yourself generally 
chosen whatever you have read to me. You, and 
this wound, my sweet friend, have taught me 
much I shall never forget, both of myself and of 
my dearer self." 

Clanmar entered. He blushed on seeing Dun- 
allan. 

<* You have thought me negligent, my friend. 
Lady Dunallan, I fear you blame me, but I have 
been so harassed with business, I " 

^' No more excuses, dear Clanmar," interrupt- 
ed Dunallan, gaily, " I have been too happy in a 
nurse, ever to feel neglected ; and I know too 
well your attentive kindness, while I was in any 
danger, to doubt of your feelings ; but, my friend^ 
I long to know what has engaged you so deeply 
of Jate." 

^'Damllan I am not Horptia^di- 



» 
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€atharine leA the room before he proceeded 
£eurther, and joined Mrs. Cianinar, whose counte- 
nance still glowed with the happiness she had felt 
on again seeing her amiable, though careless hus- 
bandl 

'* He is so kind to me when he does come,'* 
said she, '' and so delighted to have his little Wil* 
liam again in his arms, that I am sure he would 
be happier at home than any where, if he had a 
wife worthy of him." 

^' I think the wife has not a husband worthy of 
her^" said Catharine, affectionately kissing her 
cheek, " at least he does not take time to study 
the truly amiable, and sensible, and indeed, as ffu* 
as I see, perfect character of that wife." 

'^ Ah, Lady Dunallan, your pity for me leads 
jou to say all this — but no more, on such a poor 
subject. Clanmar says he has much to talk about 
with Lord Dunallan on business which could 
have no interest for you, and has desired me to 
attempt to make your time pass agreeably, by un- 
deceiving you respecting reports which he knows 
you must have heard regarding the cause of his 
marrying me — reports which are injurious to Lord 
Dunallan, but which he knows Lord Dunallan 
himself would never allude to or contradict. He 
is determined you shall know all, that his own 
mind may. in some degree, be at rest, afler, as he 
says, having been the most ungrateful of human 
beings." 

<^ Oh," replied Catharine, <' I do not now be- 
Ikve that Dunallan could ever have been any thing 
but the best of friends. I do not believe Mr. 
ClanBUur can be ungrateful. I will not bear this 
storyi Mrs. Clanmar; we shall tsAk of ^tsifilVm^ 
else, my dear friend.^^ 
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<< You may trust me, Lady Dunallani" replied 
Mrs. Glanmar. <*I shall not make you think 
very harshly of Clanmar. I wish you to listen to 
me, because you will then know better about my- 
self. I have not been tery justly treated by re* 
port ; and I wish you to know also that you may 
tell Lord Dunallan how very miserable Clanmar 
was without his friendship." 

Catharine saw that Mrs. Clanmar wished to 
proceed and consented, though rather unwilling- 
ly ; yet she felt sweetly gratified in havingtlus 
last stain cleared away from the character of I)un- 
allan. 

<*Tou must hear something about my eariy 
youth, my dear Lady Dunallan," began Mis. 
Clanmar, <' to lead you to excuse, in some degree, 
the rashness and guilt into which my ignorance, 
and selfishness led me. I shall not tire you 
with myself." 

<< It is because I wish to know more about you, 
my dear friend, my soul's sister, that I listen to 
this story," replied Catharine. '^ Tell me all about 
yourself, and be short on every other subject" 

'<< Since you desire it, and call me so sweet a 
name, I shall just i^peak what I feel," replied Mrs. 
Clanmar, *' and take jou back with me to that 
happy time when i lived with my good and kind 
grandfather in his romantic and beautiful retreat 
in Switzerland. Tou know that I by birth am a 
German. My mother was an only child. She 
made an unhappy marriage, and died soon after my 
birth. / Her death almost broke my grandfather's 
heart, and he retired with me into Switzerland, 
where he lived in the greatest seclusion — and gave 
bimselC up to the study o( ^\\\\o^o^\v^^ «nd to his 
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fondness for me. I, on my part, cared for no one 
hut him* As I advanced in age, he taught me 
whatever I learned without trouble, but he never, 
for a moment, contradicted or restrained me. He 
$aw that I was naturally of a tender and romantic 
disposition. Ah ! if he had taught me how unfit 
such a disposition is to struggle with temptation — 
if he had taught me how to regulate my feelings — 
but he loved me for them, and cultivated my ro- 
mantic softness as the roost amiable perfection of 
a woman. When I grew up, I read or thought of 
nothing but what increased the exalted state of my 
imagination. I spent my days in dreams of the 
future, or in reading such works as could interest 
me by being still more romantic than my own 
mind. I knew a few of the neighbours around us, 
but they inspired no regard. They seemed com- 
mon beings, satisfied with the dull life they led, 
and destitute of those feelings in which I placed 
all my ideas of happiness. I was in this state of 
mind when the report that two young English 
travellers had come to reside in our neighbourhood 
reached my ears, with many interesting particu- 
lars respecting them. That they were extremely 
handsome — ^noble in their appearance and man- 
ners, to a degree seldom seen in ^hat sequestered 
spot-T-and many other circumstances respecting 
their affluence and generosity, to which I did not 
attend; but what interested me most, was the 
description of one of the travellers, who always 
wore the deepest mourning — spent whole days in 
wandering about alone, or in viewing, with appa- 
rent enthusiasm, the glories of nature. They 
said he was very handsome, but looked pale, and 
extremely melancholy — ^that it was Ih^ Vo^ <^ ^ 
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beloved friend which thus deeply aflboted hit 
health and spirits — and that the other gentlemaii 
was 80 devotedly attached to him, that he had left 
his friends and country to follow him. I fek, be» 
fore I saw thorn, the deepest interest in these 
strangers; and had formed a thousand visions 
respecting them. A week passed, and though I 
had not yet seen either, I had 6gured, in my im* 
agination, the personal appearance, and many 
otiier particulars respecting both. I hoped I 
should see them on Sunday at our little viUage 
church, and dared scarcely raise my eyes to the 
place where strangers usually sat — at last I ven- 
tured, but they were not there. < Ah !' thooght I| 
' th(.>y will not offer their devotions to the great an- 
thur of nature in this contemptible little resort for 
the low and narrow minded. They will worship 
him under the glorious canopy of heaven, while na- 
ture, in all its magnificence around them, will fill 
their exalted minds with suitable ideas of that Be- 
ing, whose noble creatures they are ;' and then I 
despised the church and all the lowly beings it 
contained, and wearied of the service. Ah! I 
have learned since, that though < the heavens is 
his throne, and the earth his footstool/ < God 
dwells only with the lowly and contrite soul.' 
When church was over I asked my grandfather to 
walk with me on the banks of the lake, that there 
wo might raise our thoughts to subjects worthy of 
the day. Many of the peasants, surrounded by 
their children, were enjoying the coolness of the 
breeze from the water. On one piece of land 
which jutted into tho lake, many of the children 
were at play, while their mothers, engaged in 
chatting with each ottver, ae^ms^ \.q ^^x^fsl a 
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clai^r to which they were constantly exposed ; 
for It was well known, that at the point of this 
nedt of land, which was rocky and precipitous, 
tte water was so deep, and the current so strong, 
that it was next to impossible to save any one who 
fUl into it When we had passed this point, and 
had entered the wood close by it, we were met by 
two i^ntlemen, whose appearance immediately 
convinced me they must be the two strangers, 
whose idea had indeed never been absent from my 
thoughts. My heart beat quick, and I scarcely 
dared to raise my eyes. One, I saw, was in deep 
mourning. I looked at him for a moment, his 
eyes were fixed on me, but he turned them with in* 
Wbrence away. His countenance I thought ^e 
finest I had ever seen. My grandfather turned 
round to look at the strangers. I did the same. 
The one in mourning walked slowly on — the other 
turned to look back, and I met his eyes, and turn- 
ed away ; obut scarcely had I done so, when 
screams from the women we had just passed star- 
tled us. On looking round, we saw one of them 
running with an appearance of frenzy to the neck 
of land, — we hurried to the spot. The stranger 
in mourning inquired into the cause, for we saw 
nothing. * My child ! my child !' exclaimed the 
woman, almost frantic with despair, and held back 
by the others, while they, at the same time, grasp- 
ed their own children. The stranger in mourning 
rushed forward, asking at what part the child had 
fallen in. My grandfather seized his arm to de- 
tain him. He shook him off, and turned with a 
look of anger and contempt to see who stopped 
him ; but when he saw my poor old grandfather, 
who gently said to him, * it is \mi^o^«Wife— I^Sl^^ 
Vol. 11.-2 1 
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only lose your own life,' he smiled with the most 
melancholy expression, saying, < I care not ;' and 
then pushing away some other men who had now 
come forward, and wished to stop him, he plunged 
into the lake. For an instant he did not appear, 
and all waited in silent terror, dreading that he 
might have got under the rock which projected 
close over the water. His friend was, with diffi* 
culty, held back by the men, who increased in 
numbers. At last the stranger appeared, holding 
the child in one arm, while, with the other he 
stemmed the current with astonishing ease ; and 
after some prodigious efforts of strength reached 
the shore. A general shout of admiration wet 
comed him. The poor mother received her chiM 
on her knees — the other women clung around him» 
His friend seemed unable to express his joy — 
while the stranger alone appeared little moved, hot 
by the gratitude of the mothers, who would not 
let him go, but kissed his hands, and clung aboot 
his knees. He at last gently disengaged nimsdf 
from them, saying, with an expression of such sad- 
ness, I shall never forget it, * Oh ! if you knew 
how little I have risked !' 

<< You will have guessed, my dear Lady Donal- 
lan," said Mrs. Clanmar, seeing Catharine's eyes 
fill with tears, << that this humane stranger was 
Lord Dunallan; his friend, my Clanmar. My 
grandfather was so delighted by the humanity, and 
so interested by the melancholy, and indifference 
about life, in the stranger, that though he in gene* 
ral avoided forming new acquaintances, he went 
the day after the event I have just related to in- 
quire for him, and to offer him all the hospitaJify 
ia bis power. He came b^ck. \.o xtv^ delighted 
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with both him and his friend ; and his account of 
dieir conversation added to the enthusiasm with 
winch I ahready admired the humanity, courage, 
wad deeply interesting appearance of the one, and 
th» devoted attachment of the other. They soon 
returned my grandfather's visit, and I was at last 
iatrodoced to their acquaintance. I dared scarce- 
ly venture to speak. I listened to Lord Dunal- 
kiD as to a being of a superior order. He seem- 
ed to feel pity for my timidity, and with that gen- 
tleness which you know. Lady Dunallan, he pos- 
iiesses so much more than other men, encourag- 
ed me- to enf er into conversation. I did not, dur- 
ing their first visit, almost see Clanmar ; but af- 
tenrards, when I had gained courage, and could 
at' my ease fulfil my part in attempting to enter- 
tain our new guests, Lord Dunallan began to 
take less notice of me. I thought I had in some 
way offended him, and tried all the means I could 
to induce him again to converse in his gentle 
and winning way with me ; but he only became 
more, cold, and addressed all his conversation to 
my grandfather. Mr. Clanmar, on the contrary, 
seemed only to study my wishes. He was so 
kind to me I could not long forget his presence, 
as i had done at first. He had read just such 
books as I had read ; and understood all my feel- 
ings. I had never before met with any one who 
4id, and his conversation became every day more~ 
delightful to me. He came far oflener to visit^us 
than Lord Dunallan did. He dii^covered my 
hours of walking, and always accompanied me ; 
and when Lord Dunallan did come to us, and 
talked with my grandfather, Clanmar and I con- 
Yersed aside, or I sung ox plaj^d XaYCyox^ ^^\fifik* 
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times when so engaged, I observed Lord Dunal- 
lan regard us with an expression of inquietude 
which I could not understand. I asked Glanmar 
why his friend seemed disturbed at seeing us so 
happy in each other's society. At first he evad- 
ed my question, then told me that Dunallan was 
sorry to see him love me, because his father wish- 
ed him to love a rich countrywoman of his own. 
^ But,' said Glanmar to me, < could you, Annette, 
love whoever your grandfather commanded youl' 
I felt that I could not, but asked if Dunallan him- 
self could obey such an order. Glanmar told me 
that Lord Dunallan had been engaged, since a 
boy, to marry a young heiress, to whom he was 
to be united on his return home. From that day 
I viewed Lord Dunallan differently. I became 
afraid of him, and Glanmar and I were happier 
when we met without his being present. Ah! 
Lady Dunallan, had I known this young heiress 
then ! I should only have thought the more high- 
ly of him for his choice, but I thought " 

*« Had you known, my dear Mrs. Glanmar," 
interrupted Gatharine, "thai this promise had 
been extorted from him when a thoughtless boy, 
and that part of his inducement for travelling was 
to avoid fulfilling it, you would have pitied him 
still more than you did." 

" And was that really the case 1" 

*^ Tes, my dear friend ; and the same promise 
had also been won from me. When we met to 
fulfil it, we both regarded each other with preju- 
dice and dislike." 

« Ah, I thought you did not feel for Mr. Dun- 
allan as he deserved, when I saw you then," re- 
pUed Mrs. Glanmar, ^' I thought it might be the 
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way of your country, to assume cold reserved 
manners before marriage, but now you feel " 

" Now," interrupted Catharine, " I feel how 
unjust I was — how. perfectly amiable he is — but 
go on, my dear friend." 

" Well, Glanmar and I, without avowing it to 
each other, avoided Lord Dunallan. Clanmar 
devoted himself to me, and I soon thought of no 
one but him. I need not tell you. Lady Dunallan, 
faow captivating Clanmar's affection was to me. 
I then thought love was the business of life. 
Ah I how soon the dream was over ; and while 
it lasted, it was mixed with a thousand pains. 
My grandfather loved Clanmar, and was pleased 
to see his affection for me. He said he would 
die in peace if he saw his child the wife of so ex- 
cellent and amiable a young man. He loved 
him the better for being English. He loved his 
country, and was sure his romantic and feel« 
ing child would be happy among that refined and 
generous people. This he of\en declared to 
Clanmar, who made no secret of his love for me. 
At last my grandfather spoke on the same sub- 
ject to Lord Dunallan. He made no reply, but 
on the same day Clanmar came to accompany me 
in my walk, looking so very wretched, that I fear- 
ed some misfortune had happened to him. I 
importuned him to tell me the cause of his me- 
lancholy, and at last he told me what had just 
passed between him and his friend. Lord Dun- 
allan had declared, that unless he instantly either 
•quitted me, or openly asked me in marriage, he 
would inform my grandfather that Clanmar's fa- 
ther never would consent to our union, and guard 
him gainst suffering me lo \aM%^ -eSfe^^^^a^ 
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which could only lead to misery. Clanmar did 
not then tell me all the conversation which had 
pssed between his ;^ijriend and him. If he had, I 
never again would have listened to him. He has 
since told me that Lord Dunallan tried first to 
convince him of his ingratitude and cruelty in at- 
tempting the ruin and misery of an innocent girl| 
whose ignorance and childishness made her ao 
easy prey ; and who had so anxiously seconded 
her aged parent in his kindness and hospitality ; 
and many other things ho said which my Clan- 
mar ought not to have disregarded. He promis- 
ed to intercede with Glanms^s father for his for- 
giveness if he married me — but Clanmar told me 
none of this. I shall pass over what followed. 
Nothing can excuse my consenting to leave my 
kind and gentle parent when so old and dependent 
on me. I deserved all I have since suffered for 
that cruel and selfish step. Clanmar persuaded 
me to leave my peaceful home with him, and I 
have known little peace since. He pursuaded 
me, that a vow he made to me, and gave me in 
writing, was all that was necessary to constitute 
marriage in this country. I had been happy 
while Clanmar spent his days with me at my 
grandfather's. I then thought, that to be always 
with him would be happiness enough to compen- 
sate for every other thing, but I could not still 
the voice of conscience. Clanmar's love could 
not make me forget my aged parent, whose hap- 
piness had depended on me. We talked of sen- 
timent and feeling, but I could not help regarding 
myself as the most unfeeling and selfish of hu- 
man beings. Clanmar devoted himself to me. 
For B month we continued It^N^Wixk^ftoia i^lace 
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to place, partly for concealment, and partly to 
view that beautiful country. At the end of this 
month, while we were one evening seated toge- 
ther at an open window of a beautiful residence 
which Clanmar had hired in a charming valley 
many miles distant from my home, and endea- 
vouring to persuade ourselves that we were hap- 
py while each anxiously regarded the melancho- 
ly expressed in the countenance of the other ; 
Clanmar became suddenly as pale as death. 

<< < It is he himself! it is Dunallan!' exclaimed 
he, starting up. I instantly fainted, and fell life- 
less in his arms. When I recovered, Clanmar 
was supporting me, while Lord Dunallan stood 
in silence near us, his eyes fixed on roe, and ex- 
pressive only of the deepest pity. I started from 
Clanmar, and involuntarily knelt before Lord 
Dunallan, and pronounced the name of my grand- 
father. 

« < I left him well in health, Annette, but you 
know he must be miserable.' 

<< His voice was so gentle, I burst into tears, 
and sunk still lower on the ground. He turned 
to Clanmar, 

<< ' What a change is here ! Clanmar. But I 
do not mean to reproach — I have no title to re- 
proach any one. I will tell you the promise I 
have made. I must fulfil it, or your grandfather, 
Annette, will sink into the grave.' 

'< I shuddered. < Only tell me what I must do,' 
exclaimed L 

<< Clanmar would have raised me from the 
ground. ' No,' said I, ^ Clanmar, I ani unwor- 
thy to stand in Mr. Dunallan's presence.' 

<< Lord Dunallan looked at mQiAt^\fii^m^^> 
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then said, * Annette, I would willingly take y< 
load of guilt instead of my own. Rise, unf 
lunate girl. Why should one guilty being 
thus humble before another?' He raised 
with an air of authority which I could not resi 

** < Annette,' continued he, < I have promi 
either to bring yourself back to your grandfatl 
or a written positive proof that you are Clanmi 
wife. Tour grandfather will be satisfied with 
last, and the hope of seeing you before you le 
Switzerland." 

' <^ ' I shall give him that,' exclaimed I, < i 
does he forgive me V 

** Mr. Dunallan's countenance brightened ; 
turned to Clanmar, 

** * Am I not deceived, Clanmar? can I h 
those proofs V 

** Clanmar hesitated . * Oh yes,' excla 

ed I, * you shall have those proofs, and Clan 
will again take me home.' 

'* Mr. Dunallan did not regard me, but loo 
at Clanmar for an answer. 

** * Mr. Dunallan,' said Clanmar at last, 
know not what entitles you thus to interfer 
my concernsi •! really must request that I i 
no farther be dictated to. I know no^t how to In 
such officious interference.* 

" Dunallan's countenance changed ; he tui 
to me, * I see, Annette, you are deceived, ther 
no marriage. Do you consent to return with 
if it is so^ 

*<'0h it is not so!' exclaimed I, produ< 
Clanmar's written vow. 

** Clanmar snatched it from me. * Do yoi 
low of kia insolent mleifeuuce, Xxxw^vx^V 
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^^ < Clanmar/ said Mr. Dunallan firmly, ' I see 
you have deceived this innocent girl. Annette, 
what has led you to suppose a marriage has taken 
place?' 

/< < Annette, I command you not to reply,' ex- 
claimed Clanmar, his eyes flashing fire. 

" ' I ask you, Annette, in the name of your 
only surviving parent,' said Mr. Dunallan, calm- 
ly^ < the name of husband only is more sacred.' 

*^ I threw myself on my knees. * I believe, 
before heaven, that I am Clanmar's wife ; he has 
given me a written vow. Ah! Mr. Dunallan, 
canyon believe it otherwise? Can you think 
your friend so wicked !' 

*^^A written vow!' repeated Mr. Dunallaui 
looking at Clanmar. He was silent— indeed he 
had assumed an appearance of anger to conceal 
hifi real feelings, as he confessed to me after- 
wards. 

<< < Annette,' said Mr. Dunallan, solemnly to 
me, ' this is no marriage — ^you see Clanmar does 
not say it is. It would be a marriage in no coun- 
try. You have supposed it so, and therefore you 
are still guiltless. Return to your parent He 
still loves you, and will do whatever you wish to 
conceal your innocent fnisfortunes from the world. 
If you remain longer here you must be guilty.' 

<< I looked at Clanmar. 

" * Will you leave me, Annette V 

"* Never, Clanmar; but have you deceived 
me ?' 'I love you more* Annette, than all else 
that the world contains ' 

<< < And yet deceives you,' interrupted Dunal- 
lan. * Oh, Annette, how can you believe him ? 
It is self he loves. Clanmar) how cau you de- 
ceive a heiDg so devoted to youT 
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*< < Mr. Dunailan, I beg you will no longer in- 
terfere. Tou see it is Annette's choice to remain 
with me.' 

'< Is it, Annette? 

** * No. Oh Glanmar ! I must leave you — ^you 
allow you how deceived me — am [ not your wife 1 
Speak ! you will not be questioned by a proud 
fnend, but answer me. You know I will believe 
you. Am I really not your wife, Ck^nmar V 

" He turned away — I followed him. * Whis- 
per it to me, Glanmar. I will believe a word 
from you.' I clasped my hands in agony, and 
knelt before him. Clanmar is of a genUe nature. 
He was overcome. 

** 'What proof do you wish for, Mr. Dunal- 
lan V said he haughtily. 

<< < To see the ceremony performed myself be- 
fore proper witnesses, that I may bear their testi- 
mony to Mr. Wietzmar. 

'* CIan,mar hesitated for a moment, then said, 
' Tou shall have your wish, Dunallan ; and after- 
wards I hope we never more shall meet' 

^* * Annette is perhaps not aware of the recep- 
tion she may meet from your friends, Clanmar. 
She possibly might choose rather to return, to the 
peaceful, and still really innocent state from which 
you took her, than subject herself to their con- 
tempt' — < I speak plainly, Annette,' said he 
gently to me, ' because you ought to know the 
truth.' 

'* < My wife shall never meet contempt V ex- 
claimed Clanmar, haughtily. Ah ! how little tru- 
ly ! Mr. Dunallan staid still he saw the marriage 
ceremony performed in the presence of the mayor 
of the neighbouring towu, vfhom. he induced to 
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attend, and several other witnesses. He then re- 
turned to my grandfather ; and kindly remained 
in his neighhourhood until he saw that he had, in 
some degree, recovered the shock he had received 
from my ingratitude. In some weeks I returned 
to my home. My grandfather was again happy ; 
we remained with him until I had my first Ihtle 
boy. I soon 4ost him. I never really knew grief 
till then. Clanmar too grieved deeply. My 
grandfather soon followed my baby to the grave ; 
but I had the consolation to think I had made his 
last days happy. We then came to England^ 
where I was indeed received with contempt. I 
have succeeded in doing this contempt iu part 
away ; but Clanmar feels that I deserved it Oh ! 
how oflen have I wished myself laid in the grave 
beside my indulgent parent add my sweet babjr* 
But now I have learned not to repine. I can now 
say, ' It has been good for me to be afflicted.' I 
have been taught to place my hopes of happiness 
where alone they can be resdized. But I will re- 
turn to speak of Mr. Dunallan. When we came 
to England, we found the most unjust reports 
were believed respecting him, which he had never 
contradicted. Clanmar was received more kindly 
than he expected by his friends, because^ they be- 
lieved the marriage had been made by the < crafty 
Dunallan,' as they called him. I attempted to de* 
fend his character, but only made matters worse* 
Clanmar still retained his angry feelings till about 
a year go, when Lord Dunallan came to him, and 
I know not what passed ; but Clanmar was con- 
vinced of his injustice. He has been far kinder 
to me ever since — he has told the exact truth to 
his own family^ and now loves Dwh^^utcv^x^ 
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than ever. But I am forgetting to tell you, my 
dear Lady Dunallan, how unhappy Glaninar was, 
while without Lord Dunallan's friendship. Lord 
Duuallan wrote many letters to Clanmar, which 
he never answered. He wished to believe his 
friend had injured him. < What title had he to in- 
terfere in my coDcems V he would often say ; 
but then he would become thoughtful, and re<»ll 
all Dunallan's kindness to him, and his noble and 
amiable qualities. One day I agreed in saying, 
that nothing but friendship for him, and pity for 
me, had given him any title to interfere. *Ah, 
Annette,' replied he, ' you would not say so if 
you knew all. Dunallan, the very -first day I saw 
you, warned me against the danger of indulging 
the admiration with which you had inspired me. 
I laughed at his fears, and he then declared that, 
as he had introduced me into your family, (for 
your grandfather was so occupied with Dunallan, 
he quite overlooked me,) he considered himself 
the protector of your innocence. I only laughed 
at his knight-errantry ; but he again and again re- 
peated this.' Clanmar told me also, that Mr. 
Dunallan had not ceased to follow us from place 
to place, declaring he would never give up his 
search until he found, and at least attempted to 
rescue me from a state of guilt and misery, tc 
which he considered himself in some degree ac 
cessory. Ah, Lady Dunallan, what cause c 
gratitude I have to him ! Will you express wh; 
I feel for me to him, for I have not courage 
Catharine tenderly embraced her humble w 
amial>le young friend. 
^^My dear Mrs. Clanmar, you require no c< 
rage to say all you wi8ViXo"D>M«iSi^tiv\i^5' 



for you the kiadness of a brother, and the greait- 
est eflteem." 

<' Esteem ! Ah, who can feel esteem for me, 
n poor uneducated foreigner, ignorant of all yoqr 
customs, and of the information and accomplish* 
meots suited to my station ? If you knew te 
pains I have taken to acquire your language wii 
your manners, that I might not disgrace oiy has* 
hand ; hut I have not succeeded. Clanmar ift 
kind to me, hut I see it is from pity ; few of his 
friends Visit me. Oh ! how of^eni pray to be re* 
m6ved to a happier state, and make room for one 
who would he worthy to fill my place, and would 
make ClanmaPs home what it should be— only I 
would take my little William with me." 

Catharine wept with her friend. '" My dear 
sister," said she, affectionately, *' I shall never ror 
gard you as a more distant relation. You are 
younger than 1 1 " 

" I am nineteen." 

" Well, you are younger — my younger sister, 
my dear Annette, regard me as such, I think you 
may look for happier days. It is not your faidt 
that you are not regarded with the esteem you de- 
serve. It is the fault of your husband's fnerndBm- 
I will not say your husband ; hut they are ill 
judged, as welt as cruel, in this. Let us convince 
them they are so, my dear Annette. You are fiur 
too humble. I do not mean in the sight of hea* 
v^n. Humility there is the road to perfection ; 
but you set too high a value on the opinioDs and 
attainments of others. Trust your own judg- 
ment, dear Annette ; guided by such piety ae 
yours, it will lead you far more right thanthose le 
whom you bend. But we ahd\i ^aaval ws^ ^l^«i^ 

Vol. IL— 22 
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my dear friend. I shall ask Dunallan to attempi 
to persuade Mr. Claomar to come this summer to 
his estate near Ammore. We shall always be to- 
gether. You shall teach me to be humble and 
lowly like you ; and I shall attempt to assist you 
in supporting your own opinions and place in soci- 
ety. Dunallan will second me." 

Mrs. Clanmar threw herself on Catharine's 
bosom. <^ Dear, kind Lady Dunallan !" 

. Catharine pressed her warmly to her heart. 
" Sweety amiable creature ! I shall love you too 
much." 

Clanmar entered just as Catharine said this. 
He looked surprised, but greatly pleased. 

f * Mr. Clanmar," said Catharine, '< if any thii^ 
could reconcile me to Dunallan's illness, it would 
be the acquisition of this dear friend and sister. 
We have adopted each other for such without 
your leave. Will you confirm the relation by 
your consent 1" 

'' Ah, you are too condescending, too good," 
began Mrs. Clanmar. Catharine put her hand 
upon her lips. 

<< Annette is highly honoured," said Clanmar, 
looking affectionately at his wife. 

<< Then I look upon it you allow of our being 
sisters, Mr. Clanmar, so good-bye my beloved 
sister," said she, kissing Mrs. Clanmar's hand, 
and then hurrying away to her still dearer rela- 
tion. 

Dunallan received her with even knore than 
his usual delight. He soon observed she had 
been in tears, and anxiously inquired the cause. 
. *< They were tears of pleasure, Dunallan. I 

bave been listening to aiv ac^QXHil q( thQ^umani- 
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y, and courage, and goodness of a very dear 
Viend." 

"What happy friend was this!" my Catha- 
ine. 

" The best, and kindest, and dearest I have on 
»rth," replied she, tears again starting into her 
syes. '< Dunallan, why did you not at least tell 
no of your having risked your life to save that 
^hild ? You too can deceive, I see. You wished 
ine to believe I knew all your history, and here ia 
I part of it, which, if you had really wished me to 
love you, surely would not have been conceal- 
ed.'' 

I Dunallan smiled. " Your sex, my Catharine, 
Mit an undue value on such exertions. A man 
would be a monster who could see a woman al- 
most distracted from the loss of her child, and 
make no effort to save it." 

" But when the other men made no effort — and 
when you were told you would only lose your own 
tife, Dunallan !" 

. *< Had I been married then, Catharine," replied 
Dunallan, smiling, " I might have hesitated per- 
haps." 

. Catharine went over part of Mrs. Clanmar's 
atory, and described her piety, and humble opinion 
of herself, 

Dunallan was affected, and entered warmly into 
her wishes respecting her young friend. He 
thought Clanmar would willingly consent to reside 
near Arnmore, provided he could free himself 
from his political engagements. " For I find," 
aaid Dunallan, '* that he has involved himself 
with sotne political demagogues, who will only 
make a tool of him." 
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^* What Li it you see to love ia CUuiinary my 
dear Dunallaa ?" asked Catharine. '< But forgive 
me — what a question respecting a friend ! Do not 
mnswer me." She blushed at her own thought- 
lessness. 

** Ask what you will, my own Catharine," re- 
fitted Dunallan, smiling, <* I am not surprised at 
this question. I can scarcely tell why I love 
Clanmar. • He is one of those people every body 
loves without knowing why, unless it is perhaps 
liecattse he is always keeping one uneasy id>out 
Un. Nothing but religion will ever preserve him 
from the endless errors to which a character like 
his is exposed. A steady, ever-present, pow- 
erfid principle is absolutely necessary forhiro, 
hut he is yet almost a stranger to this. 

" And what is any one without itP' said Catha- 
rine. 

^ True, my dear Catharine, but I m^aki even 
for respectabiUty in the eyes of the wortd. Clan- 
mar requires this internal guide to prevent his 
kttving twenty difierent opinions on the same sub- 
ject in as many hours. Your amiable and ban- 
ble friend, will, I hope, become more known and 
respected, and then she may perhaps have influ- 
eate with Clanmar, who jki present regards her as 
«B ignorant child) though he does love her. In- 
deed, he is most affectionate in his dispositions. 
But, my Catharine, it is late-— ^" 

^',And you wish us to read together. Does no- 
dnng ever make you forget your first dntielBy Dun- 
Idhttir' 

. Ifo amiled. *^ Do you wish to become my 
etmfetsor, Catharine?" 

" Far once I do wish it'' 
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<' Well then, I do not oflen forget siuch H duty 
a» this,, because the hour returns and reminds me 
of it ; but I have sometimes passed it over, and 
would probably^ when engaged as I now am, do 
so still, if I had not learned that remorse, and 
the consciousness of ingratitude, are such very 
painful feelings, and so much more painful on 
every new offence, that I dread them more than I 
can confess to you, unless I should lay open the 
long series of struggles between conscience i^nd 
temptation, and hopes and fears » and happy hours 
and dark and painful ones, which have brought 
riie the little way I am on my pilgrimage, — and 
now, my sweet partner on this journey, shall I 
confess you ?" 

" Oh no, Dunallan." 

" And when are we to become so completely 
one, ray Catharine, as to be perfectly frank on 
every subject — on this particularly V\ 

'< We have not time to-night, and my heart is 
in a sad confused state,^' replied Catharine. 

*< You must not delay then, my love, to exa- 
mine and bring it back to its lawful owner. All 
our blessings will ^only end in miseries if they 
come between us and Him." 

He found a passage for her to read so suited to 
recall her wandering thoughts, that Catharine 
was soon in tears ; and a conversation followed, in 
which Dunallan drew from her, without her per- 
ceiving his intention, the exact state of her mind 
and feelings on the subject on which they talked ; 
and while they conversed, mingled thoise advices 
which his superior knowledge and experience ena- 
bled him to give, so kindly, so tenderly, that Oa,- 
thanae felt this deep interesl *\\i\v«t >a^^\. ^owi^sroa 
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h9waA her affections more dosely than ever to 
Dttaallaiiy while his feelings for her, during this 
conversation, seemed even painfully anxious and 
ftei^er* 



CHAPTER. X. 

DuffALLAN now recovered rapidly. Dr. Yer- 
nsitk allowed him to leave his apartment, but 
though it was now the second week of May, the 
weather was still too cold to admit of his going 
out. 

Catharine's heart was full of gratitude to hea- 
vens—and of happiness, when in his usual dress, 
he again with her, joined their friends the first 
evening in the drawing room. He looked thin, 
but well and animat^ ; and Catharine's counte- 
nance expressed the delight she felt, when she 
named him to Miss Morven, and saw in her looks 
the impression his appearance and manners made 
on hen Mrs. Clanmar was also present, and ex- 

Eressed her pleasure on again seeing him, only by 
er looks and gentle attentions. Clantnar was 
not present. Walderford, however, soon joined 
the party, who were all too happy to talk very ra- 
tionally. Walderford only had it not in his nature 
to be playful ; but he siiiiled when others were so : 
and particularly enjoyed Mrs. Clanmar's shnplici- 
ty, her timid playfulness and broken language. 

''Who do you think has arrived in Zjondon, 
tgd/ Dunallan 1" said IMLiaa liDLocvossu 
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*« Who V aslied Catharine. 

" Mrs. Lennox and her daughter." 

"Rose! I rejoice to hear it. You remember 
her, Dunallan ?" 

" Perfectly. Walderford, you must guard your 
heart. Miss Lennox is exactly what you have 
told me you admire in woman. Walderford, that 
blush is ominous." 

" If I do lose my heart," said Walderford, " is 
there no hope ? Is Miss Lennox already engag. 
ed ? or do you mean to infer the little chance I 
should have of making myself agreeable ?" 

'* Oh, certainly not— but I expect when you do 
give up your heart, that it will be with a reluctant 
«tid desperate struggle. I hope I shall witness 
your efforts to withhold it." 

Walderford shook his head, "You are mista- 
ken, Dunallan, I on the contrary long to dispose 
of it" 

** Well," said Catharine, " do not form your 
opinion of Rose too hastily. ' She requires only 
to be known to win any heart, I think ; but she is 
too modest, like my sister Annette. But, my 
dear Miss Morven, what has induced Mrs. Len- 
nox to come to London ?" 

"A strange story is told. I cannot vouch for 
the truth of it. Mrs. Lennox, you know, has 
become a very fashionable lady. One requisite, 
in her opinion, to that chaiacter is, to make a 
great marriage for her daughter." 

« Alas !» said WaWefford. 

"Well," continued Miss Morven, smiling, 
" you do not know perhaps, Mr. Walderford, that 
at Edinburgh the beaux toosisi chvolbf «i^^ <scf 
grave gentlemen rf the law^ vj\«> caax t^p^^'^. ^-^ 
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to marry younger than fifty, and who are 

held in high estimation hy the young ladies on 

. coming out ; or of young professional men, 

poor to marry ; or of young men, perhaps of 

>d fortune, who are sent there to attend the 

iversity. So, in fact, the only gentlemen who 

n marry, are either above fiAy, or under twen- 

, unless, perhaps, a stray Nabob may appear 

>r a wonder, and they too are generally a fittle 

Id. Among the young gentlemen last winter, 

he most captivating, or in other words, the one 

M^ho possessed the largest fortune, was a young 

Englishman, a Mr. Dudley, who was reported to 

be immensely rich.*' 

" From what part of England was he ?" asked 
Walderford. 

" From Hampshire, I believe." 
<< My own cousin," said Walderford, laughing, 
** I do not believe there is a sillier follow in Eng- 
land." 

'' That was Rose's opinion, I imagine," saic 
Miss Morven, " but Mrs. Lennox's ^as difier 
ent ; and indeed all the mammas agreed in conr 
ing young Mr. Dudley by the most flattering e 
tentions ; and Mr. Lennox had the happiness a 
triumph to see that Rose had very soon attract 
the attentions of this charming youth. Ro 
however, seemed to find those envied attenti 
very irksome, and avoided them ' with a degre 
care, which only excited Mr. Dudley's desir 
be more assiduous. Mrs. Lennox and J 
were continually diCfering about him, and €ri 
Lennox joined his sister in thinking him s 
larly deficient in every engaging quality. 
thus supported by her bTol\\eT , «^iv^n , ex^ 
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ed wiih Mrs. Lennox, on the impropriety of en- 
couraging his attentions ; but her mother would 
QOt listen to her, and continued her flattering 
kindness to the gentleman, but flayed her cards 
so ill, that a summons arrived for the young lov- 
er to return home immediately, his friends hav- 
ing other views for him. He in vftin attempted 
before his departure to make his sentiments known 
to Rose* She knew she Would displease her mo- 
ther beyond forgiveness by rejecting his address- 
es, she therefore never gave him an opportunity 
to say ^ word on the subject. It is said however 
that Mrs* Lennox and the young man came to 
an explanation, and that Mrs. Lennox had 
brought Rose to London where he now is, in the 
faopcj that when absent from her brother, she may 
be induced to consent to her wishes^'' Just as 
Miss Morven finished her story, the door of the 
apartment was thrown oped^ and Miss Lenno^c 
was announced. 

<< Ah ! I thought so," said Miss Morven. 

Rose was soon m Catharine's arms. " My 
dearest Lady Dunallan, I could not be near you 
a whole day without seeing you. Do I intrude 1" 
added she, blushing on perceiving Dunallan. 

'' No, my dear Rose, you cannot intrude." 

Mrs. Clanmar and Rose met like sisters. 

*^ Tou must regard Dunallan as an old friend 
also, Rose," said Catharine. 

Rose smiled, and held out her band to him, 
^< I believe, my lord, you will value my friendship 
less now." 

<' No indeed, my dear Miss Lennox," replied 
Dunallan, kissing her hand, '< you must not tiiink 
jme so ungrateful; nor fiiidaxi^ «»!>^^ Vsi^^k^-^ 
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drawing your friendship from me in my prosperi- 
ty." 

« What does all this mean?'' asked Catharine, 
smiling. 

" It means, my dear Catharine, that at one 
time wh^n I was very sadly treated by you, and 
every one else, and in very melancholy circum- 
stances indeed. Miss Lennox had the generosity 
always to treat me so humanely, that I could not 
resist expressing my admiration and gratitude to 
her on that morning, which I believe you then re- 
garded as the most miserable of your life." 

'^ Then /" repeated Catharine, smiling. 

<< Allow me. Miss Lennox," said Dunallao, 
<< to introduce my friend Mr. Walderford, to you." 

Rose turned to Walderford. There was an 
expression of archness and meaning in Dunal- 
lan's look at his friendj when he introduced him 
to Rose, which she did not see, but which called 
a blush into WalderfonTs countenance, and an air 
of embarrassment, very unlike his usual self-pos- 
sessed, and composed manner. Rose also blush- 
ed, and Dunallan turned to, Catharine to conceal a 
smile he could not suppress. Walderford for 
some time could not overcome his confusion suf- 
ficiently to join in the conversation. 

Catharine inquired particularly about Elizabeth. 
'^ I hope I shall soon see her now," said she. 

^* Do you mean to leave London immediate- 
ly ?" asked Rose, anxiously." 

" Dr. Yemon says we may perhaps venture to 
travel in a week." 

Rose sighed deeply. 

"Doctors," said Walderford, "always men- 
tjon a much earlier time tbaulVie^ uv^wv^ to ^kase 
tieir patients* 
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^< i cannot wish that to be the case now," said 
Rose, '< though I shall feel in a strange land indeed 
when all my friends go away." 

Rose -seemed in very bad spirits, and soon took 
leave, saying she must go, though she seemed re- 
ally reluctant to leave a party so unlike that to 
which she must return at home. When she was 
gone, Dunallan smiling, asked Walderford his 
opinion of her. 

'< I shall certainly not tell you," replied Wal- 
derford, laughing, ^' and I shall not long remain 
unrevenged." 

" It will not be easy, Walderford, to take re- 
venge on me now. I care not how much you 
suppose I am in love." 

Catharine when Waldeford was gone, after ex- 
pressing the pleasure it would give her to see 
Rose removed from her mother's persecution, into 
the care of such a man as Walderford—" But 
why, Dunallan," said she, " did you embarrass 
your friend by your looks ?" 

"I cannot tell why, my Catharine — I was 
amused by his solemn air. Walderford's happi« 
ness would be more increased by having some 
one to love and to love him, than any one's I 
know except myself. I only wish him to be as 
happy as I am." 

For several succeeding evenings Dunallan 
joind his friends ^ in the drawing-room. He had 
been allowed to go out also ; and nothing seemed 
now likely to detain him in London above a few 
days longer. Catharine looked forward to their 
return to Arnmore with delight ; but with Dunal- 
lan she was happy anywhere. His usual vivacity, 
and powers of conversalioiv i^\Axraft^'wJ55cvV\%\fc'' 
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turoiog strength* He was tlie life of all aroB.17// 
him, i^iie at the same time he always contrivecf 
to lead the conversation to subjects which are gj^ 
nerally thought little suited to increase the cheer- 
fulness of society. 

<< Why should we ever do, or think, or say, 
what is improper to be done, or thought, or said, 
in the presence of heaven 1" said he one eveim^ 
when the usual little party were asseroblef 
'' There is nothing in religion which forbids inno- 
cent gaiety of heart. Indeed, I now wonder how 
any heart can be gay without it ; and I really ne- 
ver feel at ease in conversation, until something 
has been said to remind us all in whose presence 
we are. Oh! how those people mistake who 
think religion gloomy. What ignorance of its 
nature !" 

Clanmar entered while he spoke. 

^* Ah Dunallan !" said he, << I wish I knew that 
secret of happiness which yoo seem to possess." 

'< Every one may know it, my friend, but you 
do not give yourself time to become acquainted 
with it. Have you now disengaged yourself com- 
pletely from your political friends, or does some- 
thing still remain to be done ?" 

^* Oh, J cannot disengage myself. I wish I 
could from my soul, but it is impossible. My ho- 
nour is pledged, I find. I cannot go to Scot- 
land." 

<< Your honour pledged, my friend, what do 
you mean ?" 

<< I promised to support them during an eleetioo 
which is coming on . I must support them thrpufj^ 
every stage of its progress, and I do not care one 
straw who gains it." 
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'^My friend, how can you be so weak ! toll the 
Mh. Plainly tell your friends that you have iin* 
dertaken what you feel you cannot {>erfonn ; and ' 
thai you think it your duty to your country, first 
b learn its constitution, before you attempt to in- 
terfere in electing its governors. Tell them with 
M|i]al plainness, that until you are conscious of 
iaiifg Competent in some measure to the task, you 
HH not again appear to take any part, and that 
^Oti do not then pledge yourself to any set of opi- 
tlbns. You need not .conceal, my friend, that 
on are aware you have been deceived." 

^* I cannot,'Dunallan — I may perhaps write." 

*VNo, that will not do. My dear Clanmar, 
rhat do you shrink from ? Is the displeasure of 
liese designing men as much to be feared as the 
oAtempt of your country, and the disapprobation 
f your own conscience ? Which of your party 
o you dread most to offend ?" 

ii IVtr. F ." 

", Well, my friend, and why so ? just because ia 
ome points he is really respectable. Go to him, 
/lanmar, and let him convoy your sentiments to 
le others." 

Clanmar laid hia head in deep and painful 
lought, on his crossed arms on the table. Dun*- 
Han stooped down and earnestly addressed him 
>r some moments, in a voice too low to be heard 
y the others. 

<< I will, my friend !" exclaimed Clanmar at 
ist^ hastily starting up, s^nd instantly quitting the 
3om. 

Dunallan attempted to converse, but was ab- 
eiit, and anxiously thoughtful till Glanm&c'a te* 
ira. At hat he entered. 
Vol. IL—23 
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^< It is done, my friend ! Mr. F, did not blame 
me. He is to make my sentiments known. Sfe 
confessed he disapproved of my having been left 
ipnorant of many things. I am free ! My dear 
Annette, we shall go to Scotland !'' He seemed 
in complete joy. 

Mrs. Clanmar wept with pleasure. Walderford 
and Rose had been conversing apart, bat now all 
joined in Clanmar's happiness, it seemed so heart- 
felt; and it was soon agreed that all the party 
should in a few weeks join Dunallan and Catharine 
at Arnmore. 

Several days passed away after this, yet Dunal- 
lan fixed no day for setting out. His doctor had 
pronounced his recovery complete, and Catharine 
began to dread that something unpleasant detain- 
ed him in London. He frequently appeared ex- 
tremely thoughtful and uneasy. 

<* My dear Dunallan," said Catharine to him, at 
last, may I ask what now detains us in LonAon ? I 
am anxious that you should again breathe the pure 
invigorating air of Arnmore." 

Dunallan hesitated 

'^ I shall not ask if you do not wish to tell me, 
Dunallan. I do not even wish to know, believe 
me ; while I am with you I shall be happy any- 
where." 

'' My love, it is for your sake I do not wish to 
call your attention to the cause of our delay — 
now I believe you must know^t cannot be much 
longer concealed. It is possible, my Catharine, 
that I may be called to attend the trial of St Clair. 
I must remain because it comes on immediately, 
and I cannot remain vrithout you— at least, I can- 

w^ ie 50 ttde selfish." 
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" Oh no, I only wish to go on your account, 
Dunallan." 

" And for me, my Catharine, where you are, is 
my earthly happiness." 

Next day Dunallan told Catharine that St. 
Clair's trial would come on the day after, and that 
he was called to attend as a witness. He seemed" 
extremely uneasy. 

" What do you fear, Dunallan ?" asked Catha- 
rine. *< Did you not assure me that nothing 
serious was likely to be proved against St. Clair ?" 

" Yes, my love, and so I t|ien thought ; but I 
find that during my illness all the truth was not im- 
parted to me. I still hope, however, that my re- 
covery may prevent any bad consequences to him, 
as to the charge respecting the duel; but his 
bribing my servant, and so many of the people at 
the post-office on the coast, to detain my letters, 
wUl, if proved, be considered, I fear, as a very se- 
]iou% afiair ; and indeed might have done veiy 
great injury to the business that took me abroad, 
by delaying my instructions, some of which were* 
in fact from government, and were not of a proper 
nature to be made public at the time." 

'' Will the cause of his doing this be brought 
forward on his trial, Dunallan V" asked Catharine, 
anxiously. 

<< Probably, my love, the cause will be urged in 
palliation of his guilt. Tou shrink from this, 
Catharine ; you need not ; my presence in the 
court will prevent any thing being said which ought 
to alarm your delicacy^ that, my Catharine, is 
now the peculiar charge of your husband ; and 
the feelings of this relation are so well under- 
stood, and so perfectly respected^ iVk^X. '^ws^.VfflB^^ 
not the slightest cause for uneasme^^^'^ 
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Catharine, however, could not OTeroone this, 
and other causes of still greater noearioeBS* 
Dunallan's health was not yet sufficiently re-esta- 
blished to make it safe for him, in her anxiom opi- 
nion, to spend a whole day in a crowded and heet- 
ed court He only smiled at this fear ; and still 
more when she expressed her apprehensions at 
the idea of his again seeing St Clair. 

** He has proved himself so revengeful, ao des- 
perate," said she ; << you smile, Dunallan, but I 
do not think it so very foolish to have this dread 
of St Clair." 

*' Oh my Catharine, how I love such fooltsh- 
ness I But this solicitude, so sweet to me, gives 
you pain ; and believe me, there can be no cause 
for it. I wish that miserable St Clair were as 
safe. How mixed are the feelings of our happi- 
est moments ! Now, when I thought all promised 
so fair«--so delightful — here is a cloud — a weight 
upon my breast, which even your presence cannot 
wholly remove.'' 

Dunallan took an early leave of Catharine next 
morning. He wished to have some convenatioo 
with a lawyer, a friend of his, before he proceeded 
to the court. Catharine held his hand in hers, af 
ter he had repeatedly and tenderly taken leavf 
She still found something more to say. He ss 
her unwillingness to part from him, and assum 
a gaiety of manner, she perceived he did not fc 

** I shall leave the court, my love, the moni 
my presence is no longer required i" 

'< Dear Dunallan, adieu. God be with you 

He turned again to look at her as he left 
room, and smiling, raised his hand to heaven 

'^ The very hairs of out VievA «ct^ ^W wwoal 
ibere, my Catharine." 
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He then left her. , 

Catharine went to the window of her dressing- 
room which looked to the street. She saw him 
get into his carriage, and received his smile and 
how. He was then driven rapidly away, and she 
remembered her last separation from him, at the 
door of her friend, Elizabeth's house, and all that 
followed. She reproached herself for her un- 
grateful want of trust in Heaven, after having al- 
ready experienced such mercy. '< Oh that I had 
no will but that of God !" exclaimed she. << I 
shall only know happiness then." She spent the 
hour that still remained, before she should be call- 
ed to meet Mrs. Clanmar, who had offered to be 
with her, in earnestly praying for Dunallan — for 
herself— and for the wretched St. Clair. When 
she met her friend, she found that Clanmar had 
also gone to the court. 

Ill a short time Mrs. Clanmar and Catharine 
wer^ joined by Rose, who astonished them by the 
information, that Mrs. Lennox had just set out 
with Mrs. St. Clair, who had determined to be 
present at the trial of her son. 

'' Impossible !" exclaimed Catharine, " it surely 
will not be allowed. The charges against him 
are of a nature too serious." 

** Every means,'' replied Rose, " were attempt- 
ed to prevent Mrs. St. Clair's going, but in vain* 
She said, that whatever Arthur had to suffer in this 
worlds she would share it with him if it was pos- 
sible. She persists, in sayings at least, that she 
believes him completely innocent ; and said she 
was going to witness his, triumph over envy and 
calumny. > She has laboured with the most unre- 
mitting ardour to interest in his bekUC ever^ ijer- 

2-6* 
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son in power to jvhom she could gain admittancOi 
She has even condescended to implore LadjF 
Fitaheary to exert her influence over Sir Henrjp 
Moncton in St Clair's hehalf, because Sir Heo* 
ry is supposed to be a favourite in a very high 
quarter." 

Catharine rose and turned to the window at the 
last part of Rose's speech. She continued. 

" Mrs. St Clair came to mamma last night to 
ask if she would aocompany her to-day to the 
court. Mamma hesitated, and Miss Morven, who 
was with us, attempted to dissuade Mrs. St Clair 
from going, offering herself to be present, and to 
inform her faithfully of all that passed. But Mrs. 
St Clair was not to be dissuaded ; and there was 
something so touching in her affection for her un- 
fortunate son, that, when no entreaties would pre* 
vail on her to give up her intention of being pre* 
sent, Miss Morven offered to ac<;ompany her, and 
then mamma also consented. Lady Fitzhenry 
too had proposed accompanying Mrs. St Chur, 
who, proud as she is, did not decline her offer, be* 
cause she had exerted herself so mucli in St 
Clair's behalf. Miss Morven was greatly annoy- 
ed on hearing that Lady Fitzhenry was to be of 
the party, but whispered to me, that at such a 
time she could not attend eithor to appearances, 
or to her own feelings." % 

'' And is Lady Fitzhenry really gone to be pie* 
sent?" asked Catharine, with as much composure 
as she could assume. 

** She really is," replied Rose. ^< She called 
on her way, and mamma went with her. Miss 
Morven had gone before with Mrs. St Clair.?' 

Catharine's anxiety wag gteatly increased Iq^ 
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^18 piece of information. She feared that Dun- 
^lan might see Lady Fitzhenry, and feel her 
jMresence excite emotions too powerful for a scene 

00 public." 

*' My dear Lady Dunallan," said Rose, afler 
for some time watching her friend's thoughtful and 
iiisturbed countenance ; " Are you displeased at 
your friend, Miss Moryen, having accompanied 
Mrs. St. Clair ? She thought you would not, or 
she never would have offered." 

<< Displeased ! my dear Ro9e, certainly not. 

1 wish from m> heart I could in any way serve 
poor Mrs. St. Clair." 

*^ Mrs. St. Clair's brother, and another gentleman 
are to be with St. Clair," continued Rose, *< and 
several gentlemen offered to accompany Mrs. St. 
Clair, but, excepting a sister of he^ own, who is 
in bad health, she has no female friends in Lon- 
don." 

Catharine^s uneasiness now increased every 
moment. She sent two of Dunallan's servants 
to attend in the court, as near as they could get to 
their master. She flew to the window whenever 
she heard a carriage approaching, in the hope 
that it might contain Dunallan himself. But the 
day passed on, and no one appeared from the 
court. Mrs. Clanmar and Rose attempted to 
amuse Catharine's thoughts from the subject of 
her fears ; but finding they did not succeed, they 
then tried to convince her of the justice of St. 
Clair's sentence, should it even prove a severe 
one ; and when Catharine at last betrayed the real 
cause of her anxiety, they attempted to prove that 
her fears were groundless, though Mrs. Clanmar 
herself begao^ as the evcoidg adva^<i^^ ^^ ^^"^^^ 
some alarm. 
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At last a carriage drove rapidly to the door and 
stopped It was Mrs. St Clair's. 

<*Ah!" exclaimed Rose, *' It must be over, 
and St. Clair acquitted, or Mrs. St. Clair wo«U 
not come here." 

Miss Morven alighted from the carriagei and 
Catharine hurried down stairs to meet ben 

<< What has happened, Miss Morven ? Is St. 
Clair acquitted 1 Where is Dunallan ?" 

" I will tell you all I know, dear Lndy Dunallan^ 
The trial is not nearly over. Poor INlrs. St. Clair 
could remain no longer ; but do not let us stand 
here." . 

They entered the drawing-room, and Miss Mor- 
ven, quite pa]e« and completely exhausted, threw 
herself on a sofa, and burst into tears. 

Catharine stood by her as pale as death, dread- 
ing to hear what she should first say. Miss 
Morven struggled to recover herself, and soon 
succeeded so far as to db able to speak. 

'' Lord Dunallan is now apparently quite well^ 
my dear Lady Dunallan " 

" Now 1 Miss Morven, was he unwell ?" 

" At first he seemed overcome, but now he ap* 
pears quite recovered ; but I shall tell you everjf 
thing. Poor Mrs. St. Clair ! It is her distressef 
situation which has so overpowered me. Such 
scene ! Unfortunate woman !" 

Miss Morven with difficulty regained sufiicie 
composure to proceed. 

" You know we went to the court very eai 
I wished to place Mrs. St. Clair in some un 
served situation, from whence we could easily 
tire, should the circumstances of the trial bee 
too painful; but, from some cause>whicbl 
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not comprehend^ Lady If itzhenry chose the most 
conspicuous situation in the place, and from 
whence we were perfectly seen by poor St. Clair, 
and those who were called as witnesses. Mrs. 
St Clair also preferred this situation. Poor wo- 
man, she trusted too much to her affection and 
strength of mind. The court was soon exces- 
sively crowded ; and from the conversation which 
I imperfectly overheard around me, I perceived 
that the public opinion was very strongly against 
St. Clair. I saw that his unfortunate mother 
heard some of the remarks which were made 
near us, and I longed for the arrival of the jud- 
ges, and of the unfortunate St. Clair, though I 
dreaded the eflfect his appearance mi^t have on 
his mother. 

'' At last the judges and their attendants en- 
tered the court, and very soon afler St. Clair. 
His appearance seemed to make a very favoora.- 
ble impression. A murmur of admiration and 
pity followed his entrance. You know he is strik- 
iQgly handsome. He walked with a firm com- 
posure of manner to his place, then turned his 
dark eyes on the crowds that surrounded him, 
with looks of haughty indifference. Poor Mrs. 
St. Clair perceived the impression her son's ap<- 
pea,raace had made, and it produced a sofUiess of 
feeling which, combined with his presence in such 
cireumstaqces, had nearly overcome her. How- 
ever, she struggled for composure, and af^er some 
efibrt succeed^. When the pretiminary forms 
were oyer, Lord Dunallan was called as a wit- 
ness respecting the letters which St Clair was 
tiGCused of having intercepted. I perceived by 
the bustle and anxiety to see Yv\m^ ^^VvSw ^\«v^- 
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ed in the court, that he was an object of great in- 
terest. When he approached there was instant- 
ly the most complete silence. St. Clair regard- 
ed him with looks which are still before me. I 
never saw a countenance express so much male- 
volence. Lord Dunallan seemed to avoid look- 
ing at him. Mrs. St. Clair apparently participat- 
ed in her son^s feelings. She said in a voice of 
suppressed indignation, ' Specious hypocrite I' 
At that moment, for what cause I cannot con- 
ceive, Lady Fitzhenry chose to rise and stand 
forward in her already conspicuous situation. 
This movement attracted the attention, for a mo- 
ment, of every one. Lord Dunallan also looked 
to the spot, and, I suppose, he perceived Mrs. St 
Clair, for he instantly became deadly pale, and 
turned away his eyes with an expression almost 
of anguish ; and seemed, for a moment, scarce- 
ly able to recover himself. > ^ He is still unwell,' 
was whispered by those around me. ^ He lias 
not recovered from his wound. He is unable to 
bear the heat. What an interesting counte- 
nance !' He was requested to be seated, and 
windows were thrown open ; but he declined sit- 
ting down, and declared himself perfectly able to^ 
proceed. While giving his evidence, you cannot 
conceive the deep melancholy which his counte- 
nance expressed. Even his voice was afiected 
by it, and was low and sad. While he spoke, 
the court was so still a whisper might have been 
distinctly heard ; and all he said was so expressed 
as to give the most favourable construction pos- 
sible to St. Clair's intentions in stopping his let- 
ters. The audience seemed so much alive to this 
generosity, thsX each of \\\a mM «x\ftTv\i"al\ft%tuar 
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irs was followed by a murmur of applause ; 

he so far succeeded that, at the close of his 
leuce, I believe every person present felt more 

for, than inclination to condemn St. Glair. 

mother's countenance brightened, and she 
(ed around her, as if a weight had been re- 
red from her spirits, but said nothings The 
t witnesses were people from the post office. 
iy were very particularly examined^ and their 
lence was long and complicated. On the 
>le, however, it went very much to criminate 
Clair. After this, his own servant was calU 
On being asked at what time he had entered 
Clair's service, or some such question, he de- 
id very fully the means taken by St. Clair to 
ice him to leave I^ord Dunallan^s and enter 

his service. He also entered warmly into 
se of his former master. During this part of 
evidence St. Clair's lawyers interfered, and 
[red the man to keep to the point, and answer 
f to the questions which were put to him. 
3se answers, however, became more and more 
graceful to St. Clair, and as they agreed com- 
ely with the evidence which had gone before, 

impression against St. Clair seemed every 
nent to increase, and very strong expres- 
is were used by those around us. Mrs. St. 
ir became very pale, but succeeded in sup- 
ising every other appearance of em(^ion. I 
Q observed, however, that she trembled, and 
ithed very quickly, though she attempted to 
rcome her agitation. I entreated her to leave 
court, on account of the heat and pressure, 

still she refused, though she could scarcely 
:ulate. I expected sUe \«o\M ttxoX^ ^3\\^nw«w 
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hoped she would, that she might have been coiK 
veyed from such a scene. ,£very new discovery 
implicated St. Glair still more in meanness akid 
guilt. Lord Dunallan will give you particulars. 
I was too much occupied in watching Mrs. St 
Clair's looks to hear distinctly what passed. St. 
Clair's own countenance now began to betray 
some emotion. At times he became pale. Lord 
Punallan had retiredi. I had not seen him after 
he gave his evidence. At last the examination of 
St. Clair's servant respecting the intercepted let* 
ters was closed ; and afler some business which 
I did not understand about the second charge, 
which however was connected with the first, he 
was called on to give his evidence regarding the 
meeting at ^ Farm. ' Mrs. St. Clair, how- 
ever, by that time looked so shockingly ill, that I 
could scarcely attend in the least to what passed. 
Lady Fitzhenry joined me in imploring her to 
leave the court. She scarcely seemed to hear 
us, but sat with her eyes fixed on her son. The 
expression of his countenance seemed to regu- 
late her feelings, for I do not think she distinctly 
heard or understood what passed. The people 
around us seemed to have at last discoveired the 
deep interest she felt in the poor criminal, and no 
longer made any remarks, but very humanely at- 
tempted, by opening a window, and other atten- 
tions, to assist our efforts to render her as easy as 
possible. At last I heard St. Clair's servant de- 
sired to repeat the expressions made use of by 
his master respecting Lord Dunallan, the evening 

previous to their meeting at Farm. He 

answered that, on that evening, St Clair had cM- 
ed his servants, and saidt^ ticieia./'lTaeMiVQ^^ 

/ 
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abroad immediateij. I wish two of you to ac- 
company me. I shall positively leave England 
as speedily as I possibly can after to-morrow 
morning.^ He had said also on turning away, 
and supposing he was left alone, < Dunallan shall 
not live. This time I shall be able to secure re- 
venge — revenge which will be felt by you too, 
Oatharine.' < Shocking !' was murmured through 
the court. St. Clair became very pale. Two 
other servants confirmed this part of the evi- 
dence. Mrs. St. Glair drew her breath long and 
deeply two or three times, and after a violent 
struggle with her emotion, sobbed convulsively 
aloud ; then uttering a piercing scream, put her 
hand to her head, and starting from her seat with 
a look of frenzy, stretched out her arms towards 
her son, and in a wild and loud voice, exclaimed, 
^ Arthur ! my son ! sav^ him !' The whole court 
became confused. Some officers of justice ap- 
proached, and placed themselves near St Clair, 
who had started up on hearing his mother's voice. 
It was with the greatest difficulty that several 
gentlemen succeeded in carrying Mrs. St Clair 
to her carriage. When wet got near the door i 
saw Lord Dunallan, who kept off the crowd, but 
did not approach. I suppose he feared Mrs. St. 
Clair would recognise him. When Mrs. St. 
Clair reached her own house she was quite deli- 
rious. A doctor was immediately sent for, who 
has ordered her to be kept perfectly quiet I 
wished to remain with her, but she did not know 
me, and screamed dreadfully whenever I ap- 
proached her. She continues to talk without a 
moment's pause. The doctor hopes she will 
wear herself out, and f^W a,%\^^\ \i\x\.^\iw2A.^Ss«i 
Vol. JI.— 24 
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awake to the full sense of her son's situation, I 
fear she will again relapse into . the same dreadful 
slate." 

Miss Morven with difi&culty finished her ac- 
count of what she had witnessed. Catharine 
listened, pale, and trembling, and terrified. She 
attempted to speak, but could not, and all conti- 
nued silent for a few moments. 

<* There is but one way of regaining composure 
of mind," said Miss Morven. << God. alone can 
give us right views of his providence at such 
times. This unfortunate mother ! But he is wise, 
and just, and good in all his ways, however dark 
' and awful they may appear to his ignorant crea- 
tures," 

" Wretched mother ! wretched St. Clair!" ex- 
claimed Catharine. *< What do you think will be 
the end of this trial. Miss Morven ?" 

** Oh ! I cannot bear to look forward. Let us 
trust every future event to God," replied Miss 
Morven. ^< May he have mercy on that unhappy 
hardened being ! Had you seen him to-day — ^how 
haughty his looks ! at least during the first part of 
his trial, for they were greatly changed before I 
led the court, though still he attempted to look de- 
fiance and contempt on all around him." 

" When will it be over?" asked Catharine. 

^' It is impossible to say." 

'< Did Dunallan seem perfectly well when you 
last saw him 1" 

'' Perfectly so. He looked mild and calm as 
an angel, though much shocked, and very sad."' 

The evening passed on. Ten o'clock, eleven, 

twelve, and Dunallan did not appear. Catharine's 

anxiety became almost oveYpo^Qt\w%. She bad 
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sent one servant af\er another to inquire whether 
the trial was over. The last messenger did not 
return, though he had been much longer absent 
than necessary. She now sent another, and her- 
self watched at an open window for the approach 
of every carnage or sound of footstep on the now 
almost deserted streets. Sufficient time for the 
return of the last messenger passed away, but he 
did not appear. Miss Morven entreated Catha- 
rine to be composed, representing the impossibility 
of St. Glair having it in his power at such a time 
to injure Dunallan. 

«* You do not know St. Clair," was Catharine's 
only reply, — while she stood listening, almost in a 
state of distraction, to the sound of carriages 
which rolled past at a distance. 

At last one seemed to approach rapidly. It 
entered the square. Catharine flew down stairs, 
followed by her friends. The street door was 
opened by a servant, who had also been watching 
below. The carriage stopped, and Dunallan in- 
stantly pushed open the door, and jumped out. 
On perceiving Catharine he stopped abruptly. 
She rushed forward. 

^<Ah Dunallan! You are safe. My God, I 
thank thee !•' 

He clasped her closely to his heart, but hurried- 
ly and in silence. She felt, as he supported her 
on the stairs, that he trembled violenUy; They 
entered the drawing-room together. Catharine 
looked at Dunallan. He was very pale, and an 
expression almost of horror was on his counte- 
nance. 

<< Dunallan ! What has happened 1 Is St. 
Clair^ — y> 
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He shuddered « and turned away. 

Catharine followed him. *< What dreadful event 
has happened, Dunallan ?" 

<' My Cathinnne, are you prepared 1 No, you 
cannot ! How shall 1— — ." He clasped his hands 
in agony* 

« Oh, merciful Father, make us to feel t^y 
presence— -support us — give us to believe in thy 
unerring wisdom and justice." He stopped. 

** We cast ourselves on thy compassion, Oh 
Lord— reconcile us to thy will. Bring good out 
of this dreadful event——" 

Catharine trembled violently. Dunallan prayed 
in short and hurried sentences, but he became 
more calm as he proceeded. At last he prayed 
for pity on the unhappy parent who had so suddeor 
ly, so dreadfully, been defNrived of her wretched , 
son. 

*' What do you mean, Dunallan ! what did you 
say !" 

** My dearest Catharine, you are unprepared for 
somed^ing very shocking. The unhappy St 
Clair is no more." 

*^ No more ! Is he dead, Dunallan !" 

'^ He is, my love. Be composed, my Catha- 
rine." 

" But how Dunallan ! Ah, I guess " She 

put her. hand on her forehead. Dunallan was 
alarmed. He soothingly drew her into his bosom, 
and in the gentlest terms attempted to raise her 
thoughts to the all-wise Ruler of events. 

*< Well, my dear Dunallan, tell us all. I shall 
imagine every thing dreadful till I know the truth.?' 

*< Tou shall know every thing, my dearest 
Catharine. After Miss M.oxN^tL VjSc \!cl^ eiwtt 
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with the unfortunate Mrs. St. Clair, the servant 
proceeded in giving his evidence. Each interro- 
gation produced an answer more fatal to St. Clair 
than the preceding. 1 fear he really intended the 
worst that was suspected. Wretched ! miserable 
being !" Dunallan with difficulty proceeded. 
^< Clanmar, Cameron, and myself were examined. 
I thank heaven that my evidence in neither case 
went to criminate him. That, however, was of no 
avail. The evidence given by his servants too 
clearly proved his guilt. After all the witnesses 
were examined, St. Clair was informed that then 
was the time to offer his defence. He then rose, 
and said he wished to put one question to me. I 
was requested to return into the court. St. Clair's 
lawyers would have come forward, but he himself 
stood up, and for a moment looked round on the^ 
crowd. There was something wild and irresolute 
in his look. Several of the attendants of the court 
stood near him. He waved his hand impatiently 
for them to stand off, and the judge, in pity of his 
apparent embarrassment, motioned to them to 
obey, and they lefl him quite unguarded. He 
then fixed his eyes on the judge, and said in a low 
and deep tone of voice. 

^* My lord, I have a defence to make which will 

free me from all disgrace " He then turned to 

where I was. " My lord, this is my defence.'* 
He, in an instant, put his hand to his breast — drew 
a pistol which he fired at me — and before he could 
be stopped, put the muzzle of another into his 
mouth, and fell into the arms of those who had 
rushed forward to seize him. All was over in a 
few dreadful moments. The ball fired at me en- 
tered the wall behind me — ^ao oii<B v^^aWxN.**^ 

24* 
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<< Oh God, I thank thee ! exclaimed Catharine, 
in the deepest tone of gratitude, while her coun- 
tenance remained pale, and expressive of the ut- 
most horror. 

Mrs. Clanmar, Misa Morven, and Rose were 
equally shocked. Mrs. Glanmar inquired for her 
husband. 

*< He has gone with Cameron to Mrs. St 
Clair's to inform her friends of this dreadful event." 

Clanraar soon appeared. Mrs. St Clair, he 
said, still continued quite deUrious, raving inoeS' 
santly about her son. 

Rose now expressed some anxiety respecting 
her mother. " Are you sure, Miss Morven, that 
she was to call here for me?" 

** Tes, quite so. But she promised not to leave 
Lady Fitzhenry, who was dreadfully shocked by 
Mrs. St Clair's illness." 

Dunallan started — '< Shocked ! how did it affect 
her. Miss Morven ? 

'^ Unfortunate creature !" replied Miss Morven, 
^' even I could not help feeling for her, though 
Mrs. St Clair's situation was so dreadful. When 
we went to Mrs. St. Clair's house, we found Lady 
Fitzhenry had arrived there before us, for she had 
shrunk from going in the same carriage with the 
poor sufierer. Mrs. St. Clair seemed pleased 
when she approached her, though she addressed 
her in the wildest terms. Lady Fitzhenry, how- 
ever, seemed in horror when we proposed her re- 
maining with poor Mrs. St Clair, till some of her 
own friends should come to her. < For heaven's 
sake, do not ask me t' exclaimed she — * I should 
soon be in the same situation — ^I feel it ! — ^I fed 
it f^-^^nd she clung to me viiaMc\i\ATt^^\^\fiMkd 
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she was right, and hurried her to a distance from 
the painful scene. I attempted to sooth her, and 
she soon burst into tears, and turned away from 
me, saying — * Forgive me, Miss Morven, I know 
you feel my presence pollution.' Mrs. Lennox 
just then entered ; Lady Fitzhenry entreated her 
to accompany her home — * I cannot spend this 
day alone •' said she, shuddering. 

<' Mrs. Lennox hesitated — and named Sir Henry 
Moncton — < you distract me by mentioning hira at 
this moment I' exclaimed she, wildly. I entreat- 
ed Mrs. Lennox to accompany her. Perhaps she 
supposes you are gone homo, Rose ; or they may 
have heard " 

'< They must have heard what has happened,'' 
said Dunallan. " Oh ! if this dreadful event 

should awaken" he stopt — and Miss Morven 

and Rose soon after thought themselves obliged to 
take leave. 

When Catharine was alone with Dunallan, he 
again sought consolation from Heaven, and thus 
succeeded in calming his own and her spirits. 
After having convers^ over all that had passed, 
and Catharine had entreated Dunallan to tell her 
every particular, — 

<< What a day you have spent !" exclaimed she, 
<( I dread its effects, my dear Dunallan. How 
much misery one guilty being can produce !" 

Dunallan sighed deeply, but remained silent. 
<* Oh Dunallan, how much happier would you have 
been had you never known me ! I have only 
been the occasion of one misery after another to 
you." 

<< You, Catharine ! you are . my first earthly 
blessing. I would not ex.ch«n^<^ ^out a^eAt ^ 
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fecticm — 'your dear coufidence — for all else the 
world cotitaias. I ooly wish I was deserving of 
your tenderness, niy too, too partial love." 

"Partial! Dunallan." 
^ <^ If you thought of me as I deserve, Catharine, 
you would not feel thus kindly for me. But God 
has this day awfully reminded me of my unwor- 
thiness, and of his mercy." 

" How, my dear Dunallan ?" 

'< When, my love, I rose to witness against ano- 
ther, who do you think stood exactly opposite to 
me? The guilty, unhappy Aspasia ! She wish- 
ed me to see her, and to feel all the misery at 
that moment which she knows her continued guilt 
occasions me. Had she seen my heart she would 
have been satisfied. Oh how my sins returned 
upon me at that moment in all their most guilty 
colours ! I felt as if those around me meant to 
mock me by their respect and attentions, while the 
invisible Searcher of hearts seemed to be calling 
to my remembrance, that he against whom I stood 
up to witness, was, at least in his sight no more 
guilty than 1 had been. The same awful voice 
that pronounced, amidst surrounding terrors, 
*Thou shalt. do no murder,' immediately added, 
' Thou shalt not commit adultery.' Oh ! had the 
prayers for St. Clair, which my heart poured out 
to heaven, while my lips witnessed against him' — 
had they been heard ! but all — all must be best" 

Catharine and Dunallan next morning deter- 
mined to set out for Arnmore as soon as they pos- 
sibly could; Dunallan himself went at an early 
hour to inquire for Mrs. St. Clair. 

«< She is now quiet," replied he, on his return, 
to Qi(/}ar/i3e's inquiries ; ^^b\]L\.\h^4<^\.ot^W^^^ 
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bad opinion of her case. She is not ill in healthy 
but deranged in intellect. Her brother and sis- 
ter are with her. I saw the former. He thanked 
me for the manner in which I had given my evi- 
dence. He lamented the fate of his unhappy 
nephew ; but seemed to have been little acquaint- 
ed with him : and appeared more anxious about 
the disgrace he had brought on his family than 
any thing else. He seemed to hope the manner 
of his death would, in some degree, do this away, 
— so differently do men of the world judge from 
the word of God." 

<' And now, my Catharine," added Dunallan, 
*' we may leave this London." 

During the day Catharine took leave of her 
friends ; but only for a short time. They all 
promised to follow her to Scotland, and visit Ara- 
more in less than a fortnight ; even Rose Lennox 
could make this promise with her mother's con- 
sent. Miss Morven accounted for this by say- 
ing, that she had informed Mrs. Lennox that IMur. 
WaJderford was also going to Scotland, and by 
some other means Mrs. Lennox had ascertained 
that Mr. Walderford's fortune was even greater 
than that of his cousin, Mr. Dudley. 

In the evening all was in readiness, and Catha- 
rine, when again shut into the carriage with Dun- 
allan, and rapidly hastening from the scene of her 
late terror and misery, felt her heart become less 
burdened every moment. Dunallan participated 
in her feelings. . 

'^How beautiful! how charming!" exclaimed 
Catharine continually, when clear of the town, 
they proceeded through a delightful country, now 
clothed with all the luxuxianc^ o^ \!ev^^^\.^»:\^^^ 
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summer. The evening was very ilne, and its 
balmy air, and the glories of the setting sun, ex* 
cited feelings in Catharine's breast more than usu- 
ally powerful, from their long suppression while 
confined to a sick-room in a melancholy street 

*^ Oh who would live in a town '" exclaimed 
she; ''half our feelings, our most pleasurable 
feelings, are lost !" 

Tet the recollection of the miserable St Glair 
soon overcame these feelings of rapture. He, 
too, had been exquisitely alive to the beauties 
of nature — to the glories of such scenes as she 

now beheld. What now were his ! She 

made an effort to banish him from her thoughts, 
but in vain. Dunallan, too, sat in deep and ap- 
parently most painful thought. 

They travelled on in the long and calm twi- 
light. At length the moon rose, and softened by 
its pale light all the surrounding sceneryl Its soft 
influence soothed Catharine's disturbed feelings 
to perfect peace. For some time Dunallan re- 
mained silent. Catharine did not disturb him. 
Her thoughts, however, were of him. She pic- 
tured in her imagination the happiness she should 
see him enjoy when the present dark cloud had 
passed away, — when he might devote his whole 
life to the service of that Being who possessed 
the first place in his affections, without those mis- 
erable feelings, arising from the dread that he was 
the cause of rendering any one unhappy^ — when 
he should feel himself surrounded by those only 
who loved him. She pictured herself sharing in 
his happiness. Arnmore, with all its romantic 
beauties, was present to her imagination — h&r fa- 
vourite lyalks, — DunaWau \vow\^ www >w^ >^iKKk 
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>vith her, — they would pursue all their plans, — all 
their most serious pursuits,— uH their pleasures 
together. She pictured Mrs. Oswald's joy oa 
their return, — she saw the children again in Dun- 
allan's bosom, she knelt beside him at prayer. A 
deep sigh from Dunallan interrupted her dream. 

" Why do you sigh so deeply, my dear (riend ? 
I think such a scene as this ought to inspire only 
peaceful, pleasurable feelings." 

<- Tell me what your feelings are then, my Ca- 
tharine, for I cannot force my thoughts from the 
dreadful scene of last night. The contrast of this 
soft and glorious light produces feelings in me 
more deeply melancholy than I can express. 
Where were your thoughts, Catharine?" 

" At Ammore." 

She drew a picture of llie future so charming, 
that she gradually won Dunallan's thoughts from 
their gloomy subject ; and when they stopt for 
the night, his conversation had, in some degree, 
regained its usual vivacity. 

Each day brought the travellers nearer Am- 
more, and seemed to leave their late misery at a 
greater distance. 

At last Catharine's dream was realized. They 
arrived at Arnmore on a beautiful evening. The 
scenery appeared to her even more magnficent 
than when she had first beheld it. Mrs. Oswald's 
joy was still greater than she expected. 

'* My beloved Catharine !" she exclaimed, as 
she pressed her again and again to her bosom ; 
<< dear nurse, wife, every thing! Tou now feel 
for Dunallan as I knew you would. My happy 
nephew !" 

<< Tour happy niece ! you ought to say^ my dear 
nunt/' replied Catharine ^ leuAe\\Y. 
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<<My aunt is always right," said DunallaB, 
around whose neck the chil^en were fondlj cling- 
ing. 

** Ah, I did not know you were listenmg,'' said 
Catharine. *'Tou little ungrateful things/' add- 
ed she, joining Um in fondling the children, " you 
always forget me when he is present.'' 

They clasped their little arms around her neck 
abo. *< Dear, dear aunt Dunallan !" 

Catharine's dream was still more completely 
and happily realized, when she again knelt beside 
Dunallan, while, surrounded by hM delighted fami- 
ly, he offered his grateful thanksgivings to Hea- 
ven, and implored those blessings and graces for 
all, necessary to fit them for the duties of life ; 
and that renovation of soul which should prepare 
them for the holy joys of an immortal abode in 
heaven. 



THE END. 
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